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'* To-day X hare read Tht Tempest It is perhaps the plaT 
X love best, and, because I seem to mYself to know it so well, 
I commonly pass It over in openmg the book Yet, as 
always In res^ard to Shakespeare, having read it once more, 
I dnd that mv knowledge was less complete than I supposed. 
Bo it would be, live as long as one might; so it woma ever 
be, whilst one had strength to turn the pages and a mind 
left to read them. 

**I like to believe that this was the poet’s last work, that 
he wrote It In his home at Stratford, walking day by day in 
the fields which had taught his boyhood to love rural 
England. Xt is ripe fruit of the supreme imagination, 
perfect craft of the master hand. For a man whose life's 
business it has been to study the English tongue, what joy 
can equal that of marking the happy ease wherewith 
Shakespeare surpasses, in mere command of words, every 
achievement of those even who, apart from him, are great ? 
I could fancy that. In Tlie Tempeat, he wrought with a 
peculiar cousciousness of this power, smiling' as the word 
of Inimitable felicity, the phrase of incomparable cadence, 
was whispered to him by the Ariel that was his genius. He 
seems to spori with language, to amuse himself with new 
discovery of its resources. From king to beggar, men of 
every rank and every order of mind have spoken with his 
lips; he has uttered the lore of fairyland; now it pleases 
hnn to create a being neither man nor fairy, a something 
between brute and human nature, and to endow its purposes 
with words. These words, how they smack of tne moist 
and spawning earth, of the life of creatures that cannot rise 
above the soil I We do not think of it enough, we stint 
our wonder because we fall short In appreciation. A 
miracle is worked before us, and we scarce give heed; it 
has become familiar to our minds as any other of nature’s 
marvels, which we rarely pause to reflect upon ” 

* Gkoboe Gissino 
'T/m Trit ate JPapere of 'Bt^nry Byecrofti 
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EDITOBIAL. 


Ihis Kdition of The Temfcst is designed to satisfy the require merges o£ 
Candidates for all Public Examinations, and is distinguished fiom the 
majority of School Editions by certain special features, the purpose of 
which may be briefly indicated. 

The liif^of Shakespeare has been included not only because it la 
likely to be of interest to the general reader, but also because a knowledge 
of the principal events in the poet’s life is frequently required by 
Examining bodies in connection with the study of auy particuldj^Iay. 

The Literary Introduction contains separate sections upon all subjects 
in connection with the Play upon which Examiners are in the habit of 
framing questions. The study of this portion of the book may be deferred 
until a general knowledge of the Play has been acquired by the Student, 
whilst the paragraphs printed in small type may be omitted altogether by 
the Candidate for Elementary Examinations. 

The Marginal and Foot Notes aie inLended to suffice for the general 
reader and for the hrst and last perusal of the Play by Candidates for 
Examination. 

The Supplementary Notes are designed to supplement in two ways the 
notes printed in conjurictiou with the text. They contain all such 
elucidation as may be required by the youngest student of the Play, and. 
also a full discussion of the more difficult words which have already 
received a simple explanation in the Margin of the text. Tliey may be 
studied, or rapidly revised for examination, without reference to tb^texjp 
the complete line or phrase containing the subject of the note being fully 
quoted in each instance, 

Shakespearian Grammar has been treated at some lengtn in as simple 
a manner as is consistent with the subject Illustrative passages from 
the Play have been quoted m full in order that the Student may ha saved 
the tedious labour of coutiuualiy referring back to the text 

• 

Classical Names and Glossary are refeired to as necessity arises 
during the study of the Play. In the case of these, as in that of the 
Grammar, illustrative passages are quoted in full Thus, for purposes ^ 
revision, these Sections may be studied apart from the text. 

Examination Papers are given at the end of the book. As theSe are 
based upon the model of the papers set at Oxbu’d and Cambridge Local 
Examinations, they will prove specially serviceable wnere Candidates for 
such Exammatious have to bo cmst'bTed. 


STANLEY WOOD 
A, SVMS WOOD. 
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Shakespeare's House, Stratford-on-Avon. 

NARRATIVE OF SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE. 

Birth and Parentage. ^ 

In this short account of the Life of William ShakespeSre, we shall 
endeavour to confine ourselves to well authenticated facts, and shall 
therefore say nothing about supposed ancestry, especially as the-fRme 
of Shakespeare seems to have been very common in the Middle Ages 
in many parts of England There is, however, good reason for sup- 
posing that William Shakespeare's ancestors were farmers The 
poet’s father, John Shakespeare, appears to have been in early life 
not only a prosperous man Of business in many branches, but a person 
of importance m the municipal affairs of Stratford He held for one 
year the highest office in the Corporation gift, that of bailiff ” ; 
he afterwards became chief alderman He married MaryArden.whcT 
brought him land and houses, but “ was apparently without educa- 
tion " ; several extant documents bear her mark, and there is no pcoof 
that she could sign her name. W’llliam, their third and eldest sur- 
viving child, was born at Stratford on Avon, in April, 15O4. His 
father was then in prosperous circumstances, and when, in July of 
that year, the filague raged violently at Stratford, ne subscribed 
liberally to the relief of the victims amon^thf poor. In a few years, 
hcJWrever. he fell into ^ebt and difficulties, was obliged to mortgage 
his wife's property, and gradually lost his interest in municipal 
affairs. 
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NARRATIVE OF SHAKES I KARENS LIFE. 


Childhood and Youth. 

In the meantime five children — three boys and two girls younger 
than William — began to rer^uire education 1 he boys “ were entitled 
t«) free tuition at the Grammar School of Stmt fijrri." where they verc 
taught the rudiments of Latin, grammar anci literature, and to write 
in Did English characters, as was then the custom in provincial 
schools In later life William Shnkespeare acquired some knowledge 
of the French language (of which he made use in the Play of U^nrv F) 
His time at school was short, as his father's fortunes stcMclcly declined, 
and at the age of thirteen he was obliged to apply himself to the trade 
of a butcher, which was then the only means by which his father 
earned his living 

His Marriage. 

At a short distance from Stratford stands a thatched cottage, still 
known by the name of Anne Hathaway's Cottage, and inhabited by 
descendants of the Hathaways until 1838 It is said to be only a 
part of tlie homestead where Anne’s father, Richard Hathaway, died 
in fairly prosperous circumstances, leaving a farm which had belonged 
to his family for generations to be earned on by his widow and eldest 
son. Each daughter was to receive for her marriage portion the 
modest sum of ^6 13s 4d., which in those days was equal to bs 8d 
at the present time, just an eighth of the present value. 

Anne Hathaway became the wife of William Shakespeare when he 
was little more than eighteen and a half years old, she having attained 
the more mature age of tw'enty-six. History says little of their early 
married life, and that little does not point to happiness. Three 
cfiildren were born to them, two daughters and a son. 

Lite at Stratford. 

Although we are told . 

" Anne Hathaway, she hath a way. 

To charm all hearts, Anne Hathaway,** 
she was not able to keep her young hrftband out of mischief. Tn the 
absence of sufficient means of livelihood, he seems to have amused 
himself among his farmer kinsfolk, and not content with the orthodox 
sports common to those born and bred in the country, appears to have 
taken up with bad companions, and to have been led into poaching 
tsansactions, which caused him in the end to leave his home and 
family for several years. More than once he was known feo join with 
others in stealing deer and rabbits from the park of Sir Thomas Lucy, 
of Charlecote, for which the punishment in thobe days was three 
months' imprisonment, and the payment of three times the amount of 
damage done. ShJkeS^earc bitterly resented the treatment meted 
out to him, and in revenge composed a ballad on the subject, whi^h he 
'•posted up on the gates of Charlecote Park- This, not unnaturally, 
had the effect of inatin^ Sir Thomas to further prosecution, and led 
to Shakespeare's forsaking his home and finding a more congenial 
occupation in London (15^5), 
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Llle In London. 

There are various reports of the manncrin which ShakespeMn* first 
tried to make a living on his arrival in London, but he soon dufU/l 
into the profession of an actor, in which he made his earliest k put.i-**' 
tion I Ic is said to ha\’e begun Ins career as a wnter by adapbiui; a«^ui 
re writing ])la3’'S by other authors, whn h, after being bought b\ an 
acting company, passed entirely out of the bands of the oiiginal 
playwngiit It was not unusual for the manager to invite thorough 
revision before producing a new or revived play upon the stage 
Love's Labour's Lost, which is commonly supposed to Ijc the first of lus 
dramatic productions, and whieh may have been composed in 1591. 
was revised in i 597, and published the following year, when the name 
of Shakespeare fir-,t appeared in print as its author. Its plo^unlike 
those of most of his plays, does not seem to have been borrowed from 
any earlier story or romance Romeo and Juhet (1591-^), his fust 
tragedy, on the contrary, had ^one through many adaptations since 
the Greek romance of Anthia and Abrocomas " was written in the 
second century The story had been told both in prose and \eise, 
and was popular throughout Europe. For the plot of The Merchant 
of Venice (1594 ’) he was indebted to a variety of sources, including a 
collection of Italian novels written in the fourteenth century Most 
of Shakespeare’s dramatic work was probably done in twenty yeais, 
between his twenty-seventh and forty -seventh year, at the rate of an 
average of two plays a year 

His Patrons. 

One patron he had among the nobilit3^the Earl of Southampton, to 
whom many of his sonnets arc unmistnkably addressed, thougli not 
by name. Queen Elizabeth showed him some marks of her favour as^ 
early as 159^ ^-nd after the accession of James I he was tailed upon 
to act before the king. The Tempest, which was probably the latest 
effort of his genius, was performed to celebrate the marriag 4 t* of 
Princess Elizabeth with the Elector Frederick, in 1613. 

His^ Return to Stratford. 

In middle life he developed much good .sense and ability in prac- 
tical affairs With the objcTct of re-establishing the fortunes of his 
family m the town of Stratford, he returned thither after an absence 
of nearly eleven j^ears, and although he spent the greater part of his^ 
time in London, he never failed to visit his native place at least once 
a year. In 1597 he purchased, for £60, the largest house in the town, 
along with two barns and two gardens, repaired the house, which ^as 
much dilapidated, and interested himself much in the gardens and 
orchard. The purchase of this house, New Place ” by name, for a 
sura now equalling £480, brought to Shakespeare a reputation among 
his fellow townsmen for wealth and influence, which was further 
increased when he applied for, through his father, and duly received, 
tht distinction of a ^Pat-of-arms. Both as actor and dramatist he 
was now receiving a good income, and in 1599, when the Globe Theatre 
was built, he acquired a share in its profits also His average annual 
income before that date is computed at more than £130, equal to 
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£1,040 at the present time. Afterwards his income, from vanous 
sources, became much larger, and he became the owner of a large 
landed estate. He appears to have been fond of litigation, in which, 
however, he was generally successful. 

Htf Last Years. 

In this time of prosperity he brought out several of his best plays. 
The comedies, Much Ado About Nothing (1600), As You Like It 
(1600), and Twelfth Night (1601), were follow'd by Julius Cofsar, 
Hamlet, and Othello. Macbeth was completed in 1606, and succeeded 
by King Lear, which was played before the Court at hitehall, on 
the night of December 26th, 1606 After r6i i he seems to have aban- 
doned dramatic composition, and spent the greater part of his time 
at SiSPatford. llis health began to fail at the commencement of r6i6, 



but the actual cause of death is unknown. His only son, Hanmet, 
had died many years before, but his wife and two daughters, Susannah 
Hall and J udith Qmney, survived him. He died at the age of fifty- 
two, and was buned inside the chancel of Stratford Church, with thil 
^itaph Inscribed over his ^ave : — 

'* Good Frend, mr Jesus' sake forbeare 
To dig the dvst encloased heare, 

Blest be ye man yt spares thes stones, 

And evrst be he yt moves my bones." 

[For the facts contained tfl the above account of Shakespeare's life / have 
relied principally upon the authority of Sidney Lee, to whose 'iLiFE 
OF William Shakespeare " [Macmillan]^ would refer all students 
who desire to acquaint themselves with " the net results of trust* 
worthy research respecting Shakespeare's fife and writing 
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Date of Composition. 

The question of the date of composition of The Tempest has proved a 
fertile sourufo of discussion among Shake'^pearian scholars and presents 
the student with an interesting example of the speculations to which the 
chronology of Shakespeare’s pLtys frequently gives rise. 

Modern editors are almost unanimously of opinion that the co|pp 08 ition 
of the play is to be assigned to 1610-1611, and to this date we ourselves 
also incline. 

Notwithstanding, however, that a general consensus of opinion pointh 
to this as being the most probable date, evidence in favour of other dates 
appears to possess such weight at least as to enutlo them to our consider- 
ation. We shall therefore include in our examination of this question the 
arguments which have been given in favour of the dates 1004 and IblB, 

In the following review of the evidence by which the date is to be deter- 
mined we shall proceed from what is certain to what is problematical and 
shall present our arguments as far as possible in the order of their 
importance. 

Students for whom the subject of chronology possesses no attraction 
and those who are debarred by limitations of time from studying the 
subject thoroughly may content themselves with a perusal of the 
Summary given on p. xi. 

The Play belonj^s to a Late Period of Production. 

This fact IS certain. Even if we possessed no other etidonce at all 
the internal evidence of the versification would clearly prove that the 
play belongs to the last group of Shakespeare’s productions. -r 

Internal Evidknch of Metre. — Certain metiical changes denote 
Slhakespeare’s passage from his earliest to his latest periods. Of these 
we mention the following as being the most important . — 

(a) From unbroken to intfrrupted verse. — In the earlier plays a break 
or pause generally occurs at the end of each line , in the later 
plays the verse is often “ run on,” the pause being more fre- 
quently made in some part of the line other than the end* 

Compare the following lines from Love’s Labour's Lost (1690)— 
“ This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons pease^ • 

And utters it again when God doth please : 

He is wit's pedlar^ and retails his wares 
At wakes and wassaiU, meetings, markets, fairs ; 

And we that sell by gross, the Lord doth know^ 

Hove not the grace to grace it wit^such show. 

This ga^ant pins the wenches on his sleeve ; 

Had he oeen Adam, he had tempted Evef' etc* 

(V U. S15-JJW ) 
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wit>3 pa'sqagQ from The Tempest — 

“ 7' hen be some spurts are painful, and their labour 
DeUght in them sets off some kinds of ba'^en(>>s 
Are nobly undet gone , and most j>oo7 matters 
Point to rich ends. This my mean task 
Would be as heavy to me as odious, but 
'The mistress which I serve quickens what's dead, 

And makes my labours pleasures . 0, she is 
Ten times more gentle than her father' scrabhuL , — 

And he's composed of harshness ' I must remote 
Some thousand:> of these logs, and pile them up. 

Upon a sore injunction : rny sweet mistress 

Weeps when she sees me work, and says such baseness 

Had nn'er like executor. 1 forget : 

But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours, 

Most busy least, when I do it." (I i I i 1-15), 

In the first passage, subject, predicate and object are luva 
nably to be found in one and the same line. In the second, 
either the subject or the object is frequently in one line whilst 
the predicate is m another. Mr. Furmvall has calculated that 
in The Tempest the proportion of unstnpt or run-on lines to 
end -pause lines is 1 in 3 o2, whereas in Looe's Labour's Lost it 
13 1 in 18 14 And as the transition from unbroken to inter- 
rupted verse is regular and continuous between these limits 
we may fairly conclude that The Tempest is one of Shako- 
spoare’s latest plays. 

(b) Weak Endings. — This term implies a weak final monosyllable 

which generally succeeds a pause in the verse, and connoctb 
a line both in souse and pronunciation with the one that 
follows it. This peculiarity may be observed in the fifth and 
seventh lines of the passage quoted above. Until theyear 1607 
no weak endings are found in Shakespeare’s plays ; in The 
Tempest there are 67, or a percentage of 4 59. 

(c) Double or feminine endings. — In all except bis earliest plays 

Shakespeare frequently avoids the monotony which would 
result from a strict adherence to the normal line of ten 
syllables with five stresses by using an extra unstressed syl- 
lable at the end of a line Thus : 

“ Thou art inclined to sleep ; 'tis a good dullness,'* (I. ii. 185.) 

These double endings become more and more frequent as 
Shakespeare progressed in bis art. In Love's Labour's Lost 
their percentage is only 4 , in The Tempest it has risen to 33. 

(d) Rhyme. — The absence of rhyme generally indicates that a play 

belongs to a late period of production. More than half the 
verses in Lodfs labour's Lost are rhyming lines, whilst in 
The Tempest there occurs in the dialogue only one rhynfing 
couplet, viz, that which marks the close of the first ^oene of 
II. 
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Internal Bvidenck of Style. — SliAkospeare has various mora or less 
distinct stylos corresponding to his different periods of writing. The 
variations are, of course, not abrupt, but in plays which are soparatof^ 
from one another by intervals of six or seven years, the diflorence^ 
become clearly marked. In his earlier' plavs we obherve iniun 
quibbles and plays on words, verbal conceits, extravagances and fai- 
fetched images which are absent from his later ones. I’ho poet 
appears to aim at effect rather than to use langu.igo as the mere 
expr'*ssii)n of thought, in fact, the ipoeches of his characters often 
lack spontaneousnebH. Again there is an orderliness and ronndnessin 
the .sentences of the earlier plays which are often absent from those of 
hib riper years. At first “the beginning forecasts the endu the end 
remembers the beginning, and all the intermediate parts are framed 
with an eye to both beginning and end.” But in The I'empe^t and 
other plays of the latest period, the poet writes apparimtly more 
rapidly. Thought outruns speech , the sentences are more loosely 
constructed, shaping them8elv(‘s from 8t«‘p to step, “one idea starting 
another, and each clause being born of the momentary impulse of 
the underworking vital current." Prospero’s relation to his 
daughter of her past life affords an example of this late stylo of the 
poet’s. The great magician’s rambling, disjointed sentences in 
which he wanders diffusively from point to point are a true index 
of his agitated state of mind 

Internal Evidence of Mohai. Sfirh. — Not only m the metre and 
language of the plavs do we observe chauges and developments that 
mark the poet’s progress in his art His characterisation and the 
structure of bis plots in the later plays mark an appreciable 
advance. In these there is a greater disregard of forn^l symiaetry 
In the grouping of characters than m the earlier plays. And, as 
the poet’s mmd grows to maturity his reflective power deepens, 
his imagination becomes more fertile, and his humour less super- 
ficial “Finally,” says Dowden, “in moral reach, in true justice, 
4n charity, in self-control, in all that indicates fortitude of will, 
the writings of the mature Shakespeare excel in an extraordinary 
degree those of his younger self ’* 

Remarking upon the romantic element in each of the plays 
{Cymbekne, The Winter's Tale and The Tempest) that belong tt» 
Shakespeare’s last period, Dr. Dowden says • “They receive con- 
tributions from every portion of Shakespeare’s genius, but aU are 
mellowed, refined, made exqui«ite; they avoid the extremes of broad 
humour and of tragic intensity , they were written with less of 
passionate concentration than the plays which immediately precede 
them, but with more of a spirit of deep exquisite recreation.” 

Having establishedPby means of Internal evidence of Metre, Style and 

Moral Spirit that the play belongs to a late period of production, we 

will now state the arguments by which it has been attempted to fix 
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with some definiteness the precise year of its composition. We will 
show that — 

(i) The play mt^st have been written between the year 1603 and 
1613. 

. (li) There is a strong probability of its having been written either 
at the end of 1610, or the beginning of ICll. 

The Play was written subsequent to 1603. 

1. Plono’s translation of Montaigne’s Essays was published in the 
year 1603, and it is known that Shakespeare possessed fne book, for 
there is in the British Museum a copy of it containing the poet’s 
autograph. The 30th chapter of the Ist book of the Essays contains 
a .description of an imaginary nation of cannibals from which the 
following extract is taken : — 

“ It is a nation, would I answer Plat<'>, that hath no kind of traffic, no 
knowledge of letters, no Intelligence of numbers, no name of magistrate, nor 
of polilicul superiority , no use of service, of riches, or of poverty , n-* contracts, 
no suceeasious, uo dividences, no occupation, but idle, no respect of kindred, 
but common ; uo apparel, but natural , no manuring of lands , no use of wine, 
corn, or rnetal.” 

Comparing this with Gon^alo’s description of hia imaginary 
commonwealth in Act II. Sc. i., we can have little doubt but that 
the dramatist was familiar with the work of the Essayist, and that 
the play was produced subsequently to 1603. 

2. There is another allusion in the play which — though not upon such 
good grounds as the passage referred to above — has been thought to 
have been suggested by some lines from the work of a contemporary. 
Prospero’s speech in Act IV. containing the lines: — 

“ The cl )ud-capp'd towers, the qorgeous palaces^ 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself ^ 

Yea, all whxch %t inherit, shad dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind,*' etc. 

bears a certain resemblance to the following passage from the Earl 
of Sterline’s tragedy of Darius, published at Edinburgh in 1603 . — 

“ Let greatness of her glassy scepters vaunt, 

Not scepters, no, but reeds, soon bruised, soon broken ; 

And let this worldly pomp our wits enchant, 

All fades, and scarcely Imves behind a token. 

Those golden palaces, those gorgeous halls, 

With furniture superfluously fair, 

Those stately courts, those sky-encount'ring walls, 

Evanish all like vapours in the air.** 

If we can bring ourselves to believe that Shakespeare’s lines are a 
reminiscence of those of the Earl of Sterhne, then this passage, as 
well as Montaigne’s, jprbids us to place The Tempest before the 
vear 1603. 

Having thus fixed a boundary backwards^ we will now give*"our 
reasons for concluding that the play must have been written before 
(he year 1618. 
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Th« Play was uHtten before 1613. 

1. Manuscript evidsuoe is in existence to the effect that Lije play ‘ was 
acted by John Heininge and the rest of the King’s Company, before 
Prince Charles, the Lady hlhzabetb, and tho Prince PaUtine klectorr 
in the beginning of 1C13,”* 

2. Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair was acted in 1614, and its In- 
duction contains a passage which looks like a sarcasm upon 
Shakespeare : — 

“ If there be never a tt^rvant-momter in thp fair, who can help* it, he tavn. 
nor a nesiaof antiques? He is loth to niako nature afraid in his pla>i. like 
tho->e that bof'et tetnyeKU, and such like droUetics.'* 

It 13 possible that we have here an allusion to Shakespeare’s Caliban, 
and his Winter's TaU, and The Tempest. » 

The Play was probably written in 1610 or i6fi. 

1. In 1609, Sir George Somers was shipwrecked on the island of 
Bermudas, and his adventures were given to the world by Silvester 
Jourdan, one of bis crew, with the following title . — 

A Discovery oi the JiermwLas, otherunse called the ISLE 
OF DIVELS, oy S'r Thomas Gates, Sir Geo. Somers, and 
Captayne Newport, and divers others. 

In this publication, Jourdan informs us, that “the Islands of the 
Bermudas, as every man knoweth, that hath he.ird, or read of them, 
wore never inhabited by any Christian, or heathen, people, but ever 
esteemed, and reputed, a most produitous and inchanted place, 
affording nothing hut gusts, stormes and foul weather ; which made 
every navigator and manner to avoid thorn, as Scyila and Charybdis, 
or as they would fciun the Devil himbelfe.” 

The storm and the shipwreck of 1609, and Jourdan’s particulars of 
the “inchanted” island, may very possibly have suggested to^the 
mind of Shakespeare the opening inoidents and the magical portion 
of the play. Moreover, there are many expressions in the play, 
which, though not literal quotations from Jourdan’s pamphlet, are 
yet close enough paraphrases to lead us to suppose that the poet was 
•familiar with the work of the traveller. Such expressions are : — 
“still-vexed Bermodthes ” ; “not a hair perished”; “lafely in 
harbour is the King’s ship; in the deep nook”; “the rest of the 
fleet which I have dispersed, they all have met again and are bound 
sadly home,” “ supposing that they saw the King’s great person 
perish ” ; “ the manners I have left asleep ” ; “ have we devils here ” ; 
“ though this island seem to be desert, uninhabitable, and almost* 
inaccessible, it must needs be of subtle, tender, and delicate 
temperance”; “the air breathes most sweetly,” and “there is 
everything advantageous to life.” 


♦ In 1613 King James L gave his daughter Elisabeth In marriage to Frederick V , 
Elector Palatine (The Palatinate w. 1,8 then a Qerman state embracing two separate 
regions, the Rhine or Lower Palatinate, and the VpjBgr Palatinate, including a 
part of Bavaria.) It has been suggeated that the play was m (act written, in the 
first Ristaoce, to celebrate this luarnage, and that Proai>ero, the Hchoiar and 
magician, represents Jamer L, wtio was deeply versed in magic, and had written 
a bo<)k on the subject, whilst the princely bride and bridegroom are represented 
by Miranda and Ferdinand. Bee pp xii and xUL 
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The Tempest 


The account of the shipwreck aa given m the additions to Stow 9 
“ Annals,” by Howes is as follows : — 

“In the year 1609, the adventurers and Company of Virginia sent from 
London a fleet of eight ships, with people to supply and make strong the 
colony m Virginia, Sir Thomas Gates being Presideut, m a ship of 300 ton® 
in this ship was also Sir George Somers, who was Admiral, and Captain 
Newport, Vice-Admiral, and wuth them about IbO pensous This ship was 
'Admiral,' and kept company with the rest of the flret to the height of 30 
degrees, and being then assembled to lousult touching duets matters, they 
were surprised with a most extreme violent storm, which scattered the whole 
fleet, yet all the rest of the fleet bent their course for Virginia, where, by 
God’s special favour, they arrived salelj , but this great hbip, th^ugii new, and 
far stronger than any of the rest, fell into a gieat leak, so as marmeis and 
passengers were forced, for three days’ space, to do their utmost to save 
thenischea from sudden sinking . but notw ithstandiiig their incessant 
pumji^rig, and casting out of water by biukets and all other meaus, >et 
the water covered all the goods within the hold, and all men were utterly 
tired and spent in strength, and overcome with labour, and hopeless of an\ 
succour, most of thetn were gone to sleep, yielding themselves to the mercy 
of the sea, being all ver} desirous to die upon any sliore wheresoever Sir 
George Somers, sitting at the stern, seeing the ship desperate of relief, looking 
every minute when the ship would sick, he espied land, winch according tu 
his and Captain Newport's opmion they judged it should be that dreadful 
coast of the Bermudas” We read further that the> eventually “directed 
the ship rnanih for these islands, which, by God’s divine providence, at a high 
w’ater ran right between .wo strong rocks, where it stuck fa^t without 
breaking , . and being come ashore they were soon refreshed and 
cheered, the soil and air being most sweet and delicate.” 

2. It would appear from a comparison of The Tempest with The 
Winter's Tale that the two plays, judged on internal evidence alone, 
were written at about the same time This circumstance supplies 
us with another reason for naming 1610 or 1611 as the date of our 
play, for The Winter's Tale was acted at the Globe Theatre, May 
15th, IGll. The reason for placing Tiie Tempest before The Winter's 
J'ale is as follows: — In the latter play Shakespeare closely follows 
the stoi^ of Greene’s Pandosto; but he departs from it in one ' 
important point. In Greene’s tale the child (the Perdita of Shake 
speare) is cast adrift in a ai.illess and rudderless boat, whereas m the 
play she is exposed m the deserts of Bohemia. The presumption, 
therefore, is that Shakespeare departed from his authority m this 
one particular, because he had already made use of the incident in 
The Tempest 

5. Another reason for assigning the composition of the play to 1610, is 
that at this time the minds of all Englishmen were full of thoughts 
of colonisation, and the diffusion of civilisation. Not only had men 
learned to see new and splendid prospects for navigation, commerce 
and industry, for national prosperity and national power, but the 
colonisation of Virginia (1607) had turned their thoughts in the 
direction of the propagation of religion, and of the benefits of 
oivihsatiou. It may be that this tendency of the age is reflected in 
The Tempest “ Prospero,” says Carri^re, “has subdued the rude 
savage, the mixture^f Vernon and animal, and taken the sovereignty 
of the island from him, but has made amends for his usurpatioi?» by 
endeavouring to raise him to the state of huiSlanity , we may herein 
find an answer to the great question of the time, how far the higher 
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culture is justified in crushing tha lower stage of development.” It 
is true that the spirit of adventure and zeal for geographical discovery 
constituted a marked feature of the later years of Elizabeth, as well 
as of the reign of James I., but it appears to have been only in t 3 ;i 0 
latter reign that colonists and explorers troubled themselves to any 
great extent with the diffusion of the benefits of civilisation amongst 
the savages with whom they came in contact. 

SUMMARY OP THE ARGUMENTS FOR THE 
• DATE OF ^‘THE TEMPEST.” 

1. It was one of Shakespeare’s latest plays. 

Internal evidence of metre, style and moral spirit shews this. 

2 It was written after the year 1603. 

(а) Flono’s Translation of Montaigne’s Essays was published m this 
year and is clearly referred to in the description of Gonzalo’s imaginary 
commonwealth 

(б) Prospero’s speech containing the lines — 

“ The clotui-ca^jp'd towers^ the gorgeotu •palaces^"' etc. 
may have been suggested by a passage in the Earl of Sterline's Tragedy 
of Darius published in 1603 

3 It was written before the year 1613. • 

(а) It was acted on the occasion of the marriage of Princess Elizabeth 
with the Palsgrave Frederick in February, 1618. 

(б) The Induction to Ben Jonson’s JBartholoview Fair, acted in 1614. 
appears to contain allusions to it. 

i. It was probably written late in 1610 or early in 1611. 

(а) It contains evident references to Sir Geo Somers’ shipwreck as 
recounted in Jourdan’s pamphlet published in 1609. 

(б) There is evidence to show that it was written before. The Winter* s 
Tale which was played m 1611. 

(c) This was a period of strong interest in geographical discoyery 
combined with enthusiasm for the spread of the benefits of religion and 
civilisation among savages. 

ARGUMENTS FOR AN EARLIER DATE. 

Hunter assigns the date of The Tempest to the year 1596 and gives as 
his principal reason that the Prologue to Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his 
Humour contains unquestionable allusions to our play, * Ben Jonson’s 
play was first represented at the Rose Theatre in 1596 and, if the Prologue, 
as we have it, were spoken on the same occasion we should certainly 
possess a very strong argument in favour of an early date. * 

Reply: — (i.) There is no definite fact to determine the date of the 
Prologue which is wanting in the quarto of 1610 and is first met with in 
the folio of 1616. (ii.) Internal evidence is altogether opposed to such an 

early date. • 

Hunter asain maintains The Tempest to be identical with the Dove's 
Labour's Won mentilined by Meres in his list of Shakespeare’s plays 
published In 1599. 
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Reply The play given in Meres' list as Love's Labour's Won is, in 
all probability. All's Well chat Ends Well, (ii.) It is not m Shakespeare’s 
manner to take the title of his play from the mam incident in the play— 
i» this case the love of Ferdinand amd Miranda-~but rather from “ the 
general course of thought or action.” (iii.) In The Tempest the lady falls 
in love at first sight and is not won by any love labours at all. 

Karl Klze places the date of the play in the year 1604. He quotes from 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone whu*h was published before 1605 — 

Ail our English wnters, 

I mean such as are happy in the Italiam, 

Will deign to steal out of this author, mainly: 

Almost as much as from Montaigne 

Elze ispf opinion that Jonson here alludes to Shakespeare’s description 
of Gonzalo’a imaginary commonwealth to which we have already referred 
above and that consequently The Tempest must have been written before 
1605. 

Reply : — If the lines refer to Shakespeare at all they may just as well refer 
to his oorrowmgs from Montaigne in other plays, especially Hamlet (1604), 
as to The Tempest 

Again, in 11. ii. Trinculo mentions “a dead Indian ” and a painted sea- 
m( 'lister In»lians had first been brought over to England by Frobisher in 
1577 and excited great interest. Elze argues that by 1610 or 1611 they 
had became an almost everyday sight and that the exhibition of dead 
Indians would hardly prove remunerative. With regard to the sea-monster 
he 8a}8 that such a ” strange fish ” in the form of a woman from her waist 
upwards was actually exhibited in 1604 

Reply’— {\.) If Indians excited interest, in 1604, twenty-seven years after 
their first introduction into England, such an interest might very well 
continue for another six years, (ii.) The mere mention of a ” dead 
Indnya ” and a “ strange fish ” does not necessarily imply that the poet 
had any panihular exhibition m his mind, (in.) If some such exhibition 
were in Shakespeare’s mind and made a deep impression upon it, surely he 
may be credited with a memory good enough to retain that impression for 
a few ye trs. 

ARGUMENT FOR A LATER DATE. 

It has been suggested that The Tempest was a masque written by 
Shakespeare in 1613 to celebr.tte the marriage of Princess Elizabeth 
with the Elector Frederick. The marriage took place on February 14th, 
1613, and TIu Tempest was one of a series of nineteen plays which were 
performed at the nuptial festivities in May, 1613. Those who argue for 
this date have an interpretation for the play which is adapted to suit their 
theory. They contend that the chief human personages Prospero, 
Ferdinand and Miranda represent King James, the Elector and Elizabeth, 
the island pnneess ” A foreign prince from beyond the seas espouses 
an island priiiceRs who has never left her home the union being brought 
aiKmt oy the wisdom of her |^ge father potent in all lawful arts, but the 
In^xorabte enemy of witchcraft, precisely the character which James the 
Fi^si supported in his own estimation. ’’ It is poin^d out, moreover, bnat 
tii“ supposed death of Ferdinand conveys an allusion to the death of Prinos 
Renry whieh had taken place m the preceding November, and that at th« 
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last the childless Prosparo gains a son in Ferdinand, as James was 
regaining one m Frederick, 

Reply — (1,) None of the other plays chosen for the same occasion were 
new plays, (ii.) The explanation of the play representing it as symbolical 
is f anci fill and far-fetch^. (lii.) Although the real masque contained in 
Act IV. of The Tempest ia a bndal masque, yet it ansea naturally enough 
out of the action of the play and need not be associated with any particular 
wedding, (iv ) Prince Henry died in November, 1612 . the marriage of 
Princess Elizabeth took place on February Utb, 1613, The interval 
appears to be somewhat short even for Shakespeare to have composed the 
play of The Tempest m the time. 

ON MASQUES. 

Definition of Masques. • 

The “ masque or “ mask was a dramatic composition of a somewhat 
elastic kind comprising, in varying proportions, declamation and dialogue, 
music and dancing, decoration and scenery On the one hand, in its more 
primitive stages, it closely resembled the pageant in externals , on the 
other hand in its later developments in the distinctness of its characters 
and in the fulness of the action introduced into its scheme, it is scarcely to 
be distinguished from the regular drama. It was not usually committed 
to ordinary performers, but was most often played by the highest nobility 
of both sexes, whilst on occasions even the King and Queen took part in it. 
Their Popularity. 

Masques were a favourite form of entertainment in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign and were common incidents in her progresses. They were 
cultivated with even more assiduity in the reign of James I., and in that 
of his successor, outshone the attractions of the regular drama itself. 

Most of the Elizabethan dramatists contributed to this species of 
entertainment, but it attained its highest degree of excellence in the bands 
of Ben Jonson whose “ mythological personages, amid the* most 
scrupulous preservation of their respective attributes, move with 
elasticity and vigour ; and while the dialogue is distinguished by a 
masculine strength and freedom, the lyrical part of these gay pastimes is 
clothed with all the richness and luxuriance of poetry.” — W m. Gifford, 

Other well-known writers of Masques were Fletcher (d. 1637), Chapman 
(d. 1634), Dekker (d circa 1337), Ford (d, 1639), and Campion (d. 1623). 
Their Origin and History. 

Masques being so closely connected with pageants and triumphs, it is 
difficult to say at what period they originated. Warton says: “ It is not 
quite uncertain that masques had their beginning in the reign** of 
Edward 111.” The earliest masque, however, of which we have any 
definite knowledge is that of which Edward Hall, the chronicler^ writes 
as follows : On the day of the Epiphany (1513) at night, the king with 
eleven other were disguised after the manner of Italy, called a Mask, a 
thing not seen afore in England. . . . After the banquet done these 
Masquers came in with six gentlemen disguised In silk, bearing stafi- 
torcbes. and desired the ladies to dancdf* '^Thui it appears that the 
Inasque came to Finland from Italy and that it grew out of the Carnival 
and was at first especially associated with the Feast of Epiphany, old 
Chriatmas Day (our Twelfth Day). 

i 
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In the year 161B the Society of Lincoln’s Inn presented a masqne 
before James I. in honour of the marriage of Princess Elizabeth at the 
cost of more than one thousand and eighty pounds. This entertain- 
ment will have taken place during the series of festivities which 

• included the presentation of The Tempest The poetry was by 
Chapman and the machinery by Inigo Jones. 

The performance of a masque by Queen Henrietta Maria and her 
ladies at Whitehall in 1632 probably supplied the occasion for the 
disloyal innuendo which is contained m Histrio MasttXj William 
Prynne’s famous invective against the stage. 

The Microcosmus of T. Nabbes (printed 1637) was the fiiist masque 
brought upon the public stage. 

Salient Features of a Masque. 

The salient features of masques were — (1) Allegories and mythical 
subjects predominated: (2) The characters are usually gods and 
goddesses of classical mythology, or personified qualities such as 
Delight, Grace, Love, Harmony, Revel, Sport, Laughter: (3) The 
number of characters is usually small and often equally divided 
between males and females : (4) The entertainments were shorter than 
regular dramas: (5) The scenes are laid in ideal regions, such as 
the Hill of Knowledge, the House of Chivalry, the House of Ooeanus, 
the Fountain of Light: (61 They were written in rhymed verse: 
(7) They were performed privately and the actors and actresses were 
amateurs : (8) Their object was usually to celebrate marriages in high 
life: (9) Most costly and elaborate scenery and costume were 
employed : (10) Within the masque proper there is usually a ridiculous 
masque or “anti-masque” (* antio-masque), performed partly by 
servants, partly by actors hired for the purpose, and generally separated 
from the actual masque by a change of scene. 

Shakespeare And Masques. 

Shakespeare's Tempest is not the only play in which he has 
introduce a masque. In the Merchant of Venice he alludes to most 
of its distinguishing features. There is a masque m Henry VIII., and 
in Love's Labour's Lost; the fifth act of Cymbeline contains an 
apparition scene which has some of the characteristics of a masque; 
and the fairy machinery, the lyrical strain and the farcical interlude of 
A Midsummer Night's Lream associate it closely with the same class 
of representation. 

The Masques in “ The Tempest” 

The play of The Tempest contains two more or less elaborate masques 
(in*III. iii. and IV. i.) of the kind which was at that time frequently 
presented before persons of distinction. The more important of these 
masques, that which is presented in Act IV., has the following features 
oharactezistia of this kind of entertainment : — (1) It la performed in 
honour of a marriage. It is written in rhymed verse. (3) It takes 
place out of doors and the characters are taken from classical 
mythology. (4) The whole forms a “majestic vision” and is 
“ harmonious charmingly.” (5) Nymphs and Reapers dance, “ properly 
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habiiod ” {i.e baudsomely attired) (6) The exproABions “ baaeioss 
(abrio ” and “ inHubstaDtial pageant,” aud the suddenness with which 
the viwon disappears from view, appear to denote fao.LO kind of elaborate 
machvnery 

The Banquet Scene of Act III., wbicli Sebastian describes as a 
living drollery,” resembles in some degree an anti-masque. It was in 
dumb show, and in this rospoot resombles the earlier masque whose 
chief attraction consisted in splendid costumes and decorations, in 
music and in dancing. In this case also, as m the other, the sudden 
vamhhin| of the banquet “ with a quaint device” suggests some stage 
propertK^ unusually elaborate for use in an ordinary play at that period. 
[For additional niforination on the subject of masquos. bee the Appendix, p 196 j 

THE SOURCE CP THE PLOT. 

Many works are named from which Shakespeare probably took 
incidents, or borrowed ideas for parts of the play of The Tempest, 
but there is no known work to which the plot of the play can be traced. 

It IS quite possible, however, that Shakespeare did borrow his plot 
from some story which is now lost, though it may have been at one 
time in existence in print We know that in the case of other plays 
he almost invariably founded the plot upon some well known tale, 
and It is consequently not an unlikely supposition that the plot of 
The Tempest had a similar origin, 

Aurelio and Isabella. 

This presumption is perhaps borne out by the fact that the poet 
Collins informed the laureate Thomas Warton that he had read the 
romance from which the play was formed, and though he named a 
story Aurelio and Isabella which, on examination, was found to 
contain no suggestion of such a plot, yet, as Warton says: “A useful 
conclusion may b(3 drawn from it, that Shakespeare’s story is some- 
where to be found m an Italian novel, at least that the story preceded 
Shakespeare.” Uere Warton adds : — 

“Mr. Collms had searched this subject with no leas fidelity, than iudgmem 
and industry , but his memory failinj 4 in his last calamitous indisposition, 
he probably gave me the name of one novel tor another. 1 remember he added 
a cil'cumstaiice, whu h may lead to a discovery, that the principal character of 
the romance, answering to Shakespeare’s Prospero, was a chemical uecro- 
inancer, who had bound a spirit like Ariel to ol>ey his call and perform his 
services It was a common pietence of the dealers in the occult sciences to 
have a demon at command At least Aurelio or Orelio was probably one of the 
names of this romance, tlie production and multipH* ation of gohi being the 
grand object of alchemy. Taken at large, the magical part of Tiie 2'ernpest is 
founded in that sort of philosophy which was practised by John Dee and his 
associates, and has been called the Robicrusian. The name Ariel came from the 
Talmudistic mysteries with which the learned Jews had so inflicted this science." 

The Beautiful Sidea, * 

There is in existence a German play, Die Schbne Sidea (The Beautiful 
Sidea); by Jacob Ayrer, a notary of Nuremberg, the plot of which 
resembles that of The Tempest so closely that critics have supposed 
that the two plays were in some way Tonoected with each other. 
Bt is impossible that Ayrer’s plot was taken from The Tempest, inasmuch 
as he died in 1605. ^ 

• Thoms, however, says that he lived " probably till about 161A'* 
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We must therefore come to one of four conolnalons, either— 

1. The regemblance in plot ajid incident is accidental. 

2. Shakespeare and A)rer went to the same source (now lost) for 

their plots. 

8. Shakespeare was acquainted with Ayrer’s play. 

4. He had heard of it from some member of a company of English 
comedians who were at Nuremberg in 1604. 

We ourselves incline to the fourth supposition, for the resemblance 
between the two plays is in plot only. ^ 

[For the benefit of the curious and of thosJ interested in such comparisons 
we give in the Appendix p. 199 the chief points of resemblance between 
the two plays, extracted from Mr. Thoms' Thr€€ Notelett on 
Shakespeare.] 

Sources for different parts of the Play. 

Where positive facts are lacking it will usually be found that 
conjectures abound. Hence we need not he surprised to find that 
many different works are named as havmg furnished Shakespeare 
with incidents or ideas for his play. We give here a list of the more 
important: — 

1. Silvester Jourdan’s Discovery of the Bermudas referred to on p. ix. 

2. Another pamphlet was issued in 1610 in connection with the 

same vovage of Sir Geo. Somers, with the title The True 
Declaration of the Council of Virginia, which may also have 
furnished hints. 

3. Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s Essays, alluded to on p. viii. 

4. The Earl of Sterline’s tragedy of Darius, for which see p. viii. 

5. Hakluyt’s Voyages (1898) may have provided some features, see the 

note on III., iii., 47. 

6. Eden’s History of Travale in the East and West Indies, probably 

furnished the name of Setebos, and perhaps also the names 
Alonso, Ferdinand, Sebastian, Gonzalo and Antonio. 

7. Baleigh’s Discovery of the large, rich, and bewtiful Empire of 

Quiana (1596) in which the author speaks of “a nation of 
people whose heads appear not above their shoulders .... 
they are reported to have their eyes in their shoulders, and 
their mouths in the middle of their breasts.’' With this 
description compare Act III., So. iii., 43-7 

“ When we were boys, 

♦IFho would believe that there were mountaineers 
Dew-lapped like bulls, whose throats had hanging at 'em 
Wallets of flesh f or that there were such men 
Whose heads stood iw their breasts f ’* 

8. Golding’s Translation Omd was familiar to Shakespeare, who 

appears to have been Indebted to it for much of Prospero’s, 
speech. m 

^ Ye 4v$s of hUls. brooks, standing lakesandgtoves,' eto. (v. i. 93-80.) 
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9. For Ihe magical portions of the book Shakespeare may have taken 
B'ugge''tion» from King James’ Demonology (1603) , from Scot's 
Ihacoverie of Witchcraft and Discours of Divels and Spirits 
(1584) and from Dr. Dee, a famous magician and conjuror, 
^hose library of four thousand books and seven thousand 
manuscripts was seized in 1683. 

10 From the chapter in Philemon Holland’s translation of Pliny 
(1601), which treats “ of strange and wondrous shapes of sundne 
^nations,” Shakespeare may have gathered general ideas of a 
monster in human shape, like Caliban. 

THE SCENE OP THE PLAY-^PKOSPERO’S 
ISLAND. 

A great deal of profitless speculation has been indulged in as to the 
exact locality in which the scene of The Tempest is laid. Commentators 
have asked themselves what particular island in the Mediterranean Sea 
(and even in the Atlantic Ocean) Shakespeare had in his mind when he 
wrote the play, and various answers have been supplied. Although we 
ourselves do not for a moment believe that Prospero’s island ever had any 
real existence except in the imagination, yet for the sake of completeness 
we mention a few of the theories which have been seriously put forward 
by others. 

(1) Chalmers proposes Bermuda as the scene of the play. The 
absurdity of this suggestion is evident from two passages : — 

(i) In I. ii. 230 we read that when the king’s ship was wrecked 

close by the shore of the island, Ariel dispersed the rest of the 
fleet, and that by the time he has, with his customary 
rapidity, returned to his master : — 

“ they all have met again 
And are upon the Mediterranean fiote^ 

Bound sadly home for Naples^ 

Supposing that they saw the king's ship wreck'd." 

(1. ii. 283.) 

Can we stretch probability so far as to imagine that in the 
space of a few minutes, or at most hours, the fleet voyaged 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mediterranean Sea ? 

(ii) A gain we read, a few lines earlier in the same speech, that Ariel 

has safely lodged the king’s ship : — 

“ in the deep nook^ where once, 

Thou calVdst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the stilUvex'd Bermoot^s" (1. il. ^27.) 

When we reflect that Ariel was able “ to fly,” to ride on the 
curl’d clouds,” to “ drink the air before him and return or ere 
your pulse beat twice,” it would hardly seem necessary to 
disturb his slumbers at midnight* that he might fetch dew 
from one part of the island to another. 

8. Hunter suggesISs Lampedusa, and gives his reasons. It lies mid-way 
between Malta and the African coast, and Is in dimensions ” what we 
m>ii7 imagina Profi^ro’s island to have been ; in circuit thirteen miles 
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and a half ; ” it is *' situated in a stormy sea,” is a deborted island, and 
has the reputation of “ being enchanted.” 

3. Dr. Bell thought that Corcyra was the locality intended by the poet, 
and others have suggested Malta. 

We have said that we do not believe Shakespeare had any particular 
locality in his mind when he wrote the play. This does not preclude 
the possibility of his having been influenced by contemporary 
descriptions of the Bermudas, or of any other island or colony ; but 
surely the brain and the imagination that could create a P^^ospero, an 
Ariel, and a Miranda, could give them “• a local habitation ” without 
the aid of geography. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TEMPEST/’ 

A Romantic Drama, 

The Tempest is one of the most imaginative, most original, and 
most varied of Shakespeare’s romantic drikmas. In it “the wild and 
the wonderful, the pathetic and the sublime are artfully and gracefully 
combined with the sportive sallies of a playful imagination.” In it 
Shakespeare has “ made the supernatural natural, and the wonderful 
ordinary ” After exhausting old worlds he has, as Johnson says, 
“imagined new.” 

The action is simple aad the plot slight. We know what the 
end will be almost from the very beginning, and yet our interest never 
wavers, for the poet has brought together, “ without any violation of 
dramatic probability or consistency, the most extraordinary incidents, 
and the most singular assemblage of characters, that fancy, in her 
wildest moods, has ever generated.” — Drake. 

“Coleridge says The Tempest is a specimen of the purely romantic 
drama The term rovt-ant't-c is here used in a technical sense ; that is, 
to distinguish the Shakespearian from tbe Classic Drama. In this 
sense, 1 cannot quire agree with the gi^sat critic that the drama is 
purely romantic. Highly romantic it certainly is, in its wide, free, 
bold variety of character and incident, and in all the qualities that 
enter Into the picturesque ; yet not more romantic in such sort, I think, 
but that it IS at the same time equally classic ; classic, not only in that 
the unities of tune and place are strictly observed, but as having the 
otlter qualities which' naturally go with those laws of the classic form; 
In its severe beauty and majestic simplicity, its interfusion of the 
lyrical and the ethical, and in the mellow atmosphere of serenity and 
composure which envelopes it. as if on purpose to show the Poet’s 
mastery not only of bqfh^he Classic and Romantic l>rama, but of the 
common Nature out of which both of them grew. This union of l^otb 
kinds in one without hindrance to the distinctive qualities of either— 
this it IS, I think, that chiefly distinguishes The Tempest from the 
Po«>t.*i other drmmee ” — Hun.soN. 
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Compared with “ A Midsummer Nig:ht’a Dream.” 

In The Tempest, aa in A Midsummer Night^s Dream, magical or 
supernatural agencies are the mainspring of the plot. But it difiera 
from the earlier play in that it is pervaded by a more serious atmo- 
sphere. It belongs clearly to a maturer age. As Dr. Dowden says : 
“ In the earlier play of fairy enchantments, A Midsummer Night's 
^ Dream, the * human mortals ’ wander to and fro in a maze of error, 
misled by the mischievous frolic of Puck, the jester and clown of Fairy- 
land. But here the spirits of the elements, and Oahban, the gross 
genius o^rute matter, — needful for the service of life — are brought under 
subjection to the human will of Prospero.** 

The Midsummer Night's Dream and The Tempeet may be, lu so far. com- 
pared that in both the mfluence of a wonderful world of spirits la 

iiiterwoven with the turmoil of human passions, and with the farcical adventures 
of folly. ... In profound and original characterization, the superiority of 
The Tempeet is obvious ; as a whole, we must always admire the masterly skill 
which he has here displayed m the economy of his means, and the dexterity with 
which he has disguised his preparations, — the scaffoldings for the wonderful 
afenal structure. In the Mtdeummer Nvght'e Dream, on the other hand, there 
flows a luxuriant vein of the boldest and most fantastical invention ; the most 
extraordmary combmation of the most dissimilar ingredients seem to have been 
brought about without effort by some mgenious and lucky accident, and the 
colours are of such clear transparency that we think the whole of the variegated 
fabric may be blown away with a breath ScHi.BQEii. 

* The Tempest is at once the complement of, and the pendant to, the Winter's 
Tale and The Midsummer Night’s Dream While in the last the mind and the 
life of man are contemplated from the side of fancy and feeling, and In the 
Wtnter^s Tale from that of passion and affection— the highest degrees of pam 
and pleasure it is iu will and action that it appears in The Tempeet. Here all 
is design and forethought, all is bristling with resolves and deeds. But, 
Inasmuch as we are still within the comic domain, its resolution seems to be 
bom only of the mom- at ; and the will, capricious and rapidly determined to 
evil, or swayed again to good, never ripens into action ; it is soon overthrown 
by higher opponing powers, and after fruitless endeavours relapses into 
Impotency U LBioi. 

[For a further comparison between the two plays the student is referred 

to the Oxford and Cambridge edition of A Midsummer Night's Dream, 

p. xxvii.] 

The Three Unities are Preserved. 

It is a oharacteristio feature of this play that In it Shakespeare has 
preserved in a much greater degree than in any of his other plays, the 
Dramatic Unities. 

The Unity of Time requires that the time taken in the representation 
of the play should be proportioned as near as can be to that of the 
action of the play. In no case should the time of the feigned action 
exceed the compass of a natural day. The whole of the actibn of 
The Tempest is comprised within a period of less than four hours. 

The Unity of Place requires that the scene be continued through the 
play, in the same place where it was laid in the beginning. 
Praotioally, the whole of the scene The Tempest is laid in 

Prosperous island, and the distances over which the characters are 
supposed TO pass are uo greater than could he traversed m th Mine 
allotted. 
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The Umty of Action, requires that the poet should aim at one great 
and complete action, to the carrying on of which all things in his 
play, even the very obstacles, are to be subservient This Unity 
has been observed, inasmuch as all the subordinate incidents 
depend upon and contribute towards the one strong concentrated 
interest, the display of Prosporo’s lyiagical power and beneficence, 
culminating m the marriage of Ferdinand and ^^l^anda,” 

’* 8ome have thought that In this play Shakespeare appoiaily undertook to 
silence the pedantic cavillers of hii time by showing that he could keep to the 
rules of the Greek stage, if he chose to do so, without being any less him- 
self."— Hudson. 

The Love Element in the play. 

In reviewing the characteristics of the play we must not omit to 
mention that feature which, for many, will constitute its greatest 
charm — the love scenes between Ferdinand and Miranda 

In Act I., Scene li., and in Act III., Scene i., love at first sight and the 
emotion of love, the mutual sympathy and the thrill and -withal the 
purity and innocence of love are expressed with such simplicity and 
beauty at we thall look in vain to find in the v^orks of any other 
dramatist. Mrs. Kemble, speaking of Miranda, says that “ her surrender 
of herself to the man she loves is so little feminine after the approved 
feminine fashion, that it is simply angelic,^' and Mrs. Jameson supposes 
that “ there is nothing of the kind in poetry equal to the scene between 
Ferdinand and Miranda.” 

Parallel between Prospero and Shakespeare. 

There is another peculiar interest in the play of The Tempest^ con- 
sisting in the fact that Prospero has been identified with Shakespeare 
himself, Mr. Campbell, who regarded the play as the last the poet 
wrote, speaks aa follows : “ The Tempest^ however, has a sort of sacred- 
ness, as the last work of the mighty workman. Shakespeare, as if 
oonsoioua that it would be his last, and as if inspired to typify himself, 
has made its hero a natural, dignified and benevolent magician, who 
could conjure up spirits from the vasty deep, and command super- 
natural agency by the most seemingly natural and simple means. And 
this play of our poet has magic, indeed ; for what can be simpler in 
language than the courtship of Ferdinand and Miranda, and yet what 
can be more magical than the sympathy with which it subdues us ? 
Here Shakespeare himself is Prospero, or rather the superior genius who 
commands both Prospero and Ariel. But the time was approaching 
when the potent sorcerer was to break his staff and bury it [in the 
•ajthj .... That staff has never been and never will be 
recovered.’* 

'* It Is not chiefly because Prospero Is a great enchanter, now about to break 
his magic staff, to drown his book deeper than ever plummet sounded, to dismiss 
his al^ sptrlbs, and to return to the practical service of uis Dukedom, that we 
identify jptospero in aome measure with Shakespeare himself. It is rather 
because the temper of Ptospero, the grave harmony of his character, his self- 
mastery. his oalnt validity of will, his 8en<iltivenes8 to wrong, his unfaltering 
iuatioe, and with these, a certain abandonment, a reirl^tenesB from the common 
joys and sorrows of the world, are oharaoterlsiie ol Shakespeare as diioovered 
to i|s in all his latest plays Downnif. 
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“In the play of The Tempeet Shakespeare has comhtned all the resources of 
his wonderful imagination, and In It ban with eons urn mate nkill displays i the 
vast variety of his powers In the latter qnaiity — that oi his varii*ty -Lii.» play 
may be pronounced the most oriuiaat. as well as the most cooipleie of his 
prod actions. It is at once instinct with grace and beauty, grandeur and 
Buiillniity, mirth, cheerfulness, and broad humour. It is not.mure natu al In its 
huuiaa passion thau it is in its spiritual emotion and aff utiou , aud <>ucn is the 
power of the poet's ‘so potent art,' that his i<leal beings, however wild and 
fantastic, possebs as complete an individuality and identity, with nhow of 
verlsimilitudle (or, in plainer word'*, they are as natural), as bis ttjOHt ordinary 
and every-day characters. Such, too. is bis skill In exciting our sympathies with 
them all, that we take no morn Interest in the crowulug of Miranoa's happiuasa 
with her lover, than we do in the emancipation and unchartered liberty of the 
delicate jtrlel." — O owdkn Clajuxs. 

THE UNDERLYING IDEA OP THE PLAY. 

“ The true freedom of man conststs in service.*'* 

Cheerfulness under Calamity. 

This appears to us to be one of the keynotes of the play. It is struck 
at the very beginning by the Boatswain, who, with shipwreck threaten- 
ing him, and whilst working like twenty men, yet inspires confidence 
and calls for cheerfulness on the part of his men, he himself, full of 
earnestness though he be, jesting in the midst of danger. 

** Height my hearts / cheerly^ cheerly, my hearts I yare, yare 1 " (I. i. 6.) 
The same excellent quality is perceptible all through the play m the 
person of Gonzaio, who, in the first scene, with death staring him in 
the face, draws great comfort from this same Boatswain, whose “ com- 
plexion is perfect gallows," but in whose honesty, we imagine, “ the 
good old lord '* discerns a kindred spirit to his own. Ferdinand also, 
who in his own country 

** would no more endure 
This wooden slavery than to suffer 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth," (III i 61 ) 

beoomes, for Miranda’s sake, a “ patient log-man," and ieariis that 
“ the labour we delight in physics pain."t Miranda, who, by her 
Instinctive cheerfulness, had onoe before raised in her father “ an 
undergoing stomach, to bear up against what should ensue” when 
she did “ smile 

Infused w-ith a fortitude from heaven " (I n 153) 
now WMps with joy, and in “ plain and holy innocence " oSers herself 
to Ferdinand, if not to be his wife, to be his maid — 

“ To he your fellow 

You may deny me ; but Til he your servant, 

Whether you will or no." (III. i. 84 ) 

Ariel, too, although a spirit of air and, consequently, a “ chartered 
libertine, "I nevertheless serves his master “ without or grudige or 
grumbling," and takes a pride in the performance even of the labour 
that is repugnant to his inmost nature— 

“ Sir, all this service 

Have I done since I wei^," (V. i. 225.) 

He proudly says to Prospero, and asks him eagerly, 

U Waa H well done t " (V. i. 240 ) 


• Dowbbm. 
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Whence this Cheerfulness Ortgrinates, 

A point, however, of importance to be observed m connection with 
this oheerEulnets tinder circumstances which might be expected to 
exclude it, is that it is only perceptible in the persons of those who put 
their hearts into their work. We do not see it in Caliban, whose nature 
is to curse, and who displays only cheerfulness of the spurious kind, 
excited artificially and subject to sudden reaction, nor do we see it in 
Sebastian or Antonio, whose jests have more of bitterness than merri- 
ment in them. If we look a little further into the nature of this cheer- 
fulness, we shall see that it is something more than the mere ei^rvescence 
of spirits or the joie de mvre, which we may observe in many of the 
characters of Shakespeare’s earlier plays ; and yet it is not the studied 
cheerfulness which was assumed, and nobly assumed by Henry V. before 
Agincourt, with a view to uplifting the drooping spirits of his soldiers. 
The cheerfulness, which we regard as one of the keynotes of The Tempest^ 
18 a second nature, and in great measure the outcome of bringing up 
and education. It is in fact the visible outward indication of the true 
freedom of man which *• consists m service.** 

** Finally, In the Epilogue, which was written perhaps by Shakespeare, perhaps 
by someone acquainted with his thoughts, Prospero, m hia character of a man, 
no longer a potent enchanter, petitions the spectators of the theatre for two 
things, pardon and freedom . Shakespeare was aware that no life is ever 
lived which does not need to receive as well as to render forgiveness. He knew 
that every energetic dealer with the world must seek a smcere and liberal 
pardon for many things Forgiveness and freedom : these are keynotes of the 
play When it was occupying the mind of Shakespeare, he was passing from 
his service as an English country gentleman Had bis mind been dwelling on the 
question of how he should employ nis new freedom, and liad he been enforcing 
upon himself the truth that the highest freedom lies In the bonds of duty ? *' 

Dowden 

SHAKESPEARE'S LATEST PERIOD OF 
AUTHORSHIP. 

Dr. Dowden, classifying the plays of Shakespeare according to ** epochs 
of spintual alteration and development,*' places together in one group 
Timon of Athens, The Tempest and Gymbehne, and he gives as his reason 
for placing The Tempest in this group that he finds in it “ the pathetic 
yet august serenity of Shakespeare’s fiinal period.” Speaking of the group 
of these plays, he says, ** It would seem that about this period Shake- 
speare’s mind was much occupied with the questions, In what temper are 
we to receive the injuries inflicted upon us by our fellow-men 7 How are 
we to bear ourselves towards those £bat wrong us ? How shall we secure 
our inward being from chaos amid the evils of the world ? How shall we 
attain to the most just and noble attitude of soul in which life and the 
injuries of life may be confronted ? ” and, oompanng the characteristics 
of the*tbree plays, he writes, “ But the ties of deepest kinship between 
them are spiritual There is a certain romantic element in each. They 
receive contributions from every portion of Shakespeare’s genius, but all 
are mellowed, refined, made exquisite ; they avoid the extremes of broad 
humour and of tragic intensifjr ; they were written with less of passionate 
concentration than the plays which immediately precede them, but with 
more of a spint of deep or exquisite recreation. . . Shakespeare still 

thought of the graver trials and tests which life applies to numan 
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character, of the wrongs which man inflicts on man ; but hit present 
temper demanded not a tragic issue — ^it rather demanded an issue into 
joy or peace. The dissonance must be resolved into a harmony, clear 
and rapturous, or solemn and profound. And, accordingly, in each of 
these plays. The W%nter*s Tale, Cymheline, The Tempest, while grievous 
errors of the heart are shown to ua, and wrongs of man to man as cruel 
as those of the great tragedies, at the end there is a resolution of the 
disbonance, a reconciliation. This is the word which interprets Shake- 
speare’s latest plays — reconciliation, ‘ word over all, beautiful as the 
sky ’ It ii not, as in the earlier comedies The Two Gentlemen of 
Yeirond, Much Ado About Nothing, As You Like It, and others — a mere 
denouement. The resolution of the discords in these latest plays is not 
a mere stage necessity, or a necessity of composition, resorted to by 
the dramatist to effect an ending of his play, and little interesting his 
imagination or his heart Its significance here is ethical and spiritual ; 
it is a moral necessity.” 

'* And Shakespeare, we have good reason to behave, did at last attain to the 
serene self-possession which he had sought with such persistent effort. He 
feared that he might become (in spite of Mercutio's lests) a Eomeo; he feared 
that he might falter from his strong »dlf-maint6nance mto a Hamlet ; he suffered 
grievous wrong and he resolved that he would not be a Timon. He ended b> 
becoming Duke Prospero. Admired Miranda — ^truly “ a thread of his own life 
he made over tu the young gallant Pettlmand— (and yet was there not a touch 
of sadness In resigning to a somewhat shall ow-souled Fletcher the art he 
loved ?). He broke hia magic staff ; he drowned his book deeper than ever 
plummet sounded; he went back, serenely looking down upon all of human 
life, yet refusing his share m none of it, to hia Dukedom at Stratford resolved 
lo do Duke’s work, such as it is, well."— Dowden. 

ON VARIOUS INTERPRETATIONS OF THE PLAY. 

In discussing the subject of Masques w© pointed out that in them 
allegories and mythological subjects predominated. We do not ourselves 
consider that Shakespeare himself regarded The Tempest in the light of 
a Masque, though it may possibly have been written or at least received 
additions for the purpose of private representation at Court. Be that as 
It may, it resembles the dramatic compositions, known as masques, in so 
far as it has, more than any other of Shakespeare’s pUys, given rise to 
many fanciful interpretations. Many critics have regarded it as a masque, 
and have detected in the scheme of the play a great deal more than is 
apparent to the ordinary reader, a great deal more also than would be 
obvious to the spectator, and much more, we venture to think, than was 
in the mind of the poet when he wrote the play. This characteristic of the 
play, its tendency to lead critics to perceive in it something more than 
" the irresponsible play of poetic fancy,” is illustrated by Dr. Dovvden, 
from whom we take the following quotation : — 

“ It remains to notice of The Tempest that it has had the quality, as 
a work of art, of setting its critics to work as if it were an allegory , and 
forthwith it baffles them, and seems to mock them for supposing that 
they had power to * pluck out the heart of fts ^mystery.' A curious and 
interesting chapter iij^ the history of Shakespearian criticism might be 
written if the various interpretations were brought together of^ the 
allegorical significance of Prospero. of Miranda, of Ariel, of Caliban, 
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Oalibaa, says Kreyssig, is the People. He Is understanding apart irom 
imagination, declares l^ofessor Lo^^ell He is the primitive man aban- 
don^ to himself, declares M. M^zi^res .... That Caliban is the 
missing link between man and brute (Shakespeare anticipating Darwinian 
theones), has been elaborately demonstrated by Daniel Wilson. Caliban 
is one of the powers of nature over which the scientific intellect obtains 
command, another critic assures us, and Prospero is the founder of the 
Inductive Philosophy. Caliban is the colony of Virginia. Caliban is the 
untutored early drama of Marlowe,” 

[For the benefit of the curious or of those who wish to pursuefthis branch 
of the subject further, we have collected m the appendix the interpreta- 
tions of the play, given by Dr. Dowden himself, Gervinus and Mrs. 
Kemble. See p. 201.] 


THE ELEMENT OP MAGIC IN THE PLAY. 

It is most important to remember, if we would put ourselves m the 
position of an Elizabethan audience, that the system of magic was in 
Shakespeare’s time an article of belief very generally accepted, and that 
it was received even among the learned with but little hesitation. A proof 
of this is to be found in the number and importance of the works on 
magic, enchantment and demonology, which existed both in print and in 
manuscript in Shakespeare’s times. 

A study of these works would enable us to write a compendious history 
of magic, presenting all the outward appearance of a scientific treatise; 
but it will be sufficient for our purpose if we introduce here a short 
account of such superstitions and beliefs as have, with slight modifications 
been adopted by Shakespeare in the play of The Tempest From the 
quotations which we give from the play it will be apparent to all how 
closely the dramatist has adhered to the mmutice of popular tradition and 
superstition. 

Two Orders of Professors of Magic. — Professors of Magic were popularly 
divided into two classes. 

1. Magicians who commanded the service of superior intelligences. 

These were again subdivided into higher and inferior 
magicians. 

2. Necromancers, and wizards (and witches) who entered into a 

league with, or submitted to be the instruments of, these 
powers, 

Prospero belongs to the first class ; the Witches of Macbeth belong to 
thfift second. Prospero in The Tempest operates upon inferior agents, 
upon elves, demons, and goblins, through the medium of Ariel, a spirit 
too delicate and good to ” act abhorr'd commands,” but who ” answer'd 
his best pleasure,” and was subservient to his ” strong bidding.’* 

Attributes of the Magician.^Much virtue was attached to the costume 
and properties of the Magician, and Shakespeare has aooordiugly given 
due prommance to Prospero 'a use of hia books, nis wand and his robe. 
Boola are represented as one of the ohisf souroet of the magioAan’t 
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influenoo over th« gplritu&l world, Prospero pniod tbom abovg hia 
dakedom. Ho declares — 

ril to my book, 

For yet ere eupper^Ume m%isi 1 perform 
Much business appertaining ” (HI. 1. 9i.) 

arid, on relinquishing his art, he says, that 

“ deeper than did ever plummet sound 
ril drown my book.'* (V. i. 56.) 

Caliban was aware of their value to the magician. When conspiring 
against tb^ life of his master and benefactor, he tolls Stephauo that, 
before he attempted to destroy him, he must 

*' Hem ember 

First to possess his books ; for without them 
He's but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 
One spirit to command." (III. ii. 102.) 

N«xt to his books his wand assumes importance as an instrument of 
power. He tells Ferdinand — 

“ I can here disarm thee with this stick 
And make thy weapon drop" (I ii. 472 ) 

and when he abjures the practice of magic, one of the requisites is to 
break his staff,’* and to 

“ Bury it certain fathoms in the earth" (V. i. 55.) 

We have no description of the robe of Prospero, but its importance ii 
evident from the fact that in one passage we find him describing it as 
the very essence of his art — 

“ Lend thy hand 

And pluck my magic garment from me. So : 

Lie there my art." 

[Lays down his mantle.] (I. ii. 23.) 

The following description of a magician's costume may be interesting 
to the reader: — “A pyramidal cap, a robe furred with fox-skins, a 
girdle three inches in breadth, and inscribed with cabalistic characters, 
shoes of russet leather, and unscabbarded swords formed tlie usual 
dress; but, on peculiar occasions, certain deviations were necessary, 
thus, in one instance, we are told the Magician must be habited in 
“ clean white clothes ; ” that his girdle must be made of “ a drie thong 
of a lion’s or of a hart’s skin ; ” that he must have a “ brest-plate of 
vlrgine parchment, sowed upon a piece of new linnen, and inscribed 
with certain figures”; and likewise, “a bright knife that was never 
occupied,” covered with characters on both sides, and with which he 
is to “ make the circle, called Saloman’s circle.’^* 

THE SPIRIT WORLD.— The orders of spirits constituting the 
miraculous machinery of The Tempest may be ranged under four heads, 
spirits of fire, water, earth and air. 

Prospero employs all four classes of spirits in succession, but alwayi 
either directly or indirectly through the agency of Ariel. 

* Scot's Disooveru of Witchere^t, quoted from Drake's Shakespeare and his 
Times. ^ 
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Spirits of Fire. Prospero’s power over the spinta of fire through 
the instrumentality of Ariel is thus des^^ribed by the latter 
“ Throughout the ship,” he says, he “ fianiod amazement ” 

“ Sometime I'ld dii>%de, 

And burn in many places , on the to'pmaat, 

The yards and buwsprU^ vjould I jLame distmctly. 

Then meet and join. Jove*<i hqhtmvgs, the precursors 
O’ the dreadful thunder -claps, more inomentanj 
And sight-outrunning were not ; the jire and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring the most mighty Neptune ^ 

Seem to besiege, and make his bold waves tremble. 

Yea, his dread indent shake.*' (I ii. 198-207 ) 

The vessel, he says, beoame “all afire” with him, and when 
Ferdinand leapt into the sea to escape the flames, he cried, “ Hell is 
empty and all the devils are here ” Elsewhere we find the spirits 
playing the part of a Will o’ the wisp, and for this Caliban, 
knowing whence the power springs, heaps curses on Prospero's 
head, for they will not, he says 

** Lead me, Like a firebrand, m the dark 
Out of my way, unless he bid 'em.** (II. u. 6 ) 

Spirits of Water. — The Spirits of water are divided into sea-nymphs, 
or elves of brooks and standing lakes. As sea-nymphs, their song 
creeps by Ferdinand upon the waters— 

“ Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With Its sweet air.*' (I. li. 392-3.) 

And as he utters his astonishment at their melody they thus declare 
themselves : — 

” Full fathom five thy father lies , 

Of his bones are coral made , 

Those are pearls that were his eyes 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 

Sea-nymplis hourly ring his knell : 

Bark ! now I hear them, — ding-dong, bell. ' (I. ii. 396-403.; 

In the Masque represented in IV. i. “fresh nymphs” join with 
“ sun-burn’d sicklemen ” in a graceful dance, and when Prospero 
in the last Act abjures his magic, whilst enumerating his powerful 
agents be apostrophises amongst others — 

“ Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves. 

And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune and do fly him 
When he comes back ; ” (V. L 33-6.) 

Spirits of Earth or goblins were usually employed by Prospero 
instruments of punishment, 

Caliban had good cSuse to know them well, and thus deccnbes 
them and Prospero’s power over them — ^ 

“ His spirits near me, 

4nd yet I need-^ must curse. But they'll nor pinch., 
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Fright me with urchin-shotaSy pitch me i' the mir«, 

Kor Lead me, like a jirebran-iy in the dark 
Out of my way, unless he bid 'em , but 
For every trifle are they set up07i me , 

Sometime like apes that mow and chatter at me 

And after bite me ; then like hedgehoqs, which 

Lie tumbling in my barefoot way and mount 

Their pricks at my footfall ; sometime am I 

All wound with adderSy who with cloven tongues 

Do hiss me into madness. [Enter Trincnlo.] Lo, now, lo 

Here comes a spirit of hiSy and to torment me 

For bringing wood in slowly,** (II. ii. 8-16.) 

Later, they appear “in shape of dogs and hounds," and hunt 
Caliban and his fellow-plotters about the island. Probpero oom- 
misBions Ariel to 

** Oo charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulsions, shorten up their sinews 
With aged cramps, and more pinch-spotted make them 
Than pard or cat o* mountain.'* {IV. i. 259-262.) 

Spirits of Air. — When Prospero wished to exhibit to the strangers to 
the island “ some vanity of his art,'* he employs syirits of a more 
delicate and etherial nature than those of which we have already 
made mention. The Masque of Juno which appears to Ferdinand 
“ a most majestic vision and harmonious charmingly " is performed 
by spirits which, says Pruspero — 

“ by mine art 

I han)e from their confines call'd to enact 

My present fancies,' (IV. i. 120.) 

and which, at a word from their master, melt away at once “into 
air, into thm air." Such spirits, it appears, were occupied at other 
times day and night in chanting delicious melodies or in suggesting 
delightful dreams. Caliban tells us — 

" The isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twanglina instruments 
Will hum about mjne ears ; ana sometime voices, 

That, if I then had waked after long sleep. 

Will make me sleep again : and then, in dreaming, 

The clouds, methought, would open and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me, that, when I waked, ^ 

I eried to dream again** (III. i.i. 149-157.) 

Attributes and Appearance ol the Spirits. — No stage representation 
of The Tempest can ever be viewed wit^s perfect satisfaction by one 
who hast first formed his own conception of these delicate, filmy 
beings from the^xt of the play itself. What mortal beings, com- 
posed of flesh and blood, even though they should appear in the 
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feiiiAle form divine/’ could ever do anything but destroy the 
impression conjured up by the words of Ariel — 

“ Where the bee sticks^ there suck I : 

In a cowshf's bell I he ; 

There I couch when owls do cry^ 

On the bat's back I do fly 
After summer merrtly. 

Merrily^ merrily shall I Uve now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough ” (V^L 88-94.) 

How can we behold a human representation of Ariel, who is “ but 
air,” without ourselves exclaiming inwardly, 0 that this too, too 
solid flesh would melt, thaw and resolve itself into a dew ! *’ 

It IS worthy to be remarked in connection with the spirits over 
which Prosper 0 had control that they were agents only on com- 
pulsion, and that their obedience was the result solely of magic 
power. Thus Ariel repeatedly asks for his liberty, and like a spoilt 
child rebels at times against the strict authority of the magician. 

Ari : ** Is there more toil f Stnce thou dost give me pains, 

Let me remember thee what thou hast promtsed, 
Which is not yet perform'd me. 

Pros : How now f moody f 

What is't thou cans' t demand f 

Ari ; My liberty 

Pros : Before the time be out t no more / 

Ari: I prithee, 

Remember I have done thee worthy service ; 

Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings, served 
Without or grudge or grumblings : thou didst promise 
To bate me a full year.'* (I. ii, 242-9.) 

Caliban's life la one of unceasing yet fruitless opposition to the 
authority of Prospero, and he declares, though not, we imagine, 
without exaggeration, that tdie other spirits “ all do hate him as 
rootedly as 1.” 

It Is clear also from various parts of the play, that each class had 
a period prescribed for its operations: thus Prospero threatens 
Cahban, that urchins — 

** Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 

All exercise on thee ; ** (I. ii. 828-9.) 

And. m invoking the ^rious elves, he speaks of those 

“ whose pastime ^ 

Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rtgoics 

To hear the solemn ourfooi.,'* 


(V. 1 88-9.) 
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Wfi will conclude our remarkg upon the epirit world of Th4 
Tempent with the following quotation from Charlei Lamb, which 
excellently expreesea our own newi on the impoiiibility of 
representing the play upon the stage : — 

'* Much has been taid. and deKervedly, In raprobatioxi of the rile mixttire 
which Drvden has thrown Into Th$ Temp^tt doabtlesH without some inch 
rlclous alloy, the Impure ears of that a^e wonld neT<‘rhaTe sate out to hear 
so much innocence of lore ae is contai'ied in the eweet courtHbip of 
Ferdinand and Miranda But Is The Templet of Shakespeare at all a 
subject for stage repres^^ntation f It te one thing to read of an enchanter 
and to believe the wondrous tale while we are reading It: bnt to bare a 
conjuror brf>UKht before ns In his oonjnring-gown, with hie spirits about 
him, which none bnt himself and tome hundred of faroured pectaton 
before the curtain are supposed to see. Involves such a quantity of the 
hateful tneredxbU that all our reverence for the author cannot hinder ue 
from perceiving euch grots attempts upon the senses to bo in the higheet 
degree childish and InefBclent. Spirits and fairies cannot be represented, 
they cannot even be pain red — they can only be belierect But the elalx>rate 
and anxious provision of scenery, wh'ch the luxury of the age demands, in 
these cases works a quite coutrary effHOt to what Is intended. That which 
In comedy, or plays of familiar life, adds so much to the life of the Imitation, 
in plays which appeal to the higher facoltlee, positively destroys the 
illusion which it is Introduced to aid, A parlour or a drawing-room,— a 
library o enlng Into a garden,— a garden with an alcove In It. — a street, or the 
piazza of Covent Garden, does well enough in a scene; we are content to 
give as much credit to it as it demands: or rather we think little about 
It. . . . But to think by the help of painted trees and caverns, which are 
known to be painted, to transport our minds to Prospero, and bis island and 
his lonely oeU . or by the aid of a fiddle dexterously thrown in, In an interval 
of speaking, to make us believe that we bear those supernatural noieet of 
which the isle was full . a lecturer,” he adds, ** might as well hope, by his 
musical glasses cleverly stationed out of sight behind his apparatus to make 
ns l)elleve that we do indeed hear the crystal spheres ring out that ehinoie, 
which if It were to inwrap our fancy long, Milton tblnka — 

* Time would run back and fetch the age of gold, 

And speckled vanity 

‘Would sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Bln would melt from earthly mould.’ 

The Garden of Eden, with our flret parents in it. Is not more dmposeible to 
be shown on a stage, than the Enohaniad lale, with Ite no leee Interjeting 
and Innocent first settlera*' 



( IXX ) 

ON CHARACTER INTERPRETATION. 

The following simple rules are iuteuded to guide students of tne pHy 
to form their own estimate of the various characters, a much more useful 
and interesting process than that of merely et)mmittmg to memory the 
opinions of others. Y oung students of Shakc'.poare are particular ly warned 
against expressing opinions winch they are unable to illustrate by quota- 
tion from the [day 

1. In judging the character of any of the dramatis 'personce take into 

account all that is said of himm the play. Weigh carefully what 
is said of the various characters of the play both by their friends 
and by their enemies. 

2, In e-timating a person’s character by what he himself says, note 

attentively the circumstances under which his speeches are made. 
In determining the character of Miranda, for example, remember 
that she had passed her life far from the haunts of men and that 
her father had been her sole companion anti instructor. 

5. Do not interpret character by single incidents. Many details 

must be collected and looked upon in the light of the general 
view. Prospero would appear to be a harsh father and cruel 
tyrant, stern and domineering if reg.irded only in the character 
in which he presents himself at the end of the first act of the play. 
4 , Observe carefully all contrasts. Shakespeare generally adds to the 
interest of his characterisation by contrast or by duplication 
The ludicrous plot of Caliban and the drunkards is a burlesque 
imitation of the conspiracy of the princes; the behaviour of 
Caliban who promises amendment renders more conspicuous that 
of Antonio who “ remains hardened m sullen spite to the last ” 

6, Watch the development of character as time progresses. Try to 

gain an insight into the inward mechanism of the characters. 
Notice particularly the change which came over the character 
of Prospero during his twelve years of residence in the desert 
island. If a dominant passion appears to sway any character, as 
love of freedom that of Ariel, observe how it affects nearly all 
bis actions. 

6 . Finally, read over very carefully, and be guided by these cautions 
and hints of Coleridge : “If you take only what the friends of the 
character says, you may be deceived, and still more so, if that 
which his enemies say ; nay, even the character himself sees him- 
self through the medium of his character and not exactly as he 
1 b. Take all together, not omitting a shrewd hint from the 
clown or the fool, and perhaps your impression will be right; 
and you may know whether you have in fact discovered the poet’s 
idea, by all the speeches receiving light from it^ and attesting it/ 
reality by reflecting it.*^ 

“It is in what I call Portrait painting, delineating of men and things, 
especially of men, that Shakespeare is great All the greatness of the 
man comes out decisively «here. It is unexampled, I think, that calm 
creative perspicacity of Shakespeare, The thing he looks at reveals not 
this or that face of it, but its inmost heart and ge£^rio secret ; it dissolves 
itself as in light before him. so that he discerns the perfect structure of 
It.’*— C abmut 
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THE CHARACTERS OF THE PLAY. 

PR08PEE0. 

It has often been said that m the delineation of Prosper o » 
character Shakespeare has to a large extent reproduced bis own 
This we consider to be an overstatement of the case ; we do not think 
chat Prospero is to be regarded as Shakespeare in the sense in which 
we may see Byron in Childe Harold. But we do thinn that in the 
progress in wisdom made by the great magician, we may catch some 
glimpses at least of the path along which Shakespeare himself had 
trodden^ and therefore we particularly commend to the student's 
notice, the contrast between Prospero before his exile and the Prospero 
of the island At the time of writing The Temj)est, Shakespeare had 
attained worldly success and wa> a landed proprietor of importance in 
his own town ; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that in his 
contest with the world, the poet, no less than the magician, had learnt 
the lessons that adveisity teaches to noble natures, that he had 
developed from the careless, trustful, retired student into the wise 
and provident man of action, who knows when to show strength and 
when tenderness, when to be stern and when to forgive. 

Prospero’ s early character. 

Prospero m his relation to Miranda reviews his past life and in his 
retrospect deals honestly with himself, so that we are enabled to see 
the causes of his early failure no lens clearly than we can discern, 
m perusit.g the play, the means adopted for ultimate success. As 
Duke of Milan he held the highest reputation for dignity and “ for 
the liberal arts without a parallel,” but he made the great mistake of 
neglecting his first duty, the proper governmg of hia state. The 
" liberal arts,” he says, 

“ being all my study ^ 

The government I cast upon my brother^ 

And to my state grew stranger, being transported 
And rapt in secret stud^^z." (L li. 74.) 

He held himself too much aioof from the world, and too readily 
entrusted the duties of his exalted station to the hands of his false 
brother Antonio. Neglect of duty, from whatever cause, is sure to be 
followed by Nemesis. Prospero’s devotion to his books was in his 
case a kind of self-indulgence, the result of which he thus narrates to 
his daughter — 

“ 1, thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To closeness and the bettering of my mind 
With that which, but by being so retired^ 

O'er-prized all popular rate^ in my false hrothei 
Awaked an evil nature ; and my trusty 
Like a good pai ent dui beget of him 
A falsehood in its contrary as great 
As my trust was ; which had indeed no limit, 

A confidence sans bound ^ (I. ii. 89.) 

Antonio at first misgoverned the kingdom and appropriated its 
revenues to himself, €fchen. finding m Prosperous neglect an excuse for 
additional crimes, he reduces “the dukedom yet unbow'd to most 
Ignoble stooping,” and, confederating with the king of Naples expels 
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Its rightfta lord from fair Milan. Such was the penalty incurred by 
Proepero owing to the neglect of hie plain duty. But in reviewing 
this period of Frospero's life we must not omit to mention another 
phase of his character which, though it may to some extent have 
contributed to his downfall, certainly contributed also to his 
fubsequent success; we refer to his lovableness. He was generous 
and confiding to a degree, and as a natural coubequence was loved by 
all good natures Consequently his enemies did not dare to destroy 
him, ** so dear the love his people bore him,*' and consequently also 
the noble Neapolitan Gonzalo furnished him with the volumes that 
he prised above his dukedom, and which — though misapplied they had 
caused his ruin>-*being put to proper use were to bring about his 
restoration. 

The tender side of his character. 

The advance of age and the experiences of adversity tended to the 
development of Prospero’s character, but did not change his nature, 
and we fi.nd in bis intercourse with his daughter, and in his dealings 
with Ariel many evidences of the lovable qualities which had in 
former times endeared him to his subjects. His love for Miranda 
was boundless. He lives almost for her alone. 

“ I havt dUyM nothing but in care of thee; 

Of thee, my dear one : thee, my daughter,*' (I. il, 16 ) 
His love tor her cheered him in his darkest hours and gave him 
strength to endure his heaviest burdens — 

“ 0, a cheruHn 

Thou wait that did preserve me, T}iou didst smile. 

Infused with a fortitude from heaven, 

When I have deck'd the sea with drops full salt, 

Under my burthen groaned; which raised in me 
An undergoing stomach, to bear u/p 
Against what should ensue,** (1. ii. 152.) 

He addresses her In the tenderest language ; she was to him a ** loved 
darling," **dear heart," ** a rich gift," ** a thrid of hie own life," of 
whom he says to Perdinand : 

“ 0 Ferdinand, 

Do not emUe at me that I boast her of, 

For thou shall find she will outstrip all praise 
And make it halt behind her.** (IV. I, 8.) 

The proudest and happiest moment of his life was that which saw 
the consummation of his wishes when love manifested itself between 
Miranda and Ferdinand. ** My rejoicing," he says, ** at nothing can 
Jt>e more." Natural afieotion is also shewn in his love for his brother 
Antonio, whom, next to his daughter, of all the world he loved until 
his treacherous nature revealed itself. Many passaiies in the play 
testify to his affection for ** the good old lord Gonsalo,” whose 
honour, he says, " cannot be measured or oonfiined." He sheds tears 
of joy and gratitude onlneeting him — 

" Holy Qomalo, honourable man. 

Mine eyes, even sociable to the $how%f thine 
FaU fdlov^ drops," (V, 1. 62.) 

snfi declares tto hie loyalty vhaU be rewarded both In word and de^. 
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Not less ig the love he feeli for Ferdinand, notwithstanding all hit 
apparent harshness. He explains to him his former austerity— 

“ All thy vexations 
Were but trials of thy love, and thou 
Bast strangely stood the test,** (IV, 1. 6.) 

whilst Miranda, who was not In the secret, thus excuses it — 

“ Be of comfort; 

My father* s of a better nature, sir, 

Than he af pears by speech ; this is unwonted 
Which now came from him.** (I. li 495 1 

Prospero’s attitude towards Ariel is that of an affectionate fatner 
towards a mischievous, frolicsome, yet beloved child. Some of his 
terms of endearment are “my brave spirit,” “fine spirit,” “delicate 
Ariel,” “ my diligence,” “my Ariel, chick,” “my tricksy spirit,” and 
in reply to the question, 

Do you I ve me, master I not** (IV. 1. 48 ) 

he affirms “ dearly, my delicate Ariel,” and at another time, when 
promising him bis f reborn, he lets us know what a place the Utile 
sprite has won in his affections — 

** Why, that *m my davniy Ariel / I shall miss thee.** 

(V. 1. 96.) 

His human weakness. 

This quality of afiectionateness, whilst removing Prospero from the 
sphere of the superhuman, and preventing us from regarding him as 
an abstraction, as power or justice personified, yet contributes to his 
perfection as a human being But there is also another side of his 
character that connects him still more closely with suflering humanity 
which he at times appears to control from such a superior height. 
We refer to bis occasional impatience and ebullitions of arbitrary 
feeling. Even if his treatment of Caliban wan not unnecessarily 
severe, at any rate tbe language in which he addresses him and the 
threats he uses seem at times to savour of petty tyranny. The plot 
against his life disturbed his equanimity no less than if he were but 
ordinanlv human — 

F»b. ** This IS strange: your father 's in some passion 
That works him strongly. 

Mm. Never till this day 

Saw I him touch'd with anger so distemper* d,** (IV. 1. 148.) 
and he himself apologises to Ferdinand for bis “ infirmity ” — 

•* Sir, I am vex'd ; 

Bear with my weakness ; my old bravn is troubled : 

Be not disturb'd with my infirmity : 

If you he pleased, retire into my cell 
And there repose : a turn or two FU walk. 

To still my beating mind.** (IV 1. 168.) 

Th# development of Prospero’s character. 

The development of his character is evident from the contrast 
between what he was Jbefore his banishment and what he is In the 
Island. Formerly, when his ” library was dukedom large enough.” he 
was altogether too unsuspecting, now he is watchful as providence and 
care to gnard himself against the possibility of evlL He has 
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learnt to know human nature in its worst forms— even Caliban baa 
taught him something. He will no longer put his trust in appearances 
except as “ stale to catch thieves,” norm oaths of which the strongest, 
he says, “are straw to the fire T the blood," He who once neglected 
worldly ends now consistently asserts his dignity, enforces obedience 
and deals out justice with impartial hand He who, without a 
thought of evil gave his power and his revenues into his brother's 
hands, now puts Ferdinand to the severest test, as a trial of his love 
before entrusting hia daughter to hi mu 

ITic exercise of his power— his sternness. 

What appears to us at the first sight one of the least pleasing 
features of Prospero’s character is the sternness which he frequently 
displays, more particularly m his dealings with Caliban. We must 
remember, however, in this connection, that the service of a magician’s 
spirits was never voluntary, so that the readiness with which he was 
served really bears witnesr. to the moderation and mercy with which 
he exercised his powers. A closer study of the play enables us to 
perceive that almost invariably judgment, not passion, directed his 
actions. His harshness towards Caliban resulted from the failure of 
gentler methods, his severity towards Ferdinand was exercised m the 
Interest of his daughter, “ lest too light winning make the prize 
light,” and his punishment of Alonso, Sebastian and Antonio u 
justified by the attamment of the object with which it was inflicted 
“ They being penitent,” he says— 

“ 2''he sole drift of iny purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further,** (V. i. 29.) 

Without any other object in view in the practice of his art, but tha?- 
of facilitating the march of retributive justice, his decrees are founded 
in and strictly compatible with equity, and there is such grandeur 
and such dignity in all his actions, that he appears rather as 
beneficent Providence than as an enchanter in league with the poweis 
of evil. 

4s a controller of human fortunes. 

Prosper© exercises his supernatural powers only to bring about the 
very best issues. Pressing into his service the powers of nature, he 
causes the shipwreck which brings his enemies and Ferdinand and 
Gonzalo under his influence. He leads Ferdinand to Miranda and 
wisely trusts to nature to do the rest. 

“ Fair encouvter 

Of two most ra/re affections I Heavens ram grace 

On that which breeds between *eni I ” (III. i. 74.) 

Upon each of his enemies he exerts ]U8t that Influence which is 
best calculated to bring about the attainment of his purposes. He 
frustrates the plot of the traitors and afterwards takes care to let 
them know that he was conscious of it. Caliban and the drunken 
sailors are “hoist 'lyrith their own petard.” He brings Antonio, 
Sebastian and Alonso to sincere repentance and regains his own 
kingdom, the government of which he hifhds over to his daughter 
and newly acquired son. The whole terminates' in reconciliation, 
happiness and peace ; “ the guilty' repent and the injured forgive 
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while folly is derided and its arrogant pretensions humbled ; the 
wronged are restored to their rights, and the lovers made happy by 
the gratification of their wishes ” 

Prospero’s forgiveness. 

Perhaps the most pleasing of Piospero's characteristics is his for- 
giving nature. Fully to appreciate this we must remember his 
circumstances: his power was unlimited, and he held within his 
power those who had done him the most grievous injury. Yet he 
forgives them absolutely. He who was almost omnicient knew well 
that — • 

“ The rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance^'* {V. 1. 27.) 

and he chose the rarer action rather^ than to satisfy his instinct for 
revenge. 

“ They being penitent ^ 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further.' ' (V. i. 28.) 

In a touching scene with Ariel, his attendant spirit seems to be 
imparting a lesson of mercy and forgiveness to his master. In reality 
he only shows the fruit of Prospr'ro’s former instruction to himself. 

Ari. “ Your charm so stronqly works 'em 

That if you now beheld them, youi affections 
Would beco'iiie tender." 

Pros. “ Dost thou think so, spirit f 

Ari. Mine would, sir, were I human. 

Pros “ And mine shall. 

Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself. 

One of their kind, that relish all as shaiply, 

Passion as they, be kindlier moved than thou art } “ 

(V. 1. 17.; 

How complete is Prospero’s forgiveness appears from his words to 
Alonso when the latter speaks of asking pardon of his daughter. 

“ There, sir, stop, 

Let us not burthen our remembi ances with 
A heaviness that's gone." (V. i. 198.) 

The last words of Prospero, in his own character as man opposed to 
magician, speak of mercy, prayer and forgiveness. “ My ending,” he 
says, “ IS despair.” 

“ Unless I be relieved by prayer, 

Which pierces so that it assaults 
Mercy itself and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes would pardon'd be 

Let your indulgence set me free." (Epilogue, 1. 16.) 

Literary Notices 

“ Herein especially lias the silent charm of this character, that In spite of 
the mysterious omnipotence, the eminence with^hich this power invests him, 
he appears, by his mild and merciful use of it, only an or iu&rj^ well- 
intentioned man a man, in whom judgment has to straggle with passlou 
whose better nature tAes part against his wrath, and whose virtue con«iaeri 
his revenge , a man, whose moral excellence is more powerful than his magle 
lie might have repaid usurpation with greater usurpation, he might have 
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axeoat«4i the miourderoUB dlesl^s of Antonio and Sebastian against Alonso, 
upon theinselires, bat he Is in all reapecte the hanmne reverse of his tuhaman 
enemies. *’ — O KnYtit us. 

“ Prospero, standing In the CKintreof the whole, acts as a kind of subordinate 
Proridence, reconciling the diverse elements to himself and in himself to one 
another. Thongh armed with snpematural might, so that the winds and 
waves obey him, his magical and mysterious powers are tied to truth and 
right: his **high charms work" to none but just and beneficent ends; and 
whatever ojight be repulsive in the magician is softened and made at ractlve by 
the Tirtnes of the man and the feelings of the father . . . His sorcery Indeed 
is the sorcery of knowlelge, his magic the magic of virtue For what so 
marvelloas aa the inward, Htal necromancy of good which transmutes the 
wrongs that are done him into motives of beneficence, and is so ff r from being 
hurt by the powers of Evil, that It turns their assaults into new sourccm of 
•treng^ against them ? HuneoK. 

**A solemn and mysterious grandeur anvelopee the character of Prospero, 
teom his first entrance to his final exit, the vulgar magic of che day being In 
him blended with such a portion of moral dignity and philosophic wisdom, as 
to receive thence an elevation, and an Impresglon or sublimity, of which it 
eonld not previoasly have been thought 8U8ceptlble.’‘“DnAKK. 

** And Prospero has reached not only the higher levels of moral attainment, 
he has also reached an altitude of thought from which he can survey the whole 
of human life and see how email and yet how great It Is His heart is sensitive, 
he la profoundly touched by the Joy of the children, with whom In the egoism 
of their love he passes for a thing of secondary interest, he is deeply moved 
bv the perfidy of his brother. ELis brain Is resbdlly set a-work, and can with 
dlflficulty be checked from eager and excessive energizing ; he is subject to the 
access of sudden and agitating thought. But Prospero masters his own 
sensitiveness, emotional and intelleotual 

“ Ws are ntch stuff 

As dreams are made on^ and owr little life 
Is rounded with a sleep, 8ir^ I am vex'd; 

Bear with my weakness; my old brain is troubled! 

Be not disturbed unth my infirmity: 

If you be pleased, retire into my cell 
And there repose; a turn or two III walk, 

To still my heating mind'* {IV, 1. 166.) 

** Such stuff as dreams are made on." Nevertheless in this little life, in 
this dream, Prospero will maintain his dream nghts and fulfil his dream 
dutiea In the dream, he, a Duke, will aooompllsh Duke’s work.’*— D owdkn. 

MIBANDA 

This pure child of Nature so perfect and so peerless/* “ created of 
every creature’s best,** is one of the most wonderful of Shakespeare's 
many wonderful oreations. In her, exquisite simphoity, ingenuous 
afiection and unsuspicious oonfidence are united with the utmost 
sweetness and tenderness of disposition. She possesses in an 
eminent degree all those excellent qualities whioh we are accustomed 
to think of whenever we use or hear used the word ** womanly.*’ 
The most conspiouons, perhaps, of these qualities and that with whioh 
she impresses us upon her drat appearance on the stage is— 

Her sympathy and tender pity. 

^ This characteristic would appear no less in her looks than in her 
words were we to see as well as hear her. But, indeed, her words are 
so genuine and so full of pity that we oan almost see her as we read. 
Her sympathy is revealed in the first words we hear fiopi her lips — 

0 ^ **0, I have suffer* d 

With those that T saw' suffer : a brave vessel. 

Who had no doubt some noble creatursf, %n her, 

Dash'd all to pieces. O t the cry did knock 

my very hea^ Poor souls, they perish'd,** (1. 11. 
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Her tears flow at she continues to think of the wreck which “ touch'd 
the very virtue of compassion ” in her When her father relates 
the circumstances that ended in his exile her “ heart bleeds to think 
0 * the teen that she had turned him to , as he unfolds his tale her 
thoughts are all for him and his sorrows, never for herself. 

“ Alack^ for pity ! 

I, not reviemboring how I cried out then^ 

Will cry it o'er again : U u a hint 

That wrings mine eyes to 't.** (I. ii. 132.) 

And again, “Alack, what trouble wasjt then to you f “ On hearing 
of the charity of the noble Gonzalo her heart at once goes out in 
sympathy towards him, and she longs to be able to express her 
gratitude— 

“ Would I might 

But ever see that man I ’* (I. ii 168 ) 

Being of such gentle d sposition it is only natural that she should be 
mov^ with pity when, later, she sees Ferdinand suffer under the 
harsh treatment meted out to him by her father. She intercedes 
for him, — 

“ Why speaks my father so ungently ? This 
Is the third man that e'er 1 saw ; the first 
That e'er I sigh'd for : pity move my father 
To be inclined my way / ” (I. ii. 444.) 

She utters the beautiful thought — 

“ There's nothing ill can dwell in such a temple : 

If the ill spirit have so fair a house^ 

Good things will strive to dwell with ’f/* (I. ii. 457.) 

and clings to her father's garments in her vain efforts to win him 
over to gentleness. In that most beautiful scene of the courtship 
in which she offers to carry the logs lot Ferdinand, her sympathy 
infuse him with strength and courage so that the very thought of it 
refreshes his laboura— 

Mib. “ If you'll ait down^ 

ril hear your logs the while : pray^ give me that ; 
m carry it to the pile. 

Fbb. No. precious creature ; 

I had rather crack my sineyjSy break my back^ 

Than you should such dishonour undergo^ 

While I sit lasy by^ 

Mib. It would become me 

As well as it does you : and I should do it 
With much more ease ; for my good will is to it, 

And yours it is against." (IIL 1. 28.)'^ 

Gould forgetfulness of seif at the sight of another’s pain go further 
than this t 
Her innocence. 

We must for a moment forget that we are in the twentieth 
century; we must endeavour to banish from our mind the con- 
ventionalities and false modesty of our own generation if we would 
itnve to appreciate to the full Miranda's punty and innocence, 
liheis all guilelesaness ; her spontaneous nature knows no concealmentf 
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With delicious frankness she declares her love to Ferdinand and 
modestly weeps at her unworthiness that dare not ofier what she 
desires to give bashful cunning^ 

And prompt me, plain atid holy innocence I 
I am your wife if you will marry me ; 

If not, ril die your maid ” (III. i. 81.) 


Her cheerful nature. 

It 18 a beautiful quality in woman to take the cheerful view of 
things, to see in them what is beautiful, to be blind to^bat is ugly 
or injurious. This feature is distinctly marked in Miranda. As a 
child her cheerful smile, “infused with a fortitude from heaven,” 
lent strength to her father “to bear up against what should ensue,” 
Even the change from her former state of princess to her present 
condition is not at once resented as an evil, but she asks her father if 
there may not have been a blessing in it. Her first words on seeing 
the shipwrecked nobles were-- „ wonder / 

Uow many goodly creatures there here t 
How beauteous mankind is ! 0 brave new world 
That has such people in ’t.” (V. i. 181 

And as she has an eye for beauty wherever it may be found, so she 
instinctively recoils from what is foul or ugly. When Prospero 
proposes that he and she should visit Caliban, “ who never yields us 
kind answer,” she protests, saying — 

“ *Tis a villain, sir, 

I do not love to look on ” (I, ii. 310.) 


Her beauty. 

Shakespeare gives us no inventory of Miranda’s personal attractions, 
so that we do not know the colour of her eyes or of her hair or the 
shape of her mouth or nose. The poet labours with no such objective r 
descriptions ; he tell& us rather of the effect which the sight of her 
produced upon others, and not only upon her youthful lover, who 
might be particularly susceptible to personal charms, but also upon 
older men and the worldly-wise — the men who would be least likely 
to be affected by a woman’s beauty. On all who see her for the first 
time the impression she produces is that of a goddess. 

“ Most sure, the goddess 

On whom tnese airs attend,'^ (I. ii. 421.) 

is the exclamation that rises to Ferdinand’s Ijps when first he sees 
her, and the same thought occurs to Alonso at his first sight of her — 

“ Is she the godAess that hath sever'd us, 

And brought us thus together ? '* (V, i. 187.) 

Caliban, for all his vileness, has a poetic feeling for beauty both of 
sound, expression and form, and he sings the praises of Miranda to 
hisn<3wIy-found acquaintances, Stephano and Tnnculo— 

** And that most deeply to consider is 
The beauty ophis daughter ; he himself 
Calls her a nonpareil : I never saw a woman, 

But only Sy corax my dam and she;^ 

But she as far surpa^seth Sycorax 
As greatest does UasV^ 


(in. ii. 109.) 
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Her love for Ferdinand. 

Miranda being pitiful and having never seen any other man but 
only her father and Caliban, it is no wonder that when she saw 
Ferdinand, a goodly person, though somewhat “ stained with grief 
that’s beauty’s canker, she immodiately fell m love with him.’* 

At the first sight 

They have changed eyes." (I. !i. 440.J 

Nor need we 8up[)08e that her love, though sudden, was a passing 
fancy. For her lover’s sake she disobeys her father’s commands, 
probatfly for the first time m her life ; for him she is ready to undergo 
any dru<)gGry, even to be bis servant, whether he will or no. Her 
confidence in her father and in his judgment was unlimited, and yet 
no disparagement, even from him, avails to cool her ardour for 
Ferdinand. When Prospero tells her that her lover is as a Caliban to 
an angel m comparison with other men she replies, 

“ My affections 

Are then most humble, I have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man.'' (1. ii. 481.) 

Her father is satisfied of the depth and lasting nature of her passion, 
otherwise we may bo sure he would not be content to give to 
Ferdinand the rich gift, and that for which he had suffered, worked 
and lived. An unseen witness of their courtship, he exclaims within 
himself, 

“ Poor worm, thou art infected I 
'This visitation shows it" (111. 1. 81,) 

and again 

“ Fair encounter 

Of two most rare affections / Heavens rain grace 
On that which bre^s between 'em ! " (III, i, 74.) 

Finally, as Gerviniis says, “the masque teaches us that Cupid’s 
arrows bad been turned away from them, and there is a delicate 
meaning in their being discovered in the cave innocently p]a3ring 
chess.” 

Literary Notices. 

"'rbe whole cotirblng scene, indeed, in the beginning of the bhird aci, 
between the lovers is a masterpiece; and the first dawn of disobedience in the 
mind of Miranda to the coxnmAod of her father is very finely drawn, so as to 
seem the working of the Scriptural command. Thou ihalt leave father and 
mottier, etc 01 with what exquisite parity this scene Is conceived and 
eteciited ' Shakespeare may sotnetiraes be gross, but 1 boldly say that he is 
always moral an i modest Alas ! In this onr day dec ency of manners is pre- 
served at the expense of tnoralityof heart, and delicacies for vice are allowed, 
whilst grossness against it is hypocritically, or at least morbidly, condenr^d.” 

OouEHiiJmt. 

“The character of Miranda resolves itself into the very elements of woman- 
hood. She Is beantiful, modest and tender, and she Is these only; they 
comprise her whole being, external and Internal She la so perfectly un- 
sophisticated, 80 delicately refined, that she Is all but •'tbereal Let us imagine 
any other woman placed beside Miranda— ^en one of Siiakespeare’s own 
loveliest and sweetest creations — there is nottine of them that could sustain 
the comparison fora moment , not one that would not appear somewhat coarse 
or artiticial when br#ught Into immediate contact with this pure child of nature, 
this ‘Eve of an enchanted Paradise ' 

“What, then, has Shakespeare d^me ?— • O wondrous skill and sweet wit of the 
maul *— he has removed Miranda far from all comparison with her own sex ; 
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hf» has placed hf‘r between the demi demon of earth and the delicate spirit of 
a.r Tne next step is into the Ideal and supeniatara! , aud the only being 
who api»roaeheH Miranda, vritn whom she can be i'oaLra>.ted is Ariel Benide 
the subtle essence of this ethereal sprite, tins creature of elerneiitai light and 
Oilr, tiiai ‘ ran apon the winds, rode the cnrrd ol>iUds, and m the colours of tiie 
ramiiow lived, Mira ida beiself appears a pal.mble retllty, a woman 
^breathing thooghiful breath,' a woman walking the earth in her mortal 
loveliness, with a head as fraibstrang, as passion-touched, as evet fluttered in 
a female bosom.*'— M k8. Jameson 

ARIEL. 

Ariel, as his name implies, is a spirit of air, buoyant ai?>d ethereal. 
But he is not this alone, for he is equally at home in sea and fire. 
(See p. X3:Ti.) In reply to Prospero’s summons In the hrst act, he 
enters with the words : — 

** AU haiL^ great master t grave sir, hail! I corns 
To answer thy best pleasure : be *t to fly. 

To swim, to dtve into the clouds, to thy strong bidding task 
Ariel and all his quality,*' (1 li. 1B9 ) 

He la, indeed, a spirit of exceptionally high order, for he is able to 
exercise his functions at night as well as by day, and possesses the 
faculty, unusual among spirits, of entertaining human feelings or at 
least sympathising with human suffenngs. He requires infinite space 
for the free exercise of his functions, service is distasteful to him and 
confinement, torture. 

A Spirit of freedom. 

Absolute freedom from control is essential to his perfect happinest 
tn the first scene in which he is presented to us he is “ moody,” and 
asks for hia freedom ** before the time be out,” and pouts like a spoilt 
child because there IS ** more toil.” Only when Prospero, whom he 
loves, shows unmistakable signs of vexation does be respond with 
promptness and alacrity to the magician’s high bidding. No fewer 
than seven times in the course of the play Prospero reiterates his 
promise of freedom, and twice Ariel reminds him of the promise.* 


• Pro*. 

Ari. 

“ How now ? moody ? 
What i»'t thou K;an8t demand? 

My liberty.” 

(1. li m) 

Tros, 

** Do so ; and after two days 

I will disoharge thee.*' 

(1-li 399) 

Trot. 

'* Thoa shalt be a* free 

Ai mountain winds." 

(L iL 49&} 

Pro*. 

** Shortly shall all my labours end, and thou 

Shalt have the air at freedpm : for a Uttle 
Follow, and do me service.** 

(IV. t 966 ) 

Pro*. 

Ari. 

** How’s the dav ? 

On the sixth hour; at which time, my loro, 

You said our work shonid oeaee.** 

ff. L 8.) 

P/O*. 

“ Quickly, spirit ; 

Thou shalt ere long be free." 

(V. 1. 86.) 

Fros. 

"Why, that's my dainty Artel 1 I shall tnlse thee ; 
But yet thou shalt have freedom : so, so, so.'* 

(V. i 96.) 

Pro*. 

•* Bravely, my diligence. Thou shalt be frea** 

(V. L 941.) 

Pro* 

“ My Ariel, ehlck, 

This Is thy charge : then to the elements 

B* free, and tare thou well i ” 

rv i 118.) 





His performance of his duties. 

Notwithstanding that Ariel is a spirit whose whole tnoUnation tends 
towards perfect freedom, jet he takes a certain pleasure in the rapid 
and punctual performance of his necessary unties Herein he re- 
sembles many a boy who loves not work for its own sake, and never- 
theless takes a pride and a pleasure m performing ** to the syllable ” 
the behests of the master whom he loves. Praise frequtmtly and 
ungrudgingly bestowed acts as an incentive to him, and we see that 
he expects it from his frequent recitals of the services be has per- 
formed.« Many illustrations of this will be found lu the play At 
the first he almost appears surprised at the extent and effect of his 
powers, as when he tells his master tnat 

**Jove'n lightnxfujtt^ the precursors 
O' the dreadful thunder-claps^ more momentary 
And svght-outrunmng were not." (1 ii. 201.) 

Prospero awards him the expected meed of praise, ** my brave spirit,’* 
and again a little later, Why. that's my spirit t ** Then the spirit 
demands his liberty, reminding Prospero of his promise to him and 
proudly setting forth his virtues. — 

'* Remember I have done thee worthy service : 

Told thee no ftes, maae thee nomutakxngs, served 
Wxthout or grudge or grumbUnge : thou didst promise 
To bate me a Jull yearf* (1 li 247.) 

from which we learn incidentally that untruth was not alien to his 
fpirit nature. When next he appears m the guise of a water nymph, 
** correspondent to command,” Prospero addresses him as: 

“ Fine apparition I My quaint Arxelf* (I. il. 818.) 

and in response to the whispered command he replies at once. ’* My 
lord, it shall be done ” Hia thirst for praise is evidenced again 
when, after frustrating the plot against Alonso’s life, he says to 
himself : 

Protpero my lord shall know what I have done.*' 

(II. I 384.) 

His performance in catching the oonscienoe of the king when m tones 
of thunder he pronounced the name of Prosper and did ** bass ths 
trespass ” of Alonso, calls forth the enoominm : 

“ Bravely the figure of this harpy hast thou 
Perform'd, my Ariel; a grace U had, devouring,** 

(III. III. 88.) 

and when next the magician requires his service he preludes nis 
orders with praise: «9» 

** Thou and thy meaner fellows your last service 
Did worthily perform ; and I must use you 
In such another trick.** (TV. h 86.) 

Finally, a beautiful illustration of this ohi]^-like angling for praise is 
seen in the last act : 

Ari. « ** Sir, aU this service 

Have I done since I went. 

Uy tricksy spirit,** 


Pros. 


(V. 1. 335.) 
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Hl« love for Prospero. 

A magician’s spirits never rendered rvoluntary service, and they 
were popularly supposed to be indi/ferent or adverse towards the 
human creature. Hence it is the more remarkable th <.t Ariel should 
entertain feelings of love and gratitude towards his master, and that 
he does so speaks volumes for the moderation and mercy with which 
Prospero exerted his unlimited powers. The following delightful 
passage, chosen from many, will suffice to show upon what terms of 
affection he and his master habitually were. Prospero having told 
him to bring the rabble together, the spirit asks : — ^ 

Ari. “ Presently f 

Pros. Ay^ with a twink, 

Ari. Before you can say * come * and ' gof 
And breaths twice and cry^ ‘ 5o, so,’ 

Each onSt tripping on his toe^ 

Will he here with mop and mow. 

Bo you love me, master f no} 

Pros. Dearly, my delicate Ariel, Do not approat k 
Till thou dost hear me call 

Abi, Well, I conceive.^* (IV. i. 42.) 

His love is not unmingled with awe, and, like an affectionate ohild, he 
studies his master’s moods — 

Pros. ** Come xoith a thought. I thank thee, Arul ; come 
Abi. Thy thoughts I cleave to. WhaVs thy pleasure f 
Pros. Spirit, 

We must prepare to meet with Caliban, 

Am. Ay, my commander : when I presented Ceres, 

J thought to have told thee of it, hut I fear'd 

Lest I might anger thee ** (IV. 1. 166.) 

Kb a mischievous Spirit. 

Not being so much a free agent as Puck is in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Ariel has not full scope for the exercise of his latent faculty 
for mischief, but that he possesses the same frolicsome instinct is 
abundantly shown by the zest with which he performs such of his 
duties as enable him to practice his powers upon such objects as 
Stephano and Trinculo. The scene in which he gives the lie to 
Oaliban and sows discord between Stephano and Trinculo (III. ii.) is 
full of excellent foolery, and his narration to Prospero in a later scene 
shows hew he relished the fun of it all. 

“ Then I beat my tabor ; 

At which, like unhack'd colts, they prick'd their ears. 
Advanced their eyelids, lifted up their noses 
Am they smelt music : so I charm'd their ears 
That calf -like they my lowing follow'd through 
Tooth'd briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss and thorns. 

Which enter' S their frail shins .* at last 1 left them 
r the filthy-mantled pool beyond your cell. 

There dancing up to the chins, that me foul lake 
O'erstunk their feet," (IV* 1 175.) 
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W© cun hardly feel surprise when Stephano makes his complaint to 
Caliban * 

“ Monster, your fairy, which you say is a harmless fairy has 
done little better than flayed the Jack with us." 

(IV. i. 19C) 

whilst Tnnculo’s lament over his bottle, points to discrimination on 
the part of the fairy. 

Trin. “ Ay, but to lose our bottles in the fool,'— 

Steph There's not only disgrace and dishonour in that^ monster, but 
m an infinite loss. 

Trin. That's more to me than my wetting : yet this is your harmless 
fairy, monster." (iV. i. ‘206.) 

fjiterary Notices. 

“ ShakeHpfare has properly uiaUe Ariel’s very ftr^'t speech characteristic ol 
hmi After he has described die mauuor Iq which he bad raised the storm and 
Droduoed its hartiilesH coiiHequeiices, we hud that Ariel Is discoiiteuted—thal 
he has been freed, it Ib true, from a cruel ootihueuient, but still that be li 
bound to obey Prospero, and to execute any commands imposed upon him 
We feel that such a state of bondage is almost unnatural to him, yet we see 
chat it Is delightlul for him to lie so employed It is as if we yvere to command 
one of the winds i i a difTereut direction to that which nature dictates, or one 
of the waves, now nsiiij' and now sinking, to recede b(‘fore it bursts upon the 
shore. Such is the feeling We experience, when we learn that a being like Ariel 
Is commanded lo /ulhl any mortal behest 

“ When, however, Shakespeare contrasts the treatment of Ariel by Prospero 
with that of Syoorax, we are sensible that t^e liberated spirit ought to be 
grateful, and Ariel does feel and acknowledge the obligation ; he immediately 
assumes the airy being, with a nnnd so elastically correspondent, that when 
once a feeling has passed from it not a trace is left behind. 

** Is there any thinii In nature from which Shakespeare caught the Idea of this 
delicate and delightful being, with such child-like simplicity, yet with such 
preternatural powers? He Is neither born of heaven, nor of earth ; but, as it 
were, betwoen both, like a May-hlossom kept suspended in ate bv the fanning 
breeze, which prevents it from falling to tne ground, and only Anally, and by 
corn pulsion, touching earth. This reluctance of the Bylph to be under the 
command even of Pronpero Is kept np through the whole play, and m the 
exercise of bis admirable judgment Sbakchpeare has availed himself of it, in 
order to give Ariel an int< rest In the e\ent, looking forward to that moment 
when he was to gam his last and only reward— simple and etemHl liberty.” 

COLBBIDOR. 

“ Shakespeare has made Ariel an Elemental Being of the higher order, 
Idsniihed with the upward-tending elements of Air and Fire, and with the 
higher nature of man ; and he has made Caliban an Elemental Being of the 
lower order, Iden tided with the downward-tending eleinenUi ol Earth and 
Water, and the lower nature of man . . 

'* We can see in him just the qualities of air and fire. He la invisible, but. 
Like the lightning, can take shape an he acis Like aur and fire he can penetrate 
everywhere, treading the ooze of the salt deep, running upon the sharp wings 
of the north, doing buslnes'- In the veins of earth when it is baked wi& 
frost His natural speech is music, or waves of air His ideas are the Iden# 
associated with the atuiohpbere— liberty and omuipresence , to be * firee r.- 
mountain winds,’ to fly on the bat’s back merrily, couch in the cowsiip's b^il, 
live under the blossom that bangs from the bough. Like the atmosphere he 
reflects human emotione without feeling them. 

Abibi*. ** beheld Utem your affections 

Would become tender m 
pKOSPEBO. Dost thou thvnk so, spirit f 
Artrl. Mins tcould, sir, were / human.“ 

The analogy extends to Character Even a character can be found for the 
atmosphere : in place of our motive and passion it substitutes caprice. The 
wind bJowe^h where it Uateth 7 So Ariel is * moody,' or full of moods ; and out 
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of tti« moBt difficull incidento of the ploy— the quarrel between Proepero and 
Ariel— lokew oohereucy. If we eee m it Proopero gorerning this incarnation of 
oaptice by outr-capnctng h%m, there it an absenoe of tnoral aenoUBnete 
throughout, and a cartoua Irony, by which Proejwsro, under the guitfe of 
Lovective, ii bringing <»nt Ariel*- bra re endurance and delicate refiuennent, and 
in the form of threats gives his rebellioas subject more than he had asked for. 
Finally, a aini’le passage is sufBeient to connect, Ariel with the upward 
tendencies of human nature. 'W’e hear the reason of his cruel sufferings at the 
bands of Syoorax 

For thou wrutt a Bp%nt too d^lieois 
Todct hor tarthlfj and abhorred pommandi, 

M*f>u»ing her grand hrnta ahr diti oon/bne thee. 

By hel^f of her mor* potent nitmatera^ 

And tn her moat unmiHgabls rage^ 

Into a eliwan p%7ie ’* 

** Nothing could uiore clearly paint the instincts of light oppressed l>y thi 
power of darkness uutU the deliverer comes.*’— MoniiTON. 

CALIBAN, 

The great masters of prose fiction or the drama usually convey to 
the res^er a clear understanding of a character by making him 
intelligible early in the book or play, and then allowing him to reveal 
himself m action and dialogue. Caliban being a creature difiering in 
nature, language and appearance from every other being that ever 
existed whether in literature or in the world, it behoves the student 
to pay particular attention to the early passages in which this rare 
and fanciful monstrosity is first sketched out ioT us in the play. 
Dunng the first short interview between Prospero and Caliban all the 
main points of the monster^s nature are brought out, and the essential 
features fix themselves indelibly in the reader’s mind. The grotesque 
deformity, “whom stnpes may move, not kinduess,” enters with 
curses on his lips, and the following dialogue ensues ; — 

Pboa. ** Abhorred slave^ 

Which any print of goodness wilt not take. 

Being capable of all til I I pitied thee^ 

Took pains to make thee speaks taught thee each hour 
One thing or other : when thou didst nof , savage, 

Know thine own meaning, but would* st gabble like 
A thing most brutish, 1 endow* d thy purj>oees 
Wuh words that made them known. But thy vile rage 
Though thou didst learn, had that in *t which good matures 
Could not abide to be with ; therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confined into this rock. 

Who hadst deserved more than a prison, 

Oa^ Foi4 taught me language ; and my profit on *t 
Is, I know how to curse, 7^ red-blague rid you 
For learning me yowr language t 
Pmos. Hag~aeed, hence ! 

Fetch us in fuel ; and he quick, thou 'rt best. 

To answer other business. Shruc'st thou, malice t 

IJthou negleet*st or dost unwillingly 

Wlust I com^iand, VU rack thee with old cramps, 

Fill aU thy bmes with aches, make thee roar 
That beasts shall tremble at thy dinT 
Oai*. No, pray thee, 

[Ailde] J obey ; his ort is of svfih powgr^ 
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It would control my dam*t god, Setebo», 

And make a vasial of htm. 

So slave, hence I " (I. ii, 352.) 

In these few lines the poet has, with marvellous skill and, as it were, 
with a few bold strokes of the pen, depicted the history of the 
monster’s life, the result of his education, the quality of his service, 
his cowardly and bestial nature. 

Caliban's parentaj^e and appearance. 

When the play opwns Caliban was twenty-four years of age 
(I7iie270, 280-3), having been born on the island twelve years before 
the coming of Prospero. Sycorax was bis mother, and his father was 
the originator of all evil. Such a union resulted, as might well be 
expected, in a monster of evil and brute nature, deformed, prodigious 
and obscene, “as disproportioned in his manners as in his shape,” 
His outward appearance is not nimutely described, but the following 
quotations will enable the reader to form for himself a kind of 
impressionist picture of the “ mis-shapen knave.” He has evidently 
some affinity with the sea, Prospero addresses him as “thou tortcjise,” 
and Trinculo, coming unexpectedly upon him lying flat on the ground, 
soliloquises as follows: — 

What have we heief a man or a fishf dead er 
alive f A Jish ; he smells like a fish ; a very ancient 'and 
fleh-hke smell : a kind of, not of the newest, poor- John. 

A strange fish. » . . Legged like a man! and his 
fins Like arms t Warm o’ my troth / 1 do now let loose 

my opinion, hold U no longer : this is no fish, but an 
islander/* (II ii. 25.) 

Antonio, in the last scene of the play, when Caliban, Stephano and 
Trinculo are being driven In by Ariel, replied to Sebastian’s question, 
“ Will money buy them ” ? — 

“ Very like ; one of them 

Is a plain fish, and, no doubt, marketable.** (T. 1. 265.) 
His savage, earthy nature. 

His name is Cannibal with the letters re-arranged, and his nature 
it of the earth, earthy, in strong contrast to the celestial nature of 
Ariel, the spirit of the air. Caliban regarded the island as his by 
right and Prospero as a usurper, and it is quite possible that in this 
character Shakespeare intended to put before us (indirectly as is 
always his method when conveying instruction) some of the problems 
which confront us when we reflect upon the benefits and the evils of 
colonisation. He shows us the eflect of alcohol upon the savage 
nature and leaves us to draw our own conclusions. 

Caliban it gross and bestial ; he resists all active occupati«s and 
recognises no moral law. He is sensible of wrong done to himself, but 
has no understanding of the wrong he does to others. As long as he 
is sober and wakeful all his thoughts cling to the earth, and the 
services he performs are such as bfflt a grovelling creature that 
resemble a quadruped almost as much as a man. He knows — 

* “ All the qualities o’ the isle 

The fresh springe, brme pits, barren place and fertile : ” 

(X. il. 9^.) 
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and with his long nails can dig up pig nuts ; he promises Stephano to 
show him a jay’s nest and instruct him how to snare the nimble 
marmoset, and, “ sometimes,” he says, “ I’ll got thee young acamela 
from the rock ” Prospero uses him to make dams for fish, to fetch 
firewood, scrape trenchers, wash dishes and keep iiis cell clean, 
fils lang:uage earthy yet poetical. 

As hiB duties and pursuits chain him to the earth, his natural 
element, so his language reflects his earthy nature 
“ As wicked dew as e'er my mother brushed 
With raven's feather /torn unwholesome fen ^ 

Drop on you both I ” (I. il. 321.) 

are the words with which he greets Prospero and Miranda ; and a 
moment later he expresses another pious wish in the same strain— 

All the charms 

Of Sycorax^ toads, beetles, bats, light on you! " (I. ii. 340 ) 
Language such as this has become a second nature with him. He 
curses even in soliloquy — 

” All the infections that the sun sucks up 

From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall, and make him 
By inch-meal a disease / His spirits hear me, 

And yet I needs must curse. (11. ii. 1.) 

Toalids, beetles, bats, hedgehogs, adders and moles are his familiars ; 
and yet it is to be noticed that the language in which he curses is 
poetical and forms a great contrast to that in which bis drunken 
associates express their vulgar thoughts When dnnk transforms 
him he is imaginative, and it has been pointed out that one of the 
most highly poetical passages in the whole play proceeds from his 
lips — 

** Be not afeard ; the isle is full of noises, 

'Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twang ling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears : and sometime voices, 

That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again : and then in dreaming, 

The clouds, met bought, would open and show riches 
Beady to drop upon me, that, when I waked, 

I cried to dream again,** (III. ii, 149.) 

He Is cowardly but not devoid of intellect and shrewdness. 

Stripes will move him, not kindness. He cringes at Prospero’s feet, 
and trembles with fear and anger at the approach of his spirits. He 
would himself murder his master if he dared, for his instincts are 
revengeful, but he prefers to effect his revenge by proxy, and in his 
i^orance enlists the support of the drunken sailors to carry out his 
purpose. He roars with laughter when Stephano beats the jester 
Trinculo. and encourages him with the words — 

Beat him enough ; after a little time 

rU heat him too.% (III. ii. 96.) 

In the conduct of the plot against Prospero he shows shrewdness and 
common-sense far beyond that of his fellow-coiiHpiratorB. He gives 
them sage advice ; ” Bemember first to possess his books.” and 
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“ Pray you^ tread softly ^ that the blind mole may not 
Bear a Joot fall,*' {IV. i. 194.) 

MX tn junction which he continually repeats. When Trincnlo is 
attracted by a g«udy show of rich attire he cautions him- 

Let it alone, thou fool, it is but trash; ** (IV. i. 223.) 

and again— 

*' The dropsy drown this fool ! What do you mean 
To dote thiM on such luggage i Let's alone 
m And do the murder first : if he awake, 

From toe to crown he'll fill our skins with pinches. 

Make us strange stuff," {IV. i. 229.) 

and refuses himself to be caught by the bait — 

“ I will have none on't : we shall lose our time," (IV. 1. 247.) 

His professed repentance and promise to amend when detection and 
punishment have overtaken the plotters may also be attributed to his 
cowardly nature, for we may feel assured that though his intellect 
might enable him to recognise the difference between a Prospero and 
a Stephano, his disposition would never change — 

“ I'll be wise hereafter 

And seek for grace '^hai a thrice-double ass 

Was I, to taJ^ this drunkard for a god 

And worship this dull fool I " (V, i. 295.) 

Literary Notices. 

** Ariel, to all eyes bat those of Prospero, is an invisible being. But ihoie is 
another servant of the magician, even more marvellons and ont of common 
life than that tricksy spirit. As Ariel is above humanity, Caliban is below 
it ]^ospero is not always a magician. When he lays aside his magic cloak 
and wand he has wants that must be supplied by ordinary ministrations. 
Caliban is his slave, to fetch in wood, and be used in other servile offices. He 
never yields kind answer— and naturally so, for he lives undt-r the influence of 

terror There was a time when Prosper© pitied him, tn his savage 

deformity; took pains to make him speak; taught him the nature of the 
things around him ; endowed his purposes with worda Thus it is that the 
rude elemefit of the creature has been mouhied into the semblanoe of 
humanity, and his language is even that of a higher humanity than the Ian- 

S uage of common men ; for, hearing no tongues but those of Prospero and his 
aughter, who are inteUectually raised far above him, he employs the 
choicest words to express his thoughts, however material they he. And they 
are essentially mat»^rial in their range— they are altogether wanting in moral 
associations— hut they nevertheless belong to the region of poetry. With him 
the sun is the bigger light, the moon the less. He has wandered about the 
Isle where he was born, and he knows all its qnaUties— fresh springs, brine-pits, 
barren place, and fertile He knows where crabs grow, and with his long nails 
can dig pig-nuts. He can find a jay’s nest, and snare the nimble marmoset. 
His very curses are poetry, using the same material images. He Invo^s all 
toe infections that the sun sucks up from bogs, fens, flats, to fall on Pr^pero 
His sorrows are of the like material character He dreskds toe spirit-apes 
which moe and chatter at him, the hedgehogs which raise their pncks at nls 
footfall, the adjders that hiss him into madness But he has no sense of 
moral abasement. He prostrates himself before a drunken ribald who bears 
celestial liquor. He plans murder. WhensProspero sleeps in the afternoon, 
toe foolish drunkard whom he worships is to hatter his skull, or paunch him 
with a stake, or c^t his wexand. He has no mincing of terms, such as the 
half-brutalized natures of social life are fain to use, as the transparent veils of 
purposed atrocitlea And yet he is sensible to outward impressions of toe 
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iNiavtlfai Miranda far surpasses Syeorax* his dam, th« only woman he eyer 
■aw. Tbs Isle is full of sounds and sweet airs, that gfive delight and hart not 

He dreams, and the clouds open and drop riches npon him Frans 

Horn, a German critic, says that Caliban stands far higher than Trlnoulo and 
StepJhano. And he sa^s truly, for the crimes and evil purp^tses of those who 
elaim to belong to einlize*! life are far more debasing than the instinctive 
violence and craft of savagery. When the conventional shackles are thrown 
ofi, the bad man of oiviUsation la lower than the savage; and he is more 
dangerous, even when he ts a tool, as Stephano and Trlnoulo are.** — Kmiqht. 

** Caliban has become a by-word as the strange creation of a poetical 
Imagination. A mixture of gnome and savage, half dsanion, half brnte, in hla 
behaviour we perceive at onee the traces of his native disposition and the 
induenoe of Prospero's education. The latter could only unfolcT his tinder- 
standing, without, in the slightest degree, taming his rooted malignity , It it 
as If the use of reason ami human speech were communicated to an awkward 
ape. In tnolinatiou Caliban is malicious, cowardly, false and base , sod yet he 
is essentially different from the vulgar knaves of a civilised world, as portrayed 
oeoasionally by Bhakchpeare He is rude, but not vulgar, he never falls into 
the prosaic and low familiarity ot his drunken associates, for he is, In his way. 
a xKietical being; he always speaks in verse.”~SoHnKaBti. 

*' Prospero found him on the island * gabbling like a thing most brutish,* not 
knowing his own meaning , he treated him with humane care, took pains to 
tame him, gave him the elements of knowledge, and tautiht him to speak. Bat 
this humanity was thrown away upon him, Vacation did not suit his nature ; 
he used his speech only to curse his benefactor, he remained insensible to 
kindness, and could only be restrained by fear and chastisement; he learned, 
as a brnte, to keep company with men, but not to love them; his vile race 
* Had that In 't which good natures 
Could not abide to be with.’ 

Prospero obtained the mastery over hmi, and, as Galiban complains, took the 
island from him, as that was the only way to escape his violence ; be justifled 
the usurpation bv entleavourmg to humanize him. But he missed his aim like 
tho8<- English columsts In America, who In the most human manner laboured 
after the el\ ilization of the Indians,~>trib68 which were felt by Brainerd and 
thslikft, to be inexpressibly Indolent and dull, devoid of gratitude as well as 
of generosity, bene vole rice, and goodness,— a nature irreconcilable with genuine 
human nature.”— G krvinus. 

ILONSO. 

Alonso stands on the border-line between tbe villains of the piece 
and tbe virtuous characters. He is included in Aners denunciation 
against the “ three men of sin ** who are amongst men ** most unfit to 
live/* and yet there is a great difference in degree between his crime 
and the crimes of the other two, Sebastian and Antonio. 

His crimes. 

An Inveterate feud had for some time existed between Naples and 
Milan, so that when an opportunity presented itself to him to 
extirpate Prospero from Milan and subject his coronet to his owr 
crown and bend the dukedom of Milan to most ignoble stooping, ii 
seems hardly surprising that Alonso took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity that offered itself. His special crime consists in the cruelty, 
cot to say Inhumanity, of the project to which ho became a party, for 
not only did he assist in snpplanung good Prospero from Milan, but 
he was one of those who : 

** Exposed unto the sea, which hath requit it, 

Bim and hU innocent ehUd,** (III. ill. 71.) 

** Most cruelly ** again, says Prospero to him as he stands spell-bound 
within the magic circle. ^ 

“ Didst thou, Alonso, use me and my daughter *’ (V. 1. 72.| 
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The better side of his nature. 

But if Alonso acted cruelly towards Prospero and bis daughter, yet 
be possesses some redeeming qualities which are lacking In the 
natures of his associates in crime. Circumstances had tended to 
make him a criminal, whereas the others were criminals, notwith- 
standing that their circumstances should have kept them in the 
straight path. Alonso, moreover, possesses a heart to feel and to 
repent. He loyes his son Ferdinand dearly, and rejects all the 
efforts of his courtiers to console and comfort him when Ferdinand 
was suffposed to be drowned. He strays about the island in search of 
him until “ attached with weariness,'’ to the dulling of his spirits ; 
his son reciprocates hii? love, and with filial devotion kneels before 
him when they meet. The father’s joy is unrestrained on finding his 
dear lost son, on whom he bestows ** all the blessings of a glsbd father.*’ 

His repentance. 

When Ariel pronounces upon the three men of sin “ lingering 
perdition, worse than any death,” to be avoided only by “ heart- 
sorrow and a clear life ensuing,” Alonso’s conscience is at once 
touched, remorse pursues him, and his first thought is self- 
destruction. 

**Otitis monstrous j monstrous t 
Methought the billows spoke and told me of it ; 

The vnnds did sing it to r»e, and the thundery 
That deep and dreadful organ-ptpe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper : it did bass my trespass^ 

Therefore my son i* the ooze is bedded^ and 
ril seek him deeper than e'er plummet sounded 
And with him there Ite muddedj" (III. iii. 95.) 

He recognizee in his affliction, retribution for his sins. He is saved 
from death by his own hands, and proceeds from remorse to repent- 
ance, which he carries into action as soon as an opportunity occurs. 
His first speech to Prospero, on meeting him In person, contains the 
words ; 

“ Thy dukedom I resign and do entreat 
Thou pardon me my wrongs/' (V . i. 118.) 

and would show the completeness of his repentance by asking 
pardon also of Miranda, but that Prospero, perceiving hii “heart- 
sorrow,” stops him, 

” TherSy sir, st^. 

Let us not burden our remembrances with 
A heaviness that's gone/' (V . U 198.) 

FERDINAND. 

Ft‘rduiand is a model youth, possessing virtue and all the gifts of 
nature, who plays his part in the courtship with Miranda with con- 
siderable grace and some magnanimity .but who does not otherwise much 
Interest us. He is brave, honourable, an^ pure in thought, but as the 
character is only slightly sketched in the play, we cannot feel assured 
that he would ev^ be capable of great things, and we cannot help 
thinking that in wizming Miranda for a wife he gained a reward 
beyond his deserts. 
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HU manliness and courage. 

FranciBco preaeuts ub with a pleafling picture of him m a situation of 
danger which absolves him from any suspicion of cfTeiiiinaoy. 

“ J saw knn be.at the s-un/es utuLer knn^ 

And rtde upon thevr backs . he trod the water ^ 

Whose enm%ty he jiung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoL'n that met him his bold head 
'Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke c 
To the shore, that o'er his wave-worn basis bow'd, 

As stooping to relieve him : I not doubt, 

He came alive to land," (II I, 120 ) 

In reply to Miranda's loving request that she should be allowed to 
carry the logs for him, he refuses promptly and m biave terms, 
notwithstanding his weariness and hatred of bis mean task 
“ No precious creature ; 

1 had rather crack my sinews, break my back, 

Than you should such dishonour undergo. 

While 1 sit lazy by" (III. i. 25.) 

He never ceases to remember that he is a prince and become? a 
patient log-man ” only for Miranda’s sake. 

'* I am in my condition 
A prince, Miranda ; 1 do think, a king ; 

I would, not so t — and would no more endure 

This wooden slavery than to suffer 

The Jlesh-fiy blow my mouth." (HI. i. 59.) 

His behaviour under trials and vexations gains Prospero’s approval, 
and when the magician rewards him with the gift of his daughter, he 
speaks of her as 

" ray gift and thine own acquisition 
Worthily purchased." (IV. i. 12.) 

HU love for Miranda. 

When first we hear of him on the island he is represented by Ariel 
as sitting in melancholy posture grieving over the supposed loss of his 
father, and Prospero speaks of him as “ something stain’d with grief ” ; 
be himself refers to his distress in the words : 

“ Myself am Naples, 

Who with mine eyes, ne'er since at ebb, beheld 

The king my father wreck'd" (I ii. 434.) 

but he no sooner sees and speaks with Miranda than he forgets his 
grief just as Miranda herself forgot her father’s bidding at the sight 
of him. 

“ 0, if a virgin, 

And your affection not gone forth. Til make you 

The queen of Naples,” (I. ii. 447.) 

^e exclaims, and when next he remembers the loss of bis lather 
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and wreck of aU Wa frieudg, he remembers them only as triflea m 
oompanson with a glimpse of Miranda : — 

**My father's Zosj, the weakness which Ifeel^ 

T)i€ wreck of aU my frxends^ nor this man's threats^ 

To whom I am subdued, are but light to me, 

Might I but through my prison once a day 

Behold this maid." \I. ii. 486.) 

Though his love for Miranda was instantaneous — '* At the first sight 
they Save changed eyes ’* — he is never for a moment troubled with any 
doubts as to its lasting quality. This confidence would not be sur- 
prising in an ordinary youth falling madly in love with the first 
beautiful maiden who comes across his path, but Ferdinand’s case is 
difierent from that of ordinary mortals ; not only was he a prince, but 
he appears to have been somewhat fastidious in his tastes. 

Full many a lady 

I have eyed with best regard, and many a time 

The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 

Brought my too diligent ear : for several virtues 

Save I hked several women ; never any 

Wuh so full soul, but some defect in her 

Did quarrel mth the noblest grace she owed 

And put it to the foil" (III. i. 58.) 

but Miranda is to him “ perfect and peerless,” and ” created of every 
creature’s best.” For her he is ready to abandon country, crown and 
fortune — 

" Let me live here for ever" (IV. i. 122.) 

His love is as honourable and pure as it is deep and true — 

♦* The white cold virgin snow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver." (IV . i. 66.) 

Venus and her son were powerless to work a wanton charm ” upon 
him, and the chaste queen of the sky summons her bounteous sister , 
Oeres, ” to bless this twain,” and 

** A contiact of true love to i$lebrate; 

And some donation freely to estate 

On the blest lovers." (IV. i. 84 ) 

Literary Notice* 

•* In Ferdinand is portrayed one of those happy natures, such as we some- 
times meet with, whi> are built up all the more strongly in truth and good by 
contact with the vices and meannesses of the worlu. Courage, piety, and 
honour are his leading characteristics ; and these virtues are so much at home 
in bis breast, and have such an easv, natural ascendant in his conduct, that 
bethinks not of them, gind cares only to prevent or remove the stains which 
affront his inward eye. ... In Fercunaud, as In all generous natures, 
' love betters what is best.' Its first spnn^g in his breast s^s his heaven- 
ward thoughts and aspirations into exercise : the moment that kindles his 
heart towards Muainda also kindles his soul in piety to God ; and he knows not 
how to commune in prayer with the Source of good, unless he may oou|>lt 
her welfare with bii own, and breathe her name In his holiest service. 

HTTBSOIIU 
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GONZALO. 

Qonzalo is ** an honest old oounspllor’* in a court where honesty 
was the exception rather than the rule, full of hope and cheerfulness 
in circumatauces tending to despondency and deprension of spirits^ 
somewhat garrulous as kindly old men are occasionally apt to be, 
but discreet withal, and a faithful servant to the ruling powers. 

Cheerfulness in the midst of misfortune. 

In the first scene, he jests in the midst of the greatest danger, 
finding great comfort from the boatswain, who exercises his authority 
without consideration for the name of king or courtier. ^ 

** ELe hath no droajmng mark upon him ; his complexion is perfect 
gallows Stand fast, good Fate, to hi** hayiging / make the rope of his 
destiny owr cable, for our own doth Little advantage. If he be not horn 
to be hanged, our ease %s miserable (I. i. 32 ) 

When the ship is, to all appearance, splitting on the rocks, he 
thinks of wife and children, but can still speak jestingly: — 

** Now would 1 give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of 
barren ground, ling, heath, btoom, furae, anything. The wills above 
be done I but I would fain die a dry death. (1. i. 71.J 
On landing in the island with the king and other courtiers, nis 
first words are : — 

Beseech you, sir, be merry ; you have cause, 

So have we all, — of joy ; for our escape 
Is much beyond our Lose, Our hint of woe 
Is common . . . but for the miratle, 

1 mean our preservatum, few in millions 
Can spfak like us : then wisely, good sir, weigh 
Out sorrow with our comforV* (II. 1. 1.) 

When the king is depressed and dejected, he loses his own sense of 
unhappiness in hia care to minister comfort to the others and 
enters upon a contest of wit, or rather a “ kind of merry fooling ” 
with Sebastian and Antonio In order to cheer the king. His last 
words in the play breathe thankfulness and hopefulness • 

•• Was Milan thrust from Milan, that his issue 
Should become kings of Naples f 0 rtgoice 
Beyond a common joy, and set it down 
With gold on lasting pillars : In one voyage 
Did Clart bel her husband find at Tunis, 

And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife 

Where he himself was lost, Prosper o hie dukedom 

In a poor isU, and all of us oureelvee 

When no man was his oion,'* (Y, 1. 205.) 

H# is m faithful servant of the klng^. 

When Alonso is struck down with grief for the loss of his son, and 
Sebastian heaps reproaches on his head Gonsalo fearlessly administeri 
the deserved rebuke-~ 

“ My Lord Sebastian, 

The truth you speak doth lack some gentthiess 

And time to speak it in : you rub the sore 

Tfhen you should brvng the plaster,'* (II, 1. 141.) 
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He alone of all the courtiers and followers of tbo king is felt by the 
traitors to be a possible source of danger and an irapodiment to the 
guccessfuJ issue of their plot, and thorefore they decree his death. 
Antonio suggests to Sebastian that he — 

" To the perpetual wink for ai/e rfngJit put 
Thts anci-ent tuorsA, this Sir Pr^idem e, VjJiO 
Should not upbraid oar courne For all the rest. 

They'll take sugr/t^stvon as a cat laps milk ; 

They'll tell the clock to any business that 
• We say befits the hour ” (II. 1. 292 ) 

His first thought on being awakened by Ariel is for the king, not (or 
himself — 

** Now, good angels, preserve the king / ’* (II. i 314,) 

and afterwards he follows the king until his “ old bones ache ” and 
he can go no further This faithfulness and loyalty were a part of his 
nature and shine the more conspicuously viewed in the light of 
Alonso’s broken fortunes. Prospero refers to this characteristic in 
terms of highest commendation — 

0 good Oonzalo, 

My true preserver^ and a loyal sir 

To him thou follow* st.'* (V. i. 68*) 


He Is a mixture of garrulity and prudence. 

We have seen how he talked cheerily for the sake of diverting the 
king’s thoughts and we may see how he continues to pursue his chatter 
undeterred by the cold reception with which the king receives his 
well-meant intentions “ f’nthee. peace,” “ I prithee, spare,” “You 
cram these words into mine ears, against the stomach of my sense” , 
inch intersections from the king avail not to impede Gonzalo’s flow of 
speech. He mere'y changes his topic and with a seriousness which is 
apparent only he plays with theories of government and endeavours to 
carry his hearers' thoughts to an era which is to excel the golden age. 
Antonio scoffs ai: Gonsalo’s loquacity - “ There be,” he says, 

“ lor is that can prate 

As amply and unnecessarily 

As this Qonsalof* (H* i 270 ) 

but he fears his honesty and his prudence and contrasts him with the 
rest of the time-serving courtiers m attendance on the king When 
Ariel, in the guise of a harpy, has with his admonitions driven Alonso 
and the guilty lords to desperation, Gonzalo sends his fellow courtiers 
after them to — 

Binder them from xahat this ecstasy 

May now prosjoke them to.** (HI. iii. 108.) 


tdterary Notice, 

“ In every roman t?c drama there must of necessity be a large number of 
meehanioal personages, Introduced not for thnir own sake but to assist the 
presentation of others : yet. in proportion to the space they cover In tlie field of 
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Tlew, ShakespeftTO will endow them with some dramatic Interest. Their 
function is not unlike that of the chorus in Ancient Tragedy, except that they 
are distributed amongst the scenes of the drama instead of being kept as a 
bodN of external coaimentatora. Such personages are in the Trmyest to be 
found in the ciowd of cooriiers, led by Gonaalo, and the crowd of sailors led 
by the boatswain. Their part la mainly to illuminate and reflect the various 
situations that arise : outside the movement of the pl^ themselves they 
furiiUh a point d*ap,>ui on which that movement rests. Thus the busy open 
ing sceue has spice given to it by the clashing between the wit of Oonzalo and 
the rough tongue ot the boatswain, in tne island it is the forced talk of 
Gouzalo that brings ont the marvel of the deliverance from the sea, and the 
character of the enchanted island; thr^n hi.s passages of irntabit- wit with 
Antonio and Sebastian help to paint the character of the two by suggestion of 
the antipathy between them and honesty. Gonzalo takes the lead m helpl g 
us to realise the incident of the supernatural banquet, anu the condition of tha 
guilty after the blow has fallen ; while, during the long-«irawn hnaie, Gonzalo 
follows exactly the function of chorus-leader, and reads into meaning every 
stage of the universal restoration ; when its last note is complete the boata* 
wain and he resume their passage of arms. Yet these mecha.ucal personages 
are not entirely outside the central Idea ; the sailors have their loss and 
recovery of the ship, and Gonzalo has connection enough with the original 
crime to feel his heart stirred by the hnal issue. Moreover, hia personal 
character is one well fitted to be a stationary point in a moving drama of 
Providence. He is pre-eminently a man of an even temperament; good, but 
easy; like an ancient chorus, little elevated or depressed by the storms of 
circumstance. He has not been heroic to resist evil, though hnessing to 
reduce by hia practical compassion the suffermg it entailed. But the changes, 
of fortune do little to shake him : he does not forget his humour amid ship- 
wreck, he maintains laborious cheerfulness when depression is all around. 
... .He has elected to be a spectator of life, so much as may be, and 
not an actor; and he is valuable in the spectacle of Providence from the eye 
he has to its fine dramatic eflects, while as to the action, his place is that of 
one who stands at an equal distance from the prizes of life and from its 
crimes.”— Moulton. 

ANTONIO and SEBASTIAN. 

Antonio is brother to Prospero, Sebastian brother to Alonso, Both 
are villains of the worst order, and though Antonio takes the initiative 
and is the more active traitor of the two, they work so well together 
like two poisoned points of a pair of scissors, that we may better con- 
sider their characters together, than separately. 

Antonio the tempter. 

Antonio’s career of crime began the earlier, and at the opening of the 
action of the play he had for twelve years been in enjoyment of the 
fruits of it. But Sebastian, it appears, only required an opportunity 
to reveal himself in his true character. It is a point worthy of notice 
and fully in accordance with the unvarying course of nature that 
neither of the two descends to his lowest depth of his villainy at onfie 
or without the incitement of strong temptation. Hence it is natural 
that Antonio should possess the harder heart ; for his temptation, in 
the shape of his brother’s loving and trustful nature, and his oppor- 
tunity, arising from Prospero’s neglect of his duties, had come so much 
the earlier. Consequently also it is natural that he should be the 
•eduoer of Sebastian ; bemuses flattery, appeals to the other’s ambition 
and works upon his slothful nature shewing the certainty of the 
issue of his plot and the safety with which it may be brought about. 
Sebastian puts a query as to the after effect upon his conscience and 
Antonio's reply shows bow hardened he has become — 
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“ Ay^ sir ; where lies that f if 'twere a kibe 
*TwotUd put me to my •tlvp-per . but I feel not 
This deity in my bosom : twenty consciences 
That stand 'iivixt me and Milan, candied be they 
And melt, ere they molest / ” (11. I 283.) 

Thus he gams hia end, for auggesbion fell upon fruitful soil and the 
seed thus sown rapidly book root and developed. “ Thy case, dear 
friend” says Sebastian — 

** Shall be my precedent ; as thou got'st Milan 
• TU come by Naples. Draw thy sword : one stroke 
Shall free thee from the tribute which thou pay'st 
And I the king shall love thee ” (II. i. 297.) 

Their cruel natures. 

Coleridge has pointed out how in the first scene of the second act 
“ Shakespeare has, as in many other places, shown the tendency il 
bad men to indulge in scorn and contemptuous expressions, as a mode 
of getting rid of their own uneasy feelings of inferiority to the gooo, 
and also, by making the good ridiculous, of rendering the transition 
of others to wickedness easy. Shakespeare never puts h«ibitual scorn 
into the mouths of other than bad men, as here in the instances of 
Antonio and Sebastian.” 

Thus when the good old Gonzalo endeavours to dispel the gloom 
into which the king is cast by the supposed loss of his son, they scoff 
at him and strive to counterbalance his optimism. They cruel!) 
reproach the king, and taunt him with lack of judgment, rubbing the 
sore where they should bring the plaster; They try to conceal their 
own badness under the cloak of laughter, being gentlemen, who, as 
Gonzalo says, ** are of such sensible and nimble lungs that they alwav s 
use to laugh at nothing.” They allow no thoughts of pity for the 
king's distressed state to Interfere with the proposed execution of 
their plot, but on the contrary they take advantage even of hii 
depression. 

Ant, “ I am right glad that he's so out of hope 

Do not, for one rmulae, forgo the purpose 
That you resolved to effect 

Sbb. The next advantage 

Will we take throughly. 

Ant. Let it he to-night : 

For, now they are oppressed with travel, they 
Will not, nor cannot, use such vigilance 
As when they a^e fresh 

ct-r I say, to-night : no more." 

(III. iii. 11.) 

BVom which conversation we may observe that Sebastian has already 
thoroughly learnt his lesbon and become as accomplished a traitor as 
Antonio. When ** several strange shapes enter bringing in a banquet 
and dance about it with gentle actions of salutation ” Sebastian and 
Antonio speak «nockingly, whereas Gonzalo notices chiefly their 
gentleness and Alonso their grace. When Ariel, carrying out Pros- 
peto s inatruotiona, thunders forth their treflpass and pronounce* 
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“ling’nng pcr(iitioi] ” uiilesa profcnuid repentauce moves them, they 
are stirred by no feeling of remorse as Alonso is, but rather persist tu 
their attitude of defiance — 

‘ Hut OTU fiend at a 
Si 'B I ll fight their legions o'er. 

Ant. rU be thy second.^* (III. iil 102.) 

At a later period Prosporo speaks as though the would-be murderers 
evinced some signs of repentance — 

“ They being penitent 
The snle drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further ” (V. i. 28.) 

and thus addresHos them after referring to the cruel usage he had 
received from Altjnso — 

** Thy brother was a furtherer in the act. 

Thou art 'fnnch'd far 't now Sebastian. Flesh and bloody 
You, brother 7m7ie, that entertained ambition^ 

ExueLVd remorse and nature ; who, with Sebastian, 

Whose inward pinches ihercfrre are most strong. 

Would here, have kill'd your king ; I do forgive thee 
Unnatural (hough thou art.** (V. 1. 73.) 

But U Ariel saw in them signs of remorse, it must have been 
apparent only. For our part we discern no signs of softening nor can 
we feel any sympathy for them; their plots have been frustrated and 
they have learned the danger of plotting and will exercise more care 
in future, but their repentance goes no further. 

Literary Notice. 

“ is Ll.ere less of judgment In the means used by Prosper© for brinudn* 
them I Antonio and J^ehaKtian to a Utter m)n<i. provoking In them the pur- 
pose of crime; 8n<l then taking awa> tne performance, that so be rna> lead 
them to a knowlodgeof tln-nihelves, and awe or shame down thsu evil by his 
demonstrations of good For such Is the proper effect of bad design'* thus 
thwHrted, -howing the authors at once the wh keduchw of their hearts and the 
weakness of their hands, whereas. If successlnl In their schemes, pnd*- of 
power would forcHtall ami prt-veni the natural shame and reniorse of guilt. And 
we little kn-iw what evil It lieih and Iniketh in our hearts to will or to do iiU 
occasion invites or permits, and Prospero's art here stands m T>resentitig the 
occasion till the wicked purpose la forme i, and then removing It as toon 
as the hand is raised In the case of Antonio and Sebastian, the workings of 
magic are so mixed up with those of Nature, that we cannot distinguish them: 
or rather f^rn..pero here causes the supernatural to pursue, the methods of 
nature ” — Moui.toh, 

ifEPHANO AND TRINCULO, 

In the list of Dramatis Persona Stephano is styled a drunken 
butler, Tnnculo, a jester, the two together are, as Ulnci says, 
“ the irapersoriAtions of folly and perversity, and of rude, sensual 
materialism.’* Caliban is their fitting associate upon the island, and 
we never see them in any other company until the general reunion at 
the close of tbe play 

Stephano the drunkard.^ 

‘ It 18 impossible to think of Stephano apart from drink, Liqnor is 
his god. his colonising agent, his comfort, his par^cea for all ills. Ha 
IS in his own estimation a king, Tnuculo and Caliban his subjects, 
whom he may reward with thegiH of dnnk, and punish by withholding 
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It. He csoaped upon a butt of sack, and he swears by his bottle; it 
will, he says, remove Oahban’s fit, it would give language to a cat , it 
is a friend to all, and the only true friend. 

Trlnculo the Jester. 

Trinoulo is the olown of the play, but he does not In any w'.sa 
resemble the Clown of whom Viola was able to say : 

This fellow's wise enough to flay the fool ; 

And to do that well craves a kind of art," 

^ (Twelfth Night, III. i. 70.) 

He Is rather a fool by nature, or, as he styles Caliban, “ a natural’ 
in fact, like many of the professional jesters in the houses of the great, 
in Elizabeth’s time, he would be very little removed from an idiot. 
We may imagine him to have been as ugly in appearance, as deformed 
in mind, with : 

“ Indifferent thighs and knees, but very short ; 

His legs be sgtmre, a foot long and no more," 

(Nest of Ninnies.) 

He makes one or two jokes in the play which have all the appearance 
of forming a part of his stock-in-trade, as when he says that though 
Caliban may be Stephano’s lieutenant, yet “ he’s no standard,” or 
when he enlarges upon Stephano’s words, “ We’ll not run," with 
‘ Nor go neither; but you'll lie like dogs and yet 

say nothing neither." (Til. U, 23.) 

Stephano and Trlnculo compared with each other and Caliban. 

Stephano has the stronger will, and is also the man in possession— 
of the bottle — and consequently he is the leader, and both Caliban 
and Trinculo are subservient to him. Trinculo acknowledges 
Stephano as king, and is content to rank himself as prime minister 
and well-paid jester. Both are equally ignorant and equally low m 
the scale of humanity, but the shallowness of Tnnculo is rendered the 
more ridiculous in the play, chiefly by reason of his comments upon 
the like (quality in Caliban. We are most of ns acquainted with that 
class of Ignorant persons who despise others, merely because they do 
not possess the same worthless kind of knowledge which they them- 
selves lay claim to. Such a one is Trlnculo, in whose estimation 
Caliban, who has some poetry in his composition, is a very shallow 
monster," a " most poor cr^ulous monster." And 

“ But that the poor monster^ s in drink ; an abominable 

monster." (11. ii. 171.) 

Notwithstanding the contempt which Trinculo so lavishly heaps 
upon the “servant monster, the folly of the island," and notwith- 
standing the supenoniy affected by Stephano, yet when the time for 
action arrives, and when discretion is reqmred the despised monster 
alone Is capable of leadership and oautioi;^ He alone is not decoyed 
by “the trumpery" which it displayed as “stale to catch the 
thieves." And hei| the wild. .uncivilized mon^^ter “on whose nature 
nurture can never stick," strives to teach worldly wisdom and fore- 
right to the wretched thieves and dregs of civilized humanity whose 
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only redeeming feature is that they possess a kind of low wit, and 
that they mdulge their murderous instincts without any apparent 
oonsoiouaneas of guilt. 

Literary Notices. 

“The presence of Trinculo and Stephano in the play has sometimes been 
regarded as a blemish. 1 cannot think it so. Their part is not only good in 
itself as comedy, but la in admirable keeping with the rest. Their follies give 
a zest and relish to the high poetries amidst which they grow Such things go 
to make up the mysterious whole of human life ; and they often ^help on oui 

E leaaure while seeming to hinder it , we may think they were better left out, 
ut were they left out we should somehow feel the want of them. Beside'^, this 
part of the work, if it does not directly jield a grateful fragrance, is vitally 
connected with the parts that do. For there is, perhaps, no one of the Poet’s 
dramas of which it can be more justly afOlrmcd that all the parts draw together 
In organic unity, so that every thing helps every other thing "—Hudson. 

“ And a later scene .... exhibits civilisation introducing one undeniably 
new gift mto savage life— the gift of .intoxicating drink 1 In this way Caliban 
presents the aborigines of nature crushed beueaih the advance of artificial 
life Yet the impartial dramatist finds an attractiveness even for him 
Beside Caliban, the dregs of natural life, he places the drunken sailors, the 
dregs of civilisation ; and as Caliban kneels to Stephano, we feel that the 
savage is the nobler of the two, for he has not exhausted his faculty of 
rev erence." — Moudton . 


ELIZABETHAN ENGLISH. 

On reading the works of Elizabethan authors we are apt at first sight 
to wonder at the many points of difierencse in grammar, syntax, and 
meaning which we observe when we compare them with the English of 
to-day. But, if we look mto the matter closely, we shall not be surprised 
at what we find. The great “ renabcenoe had /ust taken place. The 
literature of the ancient classics was being studied as it had never before 
been studied in England, and the zeal of the convert made itself manifest 
in our language. But old prejudices die hard, and must be combated, 
and as the struggle continues the result appears to be — chaos. Neither 
party will give way, so both reign and neither is supreme, But language 
is given to express thought, and out of the apparent chaos there arises a 
language clear in thought, but doubtful in expression. Such must the 
language be of all transitional periods, and the Elizabethan language was 
nothing if not transitional. Here English-Latin, there Latin-English, 
but always intelligible. The Englishman in a foreign country, possessing 
but a smattering of the foreign tongue, will express himself in a hybrid 
language, but he will make his meaning clear, though his grammar may 
be faulty, and his syntax inexact. So, too, the child, — and the new 
English was in its infancy. Hence we shall find that the Elizabethan 
English differs in many respects from the English of to-day, that it is 
trying to reconcile two conflicting systems, and that “ syntax/* or the 
orderly arrangement of word^ into sentences is hardly to be looked for 
And we need not wonder at inflectional changes ; language is a living 
organism, and we must expect a living thing to show some signs of change 
^fter a period of three hundred years. 
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We shall in this find the raison d’etre ul most of the so-called " gram 
matical difficulties” in Shakespeare. It may be added that in those day^ 
printed books wore less common than now, and that, oven to day, Lli(> 
spoken la'ngiuige is frequently less “ grammatical ” than the wntten hook 
And we must not forget that Shakespeare was a dramatist even buforo he 
was a poet, and that he makes his men and women S 2 )cak in their own 
oh<i.racter. Caliban will not use the same oxprcbsions as fall from the 
mouth of Miranda, nor will any character under the influence of strong 
emotion use the same teims, or express himself with the same grammatical 
accuracy as lie might use wlien not so moved 


TIME OP ACTION OP THE PLAY. 

It has been suggested that Shakespeare wrote the play of The Tempest 
expressly to prove to the admirers of Ben Jonson and to the cavillers of 
the time, that he, too, could write a play strictly fettered by the Unities. 
At any rate, it is worthy of remark that the play itself points out in 
several passages the exact limits of time of the action, from which it will 
be seen that all the events which are supposed to take place before the 
spectators occur within the space of little more than three hours. 

Very shortly after the opening of the action the following conversation 
takes place : — 

Pegs ” What is t}Le time o’ the day ? 

Aei. Past the mid season. 

Pbos. At least two glasses. The time Hwixt six and now 

Must by us both be spent most prectously.*' (I. il. 239.) 

The shipwrecked crew land upon the island and are dispersed in different 
directions. Prospero sets Ferdinand a task which, he says, will take till 
sunset to perform. Miranda appears to him, thinking that her father is 
“ hard at study,” and “ safe for these three hours.” After an interview 
with Ferdinand of not many minutes in duration, though fraught with 
consequences of the highest importance, Miranda says : 

And now farewell 

Till half an hour hence^’' (III, 1. 90.) 

whilst Prospero returns to his book, 

“ For yet ere supper-time must I perform 
Much business appertaining.’* (III. I 95 ) 

Supper- time, it may be remembered, usually came in Shakespeare's time 
between five and six in the evening. At about the same hour as the 
events just alluded to, Stephano and Trinoulo have met with Caliban, and 
the three together are arranging for the mu^or of Prospero. Caliban 
informs his associates tljj^at 

“ His a custom with him 
J* th* afternoon to sle&p,” 


(III. ii, 98.| 
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and he fixea the hour of the murder — 

** Within this half-hour will he he asleep : 

Wilt thou destroy him then ? (III. ii. 125.) 


The Masque of Juno and Ceres takes place, and at the end of It Prospero 
remembers that 

*Hhe minute of their plot 

Is almost come'^ {IV. i. 141.) 


We feel that we are drawing towards the end of the play, Chen, a little 
latex, he says 

“ At this hour 

Lies at my mercy all mine enemies ; 

Shortly shall all my labours end,** (IV. i, 263.) 


and the opening lines of the next act carry our thoughts back to the first 
of the time allusions quoted above: — 

Pbos. “ Now does my project gather to a head : 

My charms crack not ; my spirits obey ; and time 
Goes upright with his carriage, How*s the day $ 

Abi. On the sixth hour : at which time, my lord 

You said our. work should cease** (V. i, 1.) 


Three other passages in the same act serve to remind us that Prospero’s 
work has been duly carried out within the time limit laid down 

“ How thou hast met us here, who three hours since 
Were wreck'd upon this shore,** (V. i. 186.) 

Your eldest acquaintance cannot he three hours,** 

(V. i. 186.) 

“ Our ship — 

Which, hut three glasses since, we gave out split — 

Is tight and yare and bravely rigg'd as when 

We first put out to sea,** (V. i, 222.) 




THE TEMPEST 


Ths dots in th* margin indicat$ lines containing passages which are discussed 
in the notes at the end. 




Alonso, King of Naples, 

Sebastian, his Brother. 

PROSPERO, the right Duke of Milan. 
Antonio, his Brother, the usurping Duke 
of Milan. 

Ferdinand, Son to the King of Naples. 
Gonzalo, an honest old Counsellor, 
Adrian, ) r j 
Francisco, j 

Caliban, a savage and deformed Slave. 
Trincdlo, a Jester, 

Stephano, a drunken Butler. 


Master of a Ship. 

Boatswain. 

Manners 


Miranda, Daughter to Prospcro. 
Ariel, an airy Spirit, 

Iris, 

Ceres, 

Juno, 

Nymphs, 

Reapers, , 

Other Spirits attending on Prospero, 


presented by Spirits. 


Scene ; A Ship at Sea : an Island. 


ACT L 

Scene I. On a ship at sea : a tempestuous noise of 
thunder and lightning heard. 

Enter a Ship-Master and a Boatswain. 

Mast, Boatswain I 

Boats. Here, master : what cheer ? 

* Mast. Good, speak to the mariners : fall to 't, 

yarely, or we run ourselves aground : bestir, 
bestir. [Exit. 

Enter Manners. 

* Boats. Heigh, my hearts I cheerly, cheerly, 

• my hearts! yare, yarel Take in the topsail, 

• Tend to the master^s whistle. Blow, t^ll thou 
burst t?iy wind, if room enough I 

E 


*tis well (thee 
thou art here) 
briskly 


attend. CJ. /. 
a . 47. 
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Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, 
Ferdinand, Gonzalo, and others^ 

Alon. Good boatswain, have care. Where’s 10 
the master ? Play the men. 

Boats. I pray now, keep below. 

Ant. Where is the master, boatswain ? 

Boats. Do you not hear him ? You mar our 

• labour : keep your cabins : you do assist the 
storm. 

Gon. Nay, good, be patient. 

• Boats. When the sea is. Hence ! What 

• cares these roarers for the name of king ? To 

. cabin : silence ! trouble us not. 20 

Gon. Good, yet remember whom thou hast 
aboard. 

Boats. None that I more love than myself. 
You are a counsellor ; if you can command these 

• elements to silence, and work the peace of the 
present, we will not hand a rope more ; use your 
authority : if you caimot, give thanks you have 
lived so long, and make yourself ready in your 
cabin for the mischance of the hour, if it so hap. 
Cheerly, good hearts I Out of our way. I say. 30 

[Exit, 

Gon. I have great comfort from this fellow ; 

• methinks he hath no drowning mark upon him ; 
his complexion is perfect gallows. Stand fast, 
good Fate, to his hanging I make the rope of his 

• destiny our cable, for our own doth little 

advantage. If he be not born to be hanged, our 
case is miserable, [Exeunt, 

Re-enter Boatswain. 

• Boats. Down with the topmast 1 yare 1 

• lower, lower I Bring her to try with main-course. 

[.<4 cry wtihin."] A plague upon this howling I 40 
they are louder than the weather or our ojSft>ce. 


good sit 


Thafs all righ 


handle 


orders 
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Re-enter Sebastian, Antonio, and Gonzalo, 

Yet again I what do you here ? Shall we give 
o’er and drown ? Have you a mind to sink ? 

Seb. a plague o’ your throat, you bawling 

• blasphemous, incharitable dog 1 

Boats. Work you then. 

Ant. Hang, cur 1 hang, you insolent noise- 
maker I We are less afraid to be drowned than 
thou art. 

Gon. ril warrant him for drowning; though 60 
the ship were no stronger than a nutshell. 

. Boats. Lay her a-hold, a-hold ! set her two 
courses off to sea again ; lay her off. 

Enter Mariners wet. 

Mariners. All lost I to prayers, to prayers 1 
all lost 1 

Boats. What ! must our mouths be cold? 

Gon. The king and prince at prayers ! let us 
assist them, 

For our case is as theirs. 

Seb. I’m out of patience. 

Ant. We are merely cheated of our lives by 60 
drunkards : 

This wide-chapfd rascal — ^would thou mightst lie 
drowning 

The washing of ten tides ! 

Gon. He’ll be bang’d yet. 

Though every drop of water swear against it 
And gape at widest to glut him. 

\A confused noise and cries within, ** Mercy on us! ” — 

' ** We split, we split 1 ” — Farewell my wife and 
children 1 ” — 

“ Farewell, brother I ” — ** We split, we split, we 
split I ”] 

Ant. Let’s all sink with the king, 

S»B. Let’s take leave of him. 70 

[Exeunt Ant, gnd Seh, 
Gon. Now would I give a thousand furlongs 

• of sea for an acre of barren ground, ling, heath, 

• broom, furze, anything. The wills above be 
done I but I would fain die a dry death. 


against 

join 

absolutely 

open-mouthed 

englut 
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Scene IL The island. Before Prospero’s cell. 
Enter Prospero and Miranda. 


Mir. If by your art, my dearest father, you 
have 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 

The sky, It seems, would pour down stinking 
pitch, 

But that the sea, mounting to the welkin's cheek, 
Dashes the fire out. O, I have suffer’d 
With those that I saw suffer : a brave vessel, 

• Who had no doubt some noble creature in her. 
Dash’d all to pieces. O 1 the cry did knock 
Against my very heart. Poor souls, they 

perish’d. 

Had I been any god of power, I would 

• Have sunk the sea within the earth, or ere 

It should the good ship so have swallow’d, and 

• The fraughting souls within her. 

Pros. Be collected : 

No more amazement : tell your piteous heart 
There’s no harm done. 

Mir, O, woe the day 1 

Pros, * No harm. 

I have done nothing but in care of thee, 

Of thee, my dear one, thee, my daughter, who 
Art ignorant of what thou art, nought knowing 
Of whence I am, nor that I am more better 
Than Prospero, master of a fuU poor cell. 

And thy no greater father. 

Mir. More to know 

Did never meddle with my thoughts. 

Pros. 'Tis time 

I should inform thee farther. Lend thy hand, 
And pluck my magic garment from me. So : 

• [Lays down his mantle. 
Lie there, my art. Wif^e thou thine eyes ; have 

comfort. 

The direful spectacle of the wreck, which 
touch’d 


$ky$ 


10 


horror 
full of pity 


20 


very, quite 


miz 


I 

f 

I 
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The very virtue of compassion in thee, 

I have with such prf^viston in mine art 
. So safely ordered that there is no soul — 

No, not so much perdition as an hair 30 

• Betid to any creature in the vessel 

• Which ihou heard’st cry, which thou saw'sv 

sink. Sit down ; 

For thou mtist now know farther. 

Mir. You have often 

Begun to tell me what I am, but stopped 
’ And left me to a bootless inquisition^ 

Concluding ** Stay, not yet.” 

Pros. The hour’s now come ; 

The very minute bids thee ope thine ear ; 

Obey, and be attentive- Canst thou remember 
A time before we came unto this ceil ? 

I do not think thou canst, for then thou wast not 40 

• Out three years old. 

Mir, Certainly, sir, I can. 

Pros. By what ? by any other house or 
person ? 

^Of anything the image tell me that 
Hath kept with thy remembrance. 

• Mir. ’Tisfaroff, 

And rather like a dream than an assurance 
That my remembrance warrants. Had I not 
Four or five women once that tended me? 

Pros. Thou hadst, and more, Miranda. But 
how is it 

That this lives in thy mind ? What seest thou 
else 

‘ In the dark backward and abysm of time ? 60 

If thou remember’st aught ere thou earnest here, 
*How thou earnest here thou mayst, 

Mir. But that I do not. 

• Pros. Twelve year since,. Miranda, twelve 

year since, * 


foresight 

loss 


profitless 

enquiry 


open. Cf, V I. 
49 


fully 


Attended. Cf 
I. i. <l 


^Tell me the image of anything. 

* Thou may’st remember at any rate how thou earnest here. 
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Thy father was the Duke of Milan and 
A prince of power. 

Mir. ^ Sir, are not you my father ? 

Pros. Thy mother was a piec€ of virtue, and 
She said thou wast my daughter ; and thy father 
Was Duke of Milan ; and his only heir 
A princess no worse issued. 

• Mir. O, the heavens t ^ 

What foul play had we, that we came from 

thence ? 60 

Or blessed was ’t we did ? 

Pros. Both, both, my girl : 

By foul play, as thou say’st, were we heaved 
thence, 

• But blessedly holp hither. 

Mir. O, my heart bleeds 

• To think o* the teen that I have turn’d you to, 

• Which is from my remembrance 1 Please you, 

, farther. 

Pros. My brother and thy uncle, call’d 
Antonio — 

I pray thee, mark me — that a brother should 
Be so perhdious I — he whom, next thyself, 

• Of all the world I loved and to him put 

The manage of my state ; as at that time 70 

• Through all the signories it was the first, 

• And Prospero the prime duke, ^being so reputed 
In dignity, and for the liberal arts 

Without a parallel ; those being all my study, 

The government I cast upon my brother 
And to my state grew stranger, being transported 
And rapt in secret studies. Thy false uncle— 

Dost thou attend me ? 

Mir. Sir, most heedfully. 

Pros, Being once perfected how to grant suits, 
How to deny them, who to advance and who 80 
- To trash for over-topping, new created 
The creatures that were'^mine,! say, or changed ’em, 

• Or else new form’d ’em ; having both the Aey 


model 

descmdei 

helped 

sorrow 

to think that 

intellectual ac- 
complishments 

the affairs of 
my state 

attend to m*, 

either 


having th« reputation of beina prime (i.e chief) in i^nity. 
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Of officer and office, set all hearts i’ the state 

To what tune pleased his ear ; that now he was so that 

• The ivy which had hid my princely trunk, 

And suck'd my verdure out on’t. Thou 
attend'st not. 

Mir* O, good sir> I do. 

Pros* h I pray thee, mark me. 

• Ij thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 

To closeness and the bettering of my mind 90 seclusion 

• With that which, but by being so retired, 

0*er-prized all popular rate, in my false brother 

• Awaked an evil nature ; and my trust, 

• Like a good parent, did beget of him 

• A falsehood in its contrary as great 

As my trust was ; which had indeed no limit, 

• A confidence sans bound. . He being thus lorded, without 
Not only with what my revenue yielded, 

But what my power might else exact — like one 

• Who having unto truth, by telling of it, 100 

Made such a sinner of his memory 

To credit his own lie — he did believe 

• He was indeed the duke ; out o’ the substitution, 

• And executing th’ outward face of royalty, 

•*With all prerogative: hence his ambition 

growing — 

Dost thou hear ? 

Mir. Your tale, sir, would cure deafness. . 


Pros. To have no screen between this part 
he play'd 

And him he play'd it for, he needs will be 

• Absolute Milan. poor man, my library * For m 

Was dukedom large enough; of temporal 

royalties 110 

• He thinks me now incapable ; confederates — 

So dry he was for sway — wi' the King of Naples thirsty 
To give him annual tribute, do him homage, 

Subject his coronet to his crown and bej^d 
The dukedom yet unbow’d — alas I poor Milan I — 

To most ignoble stofiping. 

Mir. O the heax^ens 1 
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• Pros. Mark his condition and the event ; 
then tell me 


If this might be a bi other. 

Mir. I should sin 

eould 

To think but nobly of my grandmother: 

Good wombs have borne bad sons. 

Pros. Now the condition. 120 

This King of Naples, being an enemy , 

• To me inveterate, hearkens my brother’s suit ; 

• Which was, that he, in lieu o* the premises ^ 

Of homage and I know not how much tribute, 

Anything hut 

• Should presently extirpate me and mine 

Out of the dukedom, and confer fair Milan, 

• With all the honours, on my brother : whereon, 

A treacherous army levied, one midnight 

• Fated to the purpose did Antonio open 

The gates of Milan ; and, i’ the dead of darkness, 130 

• The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 

Me and thy crying self. 

Mir. Alack, for pity I 

I, not remembering how I cried out then, 

• Will cry it o’er again : it is a hint 

immidmtily 

That wrings mine eyes to't» 

Pros. Hear a little further 

to crying 

And then I’ll bring thee to the present business 

• Which now 's upon ’s ; without the which this 

story 

• Were most impertinent. 

Mir. Wherefore did they not 

• That hour destroy us ? 

Pros. Well demanded, wench : 

immediate 

\ 

My tale provokes that question. Dear, they durst 
not, — 140 

So dear the love my people bore me, — nor set 

A mark so bloody on the business ; but 

With colours fairer painted their foul ends. 

calls forth 

• In few^ they hurried us aboard a bark, 

Bore us some leagues to sea; where they 
prepared ^ 

• A rotten carcass of a butt, not rigg’d, ^ 

Nor tA^kle. nor mast; the very rats 

short 
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• Instinctively have quit it : there they hoist us, 

To cry to the sea that roar'd to us, to si^h 

To ‘the winds whose pity, sighing back again, 150 
Did us but loving wrong. 

Mir, Alack, what trouble 

Was I then to you ! 

. Pros. O, a cherubin 

Thou wast^ that did preserve me. Thou didst 
smile, 

Infused with a fortitude from heaven, 

- When I have deck'd the sea with drops full salt, 
Under my burthen groan’d ; which raised in me 

• An undergoing stomach, to bear up 
Against what should ensue. 

Mir. How came we ashore ? 

Pros. By Providence divine. 

Some food we had and some fresh water that 160 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 

• Out of his chanty, who being then appointed 
Master of this design, did give us, with 
Rich garments, linens, stuffs, and necessaries, 

• Which since have steaded much ; so, of his 

gentleness, 

Knowing I loved my books, he furnish'd me 

• From mine own library with volumes that 
I prize above my dukedom. 

• Mir. Would 1 might 

But ever see that man 1 

• Pros. Now I arise: [Resumes hts mantle, 

• Sit still, and hear the last of our sea-sorrow. 170 
Here in this island we arrived ; and here 

• Have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee fnore profit 

• Than other princesses can, that have more time 

• For vainer hours, and tutors not so careful 

• Mir. Heavens thank you for 't I And now, 

1 pray you, sir, — 

• For still 'tis beating in ray mind, — your reason 
For raising this sea-storm ? 


inspired 


fellow feeling 


profit more 


1 The winds in their pitf sighed, and, whilst thus showing their love for u» 
unconsciously harmed us by buffeting us still more 
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9 Pros. Know thus far forth. 

By accident most strange, bountiful Fortune, 

• Now my dear lady, hath mine enemies 

Brought to this shore ; and by my prescience 180 

• I find my zenith doth depend upon 

• A most auspicious star, whose influence 

• If now I court not but omit, my fortunes 

Will ever after droop. Here cease more 
questions : 

Thou art inclined to sleep ; 'tis a good dulness, 

• And give it way : I know thou canst not choose. 

[Miranda sleeps. 

Come away, servant, come ! I am ready now. 
Approach, my Ariel, come ! 

E^iter Ariel, 

Ari. All hail, great master 1 grave sir, hail I 
I come 

To answer thy best pleasure ; be *t to fly, 190 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 

• On the curl’d clouds, to thy strong bidding task 

• Ariel and all his quality. 

Pros. Hast thou, spirit, 

• Perform’d to point the tempest that I bade thee ? - 

Ari. To every article. 

I boarded the king’s ship ; now on the beak^ 

• Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 

• I flamed amazement : sometime I ’Id divide, 

And burn in many places ; on the topmast, 

• The yards and bowsprit, would I flame 

distinctly, 200 

Then meet and join. Jovo*s lightnings, the 
precursors 

O’ the dreadful thunder- claps, more momentary 
And sight- outrunning were not; the fire and 
cracks 

Of sulphurous roaring the most mighty Neptune 
Seem to besiege, and make his bold waves 
tremble, 

Yea, his dread trident shake. ^ 

Pros. My brave spirit I 


disregard 


dfowHness 

So 


hom 


swiftly corn 
and gone 


Cf, hn§ 0 
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. Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 
. Would not infect his reason ? 

Ari. Not a soul 

• But felt a fever of the mad, and play’d 

Some tricks of desperation. All but mariners 210 
Plunged in the foaming brine and quit the 
vessel. 

Then alh afire with me : the king’s son, fin 

Ferdinand, 

• With hair up-stewing^ — then like reeds, not standing oft end 

hair, — 

Was the first man that leaped; cried, ‘ Hell is 
empty. 

And all the devils are here.* 

. Pros. Why, that’s my spirit I 

But was not this nigh shore ? 

Ari. Close by, my master. 

Pros. But are they, Ariel, safe ? 

• Ari. Not a hair perish’d ; 

• On their sustaining garments not a blemish, 

• But fresher than before : and, as thoubadest me, 

In troops I have dispersed them ’bout the isle. 220 
The king’s son have I landed by himself ; 

^ • Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs 

* In an odd angle of the isle and sitting, out-of-the-way 

His arms^ in this sad knot, 

Pros. Of the king’s ship 

The mariners say how thou hast disposed 
And all-the rest o’ the fleet. 

' Ari. Safely in harbour safe 

Is the king’s ship ; in the deep nook, where once bay 

Thou cairdst me up at midnight to fetch dew 

• From the still-vex’d Bermoothes, there she’s hid ; 

The mariners all under hatches stowed ; 230 bestowea 

Who, with a charm join’d to their suffer’d 
labour, 

I have left asleep : and for the rest o’ the fleet 
Which I dispersed, they all have met s^gain 

^ Ariel probably folded Ms arms to show how the prince sat, this being a sign 
of sadness and melancholy. 
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And are upon the Mediterranean fiote, 

Bound sadly home for Naples, 

Supposing that they saw the King’s ship wreck'd, 

And tiis great person perish. 

Pros. Ariel, thy charge 

Exactly is perform’d : but there’s more work. 

What is the time o’ the day ? ^ 

Ari. Past th$ mid season, mid-day 

Pros. At least two glasses. The time 

’twixt six and now 240 

Must by us both be spent most preciously. 

Ari. Is there more toil ? Since thou dost 
give me pains, 

Let me remember thee what thou hast promised, 

Which is not yet perform’d me. 

Pros. How now ? moody f sulky 

What is ’t thou canst demand ? 

Ari. My liberty. 

Pros. Before the time be out ? no more I 
' Ari. I prithee, 

Remember I have done thee worthy service ; 

Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings, 
served 

Without or grudge or grumblings : thou didst 
promise 

To bate me a full year. 

Pros. Dost thou forget 250 

From what a torment I did free thee ? 

Ari. No. 

Pros. Thou dost ; and think’st it much to 
tread the ooze 
Of the salt deep, 

To run upon the sharp wind of the north, 

To do me business in the veins o’ the earth for me {dative} 

When it is baked with frost. 

Ari. I do not, sir. 

Pros. Thou liest, melignant thing I Hast 
thou forgot ^ 

The foul witch Sycorax, who with age and envy malice 

Was grown into a hoop t hast thou forgot her ? bent doubt* 
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Ari. No, sir. 260 

Pros. Thou hast. Where was she born ? 

speak ; tell me. 

Ari. Sir, in Argier, 

Pros. O, was she so? I must 

Once in a month recount what thou hast been, 
Which thou forget'st. This damn’d witch 
Sycofax, 

For mischiefs manifold and sorceries terrible 
To enter human hearing, from Argier, 

Thou know’st, was banish’d : for one thing 
she did 

They would not take her life. Is not this true ? 

Ari. Ay, sir. 

Pros. This blue-eyed hag was hither brought 

with child 270 

And here was left by the sailors. Thou, my 
slave, 

As thou report’st thyself, wBst then her servant ; 

And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorr’d commands, 

Refusing her grand bests, she did confine thee, 

By help of her more potent ministers 
And in her most immitigable rage, 

Into a cloven pine ; within which rift 
Imprison’d thou didst painfully remain 
A dozen years ; within which space she died 280 
And left thee there ; where thou didst vent thy 
groans 

As fast as mill-wheels strike. Then was this 
island — 

Save for the son that she did litter here, 

A freckled whelp hag-born — not honour’d with 
A humaF shape. 

Ari. Yes, Caliban her son. 

Pros. Dull thing, I say so; he, that Caliban 
Whom now I keep in service. Thou best 
know’st ♦ ' 

What torment I dit^find thee in ; thy groans 
Did make wolves howl and penetrate the breasts 
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Of ever-angry bears : it was a torment 290 

To lay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo : it was mine art, 

• When I arrived and heard thee, that made gape 
The pine and let thee out. 

Ari. I thank thee, master. 

Pros. If thou more murmur’st, I will rend 
an oak 

And peg thee in his knotty entrails till 
Thou hast howl’d away twelve winters. 

Ari. Pardon, master; 

I will be correspondent to command, 

And do my spiriting gently. 

Pros. Do so ; and after two days 

I will discharge thee. 

Ari. That *s my noble master ! 300 

What shall I do ? say what ? what shall I do ? 
Pros. Go make thyself like a nymph o' the 
sea : be subject 

To no sight but thine and mine, invisible 
To every eyeball else. Go take this shape, 

And hither come in 't : go, hence with diligence 1 

[^Exit Ariel. 

Awake, dear heart, awake 1 thou hast slept well ; 
Awake I 

Mir. The strangeness of your story put 

• Heaviness in me. 

Pros. Shake it ofi. Come on ; 

We’ll visit Caliban my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answer. 

Mir. ’Tis a villain, sir, 310 

I do not love to look on. 

Pros. But, as 'tis, 

• We cannot miss him : he does make our fire, 

Fetch in our wood and serves in offices 
That profit us. What, ho ! slave 1 Caliban 

• Thou earth, thou ! speak. 

Cal. [Within,] Therejl,s wood enough within. 
Pros, Come forth, I say I there ’s other 
business for thee : 

• Come, thou tortoise I when ? 
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playing the 
spirit 


visible 


dutui 
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Re-enter Ariel khe a water-nymph, 

. Fine apparition I My quaint Ariel, 

Hark in thine ear. 

Ari. My lord, it shall be done. [Exit, 

Pros. Thou poisonous slave, got by the 

devil himself, 320 

Come forth I 

• Enter Caliban. 

. Cal. As wicked dew as e’er my mother 
brush’d 

With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen 

• Drop on you both I a south-west blow on ye 
And blister you all o’er 1 

Pros. For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt 
have cramps, 

. Side-stitches that shall pen thy breath up ; 
urchins 

Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 

All exercise on thee ; thou shalt be pinch’d 
^As thick as honeycomb, each pinch more 
stinging 330 

Than bees that made ’em. 

Cal. I must eat my dinner. 

• This island ’s mine, by Sycorax my mother, 

Which thou takest from me. When thou 

earnest first, 

Thoa strokedst me and madest much of me, 
wouldst give me 

• Water with berries in ’t, and teach me how 

• To name the bigger hght, and how the less. 

That burn by day and night : and then I loved 

thee 

And show’d thee all the qualities o* the isle, 

The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place and 
fertile : 

Cursed be I that did so ! All the charms 340 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light qp you ! 

For I am all the subjects that you have, 

— 

1 In as many places as there are cells in a honeycomb : the adjective ** thick *' 
is used adverbially. 
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• Which first was mine own king ; and here you 

sty me 

In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 
The rest o’ the island. 

Pros. Thou most lying slave, 

Whom stripes may move, not kindness I I have 
used thee, 

Filth as thou art, with human care, and lodged 
thee 

In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 
The honour of my child. 

Cal. O ho, O ho 1 would *t had been done I 360 
Thou didst prevent me ; I had peopled else 
This isle with Calibans. 

Pros. Abhorred slave. 

Which any print of goodness wilt not take, 

• Being capable of all ill I I pitied thee, 

Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee 
each hour 

One thing or other : when thou didst not, savage, 
iKnow thine own meaning, but wouldst gabble 
like 

A» thing most brutish, I endow’d thy purposes 

• With words that made them known. But thy 

vile race^ 

Though thou didst learn, had that in ’t which 
good natures 360 

Could not abide to be with ; therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confined into this rock, 

Who hadst deserved more than a prison. 

Cal. You taught me language ; and my 
profit on*t 

• Is, I know how to curse. The red plague rid you 

• For learning me your language I 

Pros. Hag-seed, hence I 

• Fetch us in fuel ; and be quick, thou’rt best, 

• To answer other business. Shrug’st thou, 

malice ? # 

If thou neglect’st or dost unwillingly 


wh0 
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What I command, ril rack thee with cramps, 370 
Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din. 

Cal. No, pray thee. 

[Aside^ I must obey : his art is of such power, 

It would control my dam’s god, Setebos, 

And make a vassal of him. 

Pros. # So, slave ; hence I 

[Exit Caliban. 

Re-enUr Ariel, invisible, playing and singir^; 
Ferdinand following, 

Ariel’s song. 

Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands : 

Courtsied when you have and kis'i’d 
The wild waves whist, 

Foot it featly here and there ; 380 

And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear. 

Hark, hark I 

Burthen [dispersedly] , Bow-wow. 

Ari. The watch-dogs bark : 

Burthen [dispersedly] . Bow-wow. 

Ari. Hark, hark I I hear 

The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow. 

Fer. Where should this music be ? i’ the air 
or the earth ? 

It sounds no more : and, sure, it waits upon 
Some god o’ the island. Sitting on a bank, 

Weeping again the king my father’s wreck, 390 
This music crept by me upon the waters, 

Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air : thence I have follow’d it. 

Or it hath drawn me rather. But "tis gone. 

No, it begins again. 

Ariel sings. 

Full fathom five thy father lies 
Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes : 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
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But doth suffer a sea-change 400 Tylluua 

Into something rich and strange. 

Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 

Burthen, Ding-dong, 

Ari. Hark I now I hear them, — Ding-dong, 
bell. 

Fbr. The ditty does rememher my drown’d mention 

father. c 

This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes : I hear it now above me. f assesses 

Pros. The fringed curtains of thine eye 
advance 

And say what thou seest yond. 

Mir, Whatis’t ? a spirit ? 

Lord, how it looks about ! Believe me, sir, 410 
It carries a hvave form. But ’tis a spirit. 

Pros. • No, wench; it eats and sleeps and 
hath such senses 

As we have, such. This gallant which thou seest fine fellow 

Was in the wreck; and, but he's something 
stain'd 

With grief that's beauty's canker, thou mightst 
call him 

• A goodly person : he hath lost his fellows 
And strays about to find ’em. 

Mir. I might call him 

A thing divine, for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 

• Pros. [Aside.] It goes on, I see, 

As my soul prompts it. Spirit, fine spirit 1 I'll 
free thee 420 

Within two days for this. 

• F ER. Most sure, the goddess 

On whom these airs attend I Wouchsafe my 

prayer 

May know if you remain upon this island ; 

And that you will some good instruction give 
How I may bear me here :^my prime request, 

Which I do last pronounce, is, O you wonder ! 

^ Grant in answer to my prayer the knowledge (he, as it were, personifies his 
prayer and mak^s it identical with himself who utters it). 
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If you be maid or no ? 

Mir. No wonder, sir ; 

But certainly a maid. 

Fer. My language! heavens! 

I am the best of them that speak this speech, 

Were I but where ’tis spoken. 

Pros. How I the best ? 430 

What werf thou, if the King of Naples heard 
thee? 

Fer. a single thing, as I am now, that 
wonders 

To hear thee speak of Naples. He does hear 
me ; 

And that he does I weep ; myself am Naples^ Cf. hm 109 

Who with mine eyes, ne'er since at ehb^ beheld dry 

The king my father wreck’d. 

Mir. Alack, for mercy 1 

Fer. Yes, faith, and all his lords ; the Duke 
of Milan 

And his brave son being twain. 

Pros. [Aside.} The Duke of Milan 

And his more braver daughter could control thee, confut$ 

If now 'twere fit to do 't. — At the first sight 440 
'They have changed eyes. — Delicate Ariel, 
ril set thee free for this. [To Fer.] A word, 
good sir ; 

I fear you have done yourself some wrong : a word. made an error 

Mir. Why speaks my father so ungently ? This 
Is the third man that e'er I saw ; the first 
That e’er I sigh'd for : pity move my father 
To be inclined my way I 
Fer. O, if a virgin. 

And your affection not gone forth, I'll make you 
The queen of Naples. 

Pros. Soft, sir I one word more. 

[Aside} They are both in either* s powers; but each other*- 

this swift business ^ 450 tower 

I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize ligCt. [To Fer.] One word 
more ; I charge thee 
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That thou attend me : thou dost hero usurp 
The name thou owesi not ; and hast put thyself 
Upon this island as a spy, to win it 
From me, the lord on 7. 

Fer. No, as I am a man. 

Mir. There's nothing j// can dwell in such a 
temple : 

If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 

Good things will strive to dwell with 't. 

Pros. Follow me. 

Speak not you for him ; he's a traitor. Come ; 460 
I'll manacle thy neck and feet together : 

Sea- water shalt thou drink ; thy food shall be 
The fresh-brook muscles, wither’d roots and 
husks 

Wherein the acorn cradled. Follow. 

Fer. No; 

I will resist such entertainment till 
Mine enemy has more power. 

[Draws, and %s charmed from moving* 

Mir. O dear father, 

Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He's gentle and not fearful. 

Pros. What! I say, 

My foot my tutor ! Put thy sword up, traitor ; 
Who makest a show but darest not strike, thy 470 
conscience 

Is so possess’d with guilt : come from thy ward, 

For I can here disarm thee with this stick 
And make thy weapon drop. 

Mir. Beseech you, father 1 

Pros. Hence I hang not on my garments. 

Mir. Sir, have pity ; 

I'll be his surety. 

Pros. Silence I one word more 

Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. 
What I 

An advocate for an impostor I hush I 
Thou think'st there is no rnore such shapes as he, 
Having seen but him and Caliban : foolteh 
wench I 
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To the most of men this is a Caliban, 480 

And they to him are angels. 

Mir. My affections 

Are then most humble; I have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man. 

Pros. Come on ; obey : 

. Thy nerves are in their infancy again 
And have «o vigour in them. 

Fer. So they are ; 

My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up. 

My father’s loss, the weakness which I feel, 

. The wreck of all my friends, nor this man’s 
threats, 

. To whom I am subdued, are but light to me, bt 

Might I but through my prison once a day 490 
Behold this maid : all corners else o’ the earth 
Let liberty make use of ; space enough 
Have I in such a prison. 

Pros. [Aside.] It works. [To Fer.] Come on. Cf.hne iig 
Thou hast done well, fine Ariel ! 

[To Fer.] Follow me. 

[To Ariel] Hark what thou else shalt do me. 

M iR. Be of comfort ; 

My father ’s of a better nature, sir, 

' Than he appears by speech : this is unwonted 
Which now came from him. 

Pros. Thou shalt be as free 

As mountain winds : but then exactly do 
All points of my command. 

Ari. To the syllable. 600 

Pros. Come, follow. Speak not for him. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT II. 

Scene I. Another part of the island. 

Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, 
Adrian, Francisco, and others. 

Gon. Beseech you, sir, be merry; you have 
cause, — 

So have we all,— -of joy ; for our escape 
Is much beyond our loss. Our hint of woe 
Is common ; every day some sailor's wife, 

The masters of some merchant, and the merchant, 
Have just our theme of woe ; but for the miracle, 

I mean our preservation, few in millions 

Can speak like us : then wisely, good sir, weigh 

Our sorrow with our comfort. 

Alon, Prithee, peace. 

Seb. He receives comfort like cold porridge, 10 
Ant. The visitor will not give him o'er so. 

Seb. Look, he 's winding up the watch of his 
wit : by and by it will strike. 

Gon. Sir, — 

Seb, One : telL 

Gon. When every grief is entertain'd that 's 
offer'd, 

Comes to the entertainer — 

Seb. a dollar. 

Gon, Dolour comes to him, indeed ; you 
have spoken truer than you purposed. 20 

Seb. You have taken it wiselier than I meant 
you should. 

Gon, Therefore, my lord, — 

Ant. Fie, what a spendthrift is he of his 
tongue ! 

Alon. i prithee, spare, 

Gon. Well, I have done : but yet, — 

Seb, He will be tallcing. 

Ant. Which, of he or Adrian, for a*^ood 
wager, first begins to crow ? 


C/. 473 
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See. The old cock. 30 

Ant. The cockerel. 

See. Done I The wager ? stah 

Ant. a laughter. 

See. a match I 

A DR. Though this island seem to be desert, — 

See. Ha, ha, ha 1 
Ant. So you Ve paid. 

Adr, Uninhabitable and almost inacces- 
sible, — 

See. Yet, — 

Adr. Yet,— 40 

Ant, He could not miss T. 

Adr. It must needs be of subtle, tender and 

• delicate temperance. 

• Ant, Temperance was a delicate wench. 

• See. Ay, and a subtle : as he most learnedly 
delivered. 

Apr, The air breathes upon us here most 
sweetly. 

See. As if it had lungs and rotten ones. 

Ant. Or as*t were perfumed by a fen. ^ 50 

Gon. Here is every thing advantageous to life. 

Ant, True ; save means to live. 

See. Of that there's none, or little, 

» Gon. How lush and lusty the grass looks I 
how green 1 

Ant. The ground, indeed, is tawny, 

» See. With an eye of green in 't, j 

Ant, He misses not much. ! 

See. No; he doth but mistake the truth 
totally. ... ^ 

Gon. TBut the rarity of it is, — which is indeed 
almost beyond credit, — 

See. As many vouched rarities are. wu/rarttea 

Gon. That our garments, being, as they were, 

. drenched in the sea, hold, notwithstanding, their 
freshness and glosses, being rather new- dyed 
than stained with salt water. 

• Ant. If but one"*of his pockets could speak, 
would it not say, he lies ? 
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• Seb. Ay, or very falsely pocket up his report 70 
Gon. Methinks out garments are now as 

fresh as when we put them on first in Afric, 
at the marriage of the king’s fair daughter 
Claribel to the King of Tunis. 

Sub. ’Twas a sweet marriage, and we prosper 
well in our return. 

• A DR. Tunis was never graced before with 
such a paragon to their queen. 

Gon. Not since widow Dido’s time 
Ant. Widow 1 a plague o’ that 1 How came 80 
that widow in ? widow Dido I 

Seb, What if he had said “ widower .^Eneas ” 
too ? Good Lord, how you take it I 

• Adr. ** Widow Dido ” said you ? you make me 
study of that : she was of Carthage, not of Tunis. 

• Gon. This Tunis, sir, was Carthage. 

Adr. Carthage? 

Gon. I assure you, Carthage, 

• Ant. His word is more than the miraculous 90 
harp. 

Seb. He hath raised the wall and houses too. 

Ant. What impossible matter will he make 
easy next? 

Seb. I think he will carry this island home 
in his pocket and give it his son for an apple. 

Ant. And, sowing the kernels of it in the 
sea, bring forth more islands. 

• Gon. Ay I 
Ant. Why, in good time. 

Gon. Sir, we were talking that our garments 300 saytng 

seem now as fresh as when we were at Tunis at 
the marriage of your daughter, who is now 
queen. 

Ant. And the rarest that e’er came there. 

Seb. Bate, I beseech you, widow Dido. 

Ant, O, widow Didol ay, widow Dido. 

Gon. Is not, sir, my doublet as fresh as the 
first day I wore it ? I tnean, in a sort. 

Ant. ^That sort was well fish’d for. # 

' M. You did well to bring out that phrane “ in a »«rt ” 
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Gon. When I wore it at your daughter’s 110 
marriage ? ' 

Alon. You cram these words into mine 
ears, against 

The stomach of my sense. Would I had never 
Married rny daughter there I for, coming thence, 

My son is lost ; and, in my rate, she too, esHmatim Cf 

Who IS sor^far from Italy removed “* 92 

I ne’er again shall see her. O thou mine heit 
Of Naples and of Milan, what strange fish 
Hath made his meal on thee ? 

Fran. Sir, he may live: 

I saw him beat the surges under him, 120 

And ride upon their backs: he trod the water, 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him : his bold head 
’Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To the shore, that o’er his wave- worn basis 
bow’d, 

As stooping to relieve him : I not doubt, 

He came alive to land. 

Alon. No, no, he’s gone, 

Seb. Sir, you may thank yourself for this 
great loss, 

That would not bless our Europe with your 
daughter, 130 

But rather lose her to an African ; 

Where she at least is banish’d from your eye. 

Who hath cause to wet the grief on ’t. 

Alon. Prithee, peace. 

Seb. You were kneel’d to and importuned 
otherwise 

By all of us, and the fair soul herself 

Weigh’d between loathness and obedience, at unwillmgnesi 

Which end o’ the beam should bow. We have up 

lost your son, 

I fear, for ever : Milan and Naples have 
Moe widows in them"**of this business* making 
Than we bring men to comfort them : the fault’s liO 


man 
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Your own. 

Alon. So is the dear' si o* the loss. 

Gon. My lord Sebastian, 

The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness 
^And time to speak it in : you rub the sore, 
When you should bring the plaster. 

Seb. Very well. 

Ant. And most chirurgeonly. 

Gon. It is foul weather in us all, good sir, 
When you are cloudy, 

Seb. Foul weather? 

Ant. Very foul. 

Gon. Had I plantation of this isle, my 
lord, — 

Ant. Held sow ’t with nettle-seed. 

Seb. Or docks, or mallows, 

Gon. ■ And were the king on 1, what would 
I do? 

Seb. ’Scape being drunk for want of wine. 
Gon, r the commonwealth I would by 
contraries 

Execute all things : for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit ; no name of magistrate : 

Letters should not be known ; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none ; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilths vineyard, none ; 

No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 

No occupation : all men idle, all ; 

And women too, but innocent and pure ; 

No sovereignty : — 

Seb. Yet he would be king on ’t. 

Ant. The latter end of his commonwealth 
forgets the beginning. 

Gon, All things in common nature should 
produce 

• Without sweat or endeavour : treason, felony, 

• Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine. 
Would I not have; but nature should bring 

forth, 


greatest 
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. Of it own kind, all foison. all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people. 170 

Seb. No marrying *mong his subjects ? 

Ant. None, man ; all idle, drabs and knaves. 
Gon. I would with such perfection govern, 
sir. 

To excel the golden age. 

> Seb. Save his majesty I 

Ant. Long live Gonzalo 1 
Gon. And, do you mark me, sir ? — 

Alon. Prithee, no more : thou dost talk 
nothing to me. 

Gon. I do well believe your highness ; and 
did it to minister occasion to these gentlemen, who 
are of such sensible and nimble lungs that they 180 
always use to laugh at nothing. 

Ant. *Twas you we laugh’d at. 

Gon. Who, in this kind of merry fooling, am 
nothing to you : so you may continue and laugh 
at nothing still. 

Ant. What a blow was there given ! 

Seb. An it had not fallen flat-long. 

Gon. You are gentlemen of brave mettle; 
you would lift the moon out of her sphere, if she 
would continue in it five weeks without changing. 190 

Enter Ariel, invisible^ playing solemn music, 

Seb. We would so, and then go a bat-fowling. 
Ant. Nay, good my lord, be not angry. 

Gon. No, I warrant you; I will not ^ad ven- 
ture my discretion so weakly. Will you laugh 
me asleep, for I am very heavy ? 

Ant. Go sleep, and hear us. 

[All sleep except Alonso, Sebastian, and Antonio. 
Alon. What, all so soon asleep! I wish 
mine eyes 

Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts; 

I find 


27 ^ 

its 

plenty 

as to 

nonsense 

give an 
opportunity 


Risk my reputation for discretion. 
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aS 


They are inclined to do so. 

Seb. Please you, sir, 

Do not omit the heavy offer of it : 200 

it seldom visits sorrow ; when it doth, 

It is a comforter. 

Ant. Wc two, my lord, 

Will guard your person while you take your rest, 

And watch your safety. 

Alon. Thank you. Wondrous heavy. 

[Alonso sleeps. Exit Ariel. 
Seb. What a strange drowsiness possesses 
them ! 

Ant. It is the quality o' the climate. 

Seb. Why 

Doth it not then our eyelids sink ? I find not 
Myself disposed to sleep. 

Ant. Nor I ; my spirits are nimble, 

They fell together all, as by consent ; 

They dropp’d, as by a thunder-stroke. What 

might, 210 

Worthy Sebastian ? — 0, what might ? — No more : — 
And yet, methinks, I see it in thy face, 

• What thou shouldst be: the occasion speaks 

thee, and 

My strong imagination sees a crown 
Dropping upon thy head. 

Seb. What, art thou waking ? 

Ant. Do you not hear me speak ? 

Seb. I do ; and surely 

It is a sleepy language, and thou speak’st 
Out of thy sleep. What is it thou didst say ? 

This is a strange repose, to be asleep 

With eyes wide open ; standing, speaking, 

moving, 220 

And yet so fast asleep. 

Ant. Noble Sebastian, 

. Thou let’st thy fortune sleep — die, rather; 
wink^st 

• Whiles thou art waking. 

Seb, Thou dost snore disiinitly ; 

There’s meaning in thy snores. 


neglect 
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alert 


oughtest to 




closest thy eyes 
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Ant. I am more serious than my custom : 
you 

Must be so too, if heed me ; %hich to do 
Trebles thee o'ef. 

See. Well, I am standing water. 

Ant. I’ll teach you how to flow. 

See. Do so: to ebb 

Hereditary sloth instructs me. 

Ant. O, 

If you but knew how you the purpose cherish 230 
Whiles thus you mock it ! how, in stripping it, 

You more invest it 1 Ebbing men, indeed, 

Most often do so near the bottom run 
By their own fea-r or sloth. 

See. Prithee, say on : 

The setting of thine eye and cheek proclaim 
A matter from thee, and a birth indeed 
Which throes thee much to yield. 


(iv$ birth to 


Ant. Thus, sir: 

^Although this lord of weak remembrance, this, 
Who shall be of as little memory 
When he is earth’d, hath here almost 
persuaded — 240 

For he's a spirit of persuasion, only 
Professes to persuade — the king his son’s alive, 

'Tis as impossible that he’s undrown'd 
.^45 he that sleeps here, swims. 


os that 


See. 

That he's undrown'd. 


I have no hope 


Ant. O, out of that ** no hope " 

What great hope have you I no hope, that way, is 
Another way so high a hope that even 
Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond, 

But doubt discovery there. Will you grant 
with me 


1 i.e. By doing this you will make yourself thrice as great as you are— you 
will be king. ^ 

Francisco, who is in his dotage and who will be as little remembered, 
when he is buried, as he remembers little now. 
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ACT u. The Tempest. 


sc. 1 . 


That Ferdinand is drown’d? 

Seb. He’s gone. 

Ant. Then, tell me, 250 

Who’s the next heir of Naples ? 

Seb. Claribel. 

Ant. She that is queen of Tunis : she that 
dwells 

• Ten leagues beyond man’s life ; she that from 

Naples 

• Can have no note, unless the sun were post — 

The man i* the moon’s too slow — ^till new-born 

chins 

• Be rough and razorahle ; she that from whom 
We were all sea- swallow’d, though some casi 

again ; 

And by that destiny to perform an act 
Whereof what’s past is prologue, what to come 

• In yours and my discharge. 260 

Seb. What stuff is this 1 how say you? 

’Tis true, my brother's daughter’s queen of 
Tunis : 

So is she heir of Naples ; ’twixt which regions 
There is some space. 

Ant. a space whose every cubit 

• Seems to cry out, ** How shall that Claribel 
Measure us back to Naples ? Keep in Tunis, 

And let Sebastian wake I” Say, this were death 
That now hath seized them ; why, they were no 

worse 

Than now they are. There be that can rule 
Naples 

As well as he that sleeps ; lords that can prate 270 

As amply and unnecessarily 

As this Gonzalo ; I myself could make 

• A chough of as deep chat. O, that you bore 
The mind that I do I what a sleep were this 

F or your advancement 1 Do you understand me ? 

Seb. Methinks I do. 

. Ant. And how does your content 

Tender your own good fortune ? • 

Seb. I remember 


bearded 
cast uf 


would hi 
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You did supplant your brother Prospero. 

Ant. True : 

And look how well my garments sit upon me ; 

Much f eater than before : my brother's servants 280 
Were then my fellows : now they are my men. 

See. But, for your conscience — 

Ant. Ay, sir ; where lies that ? if Hwere a 
A kibe, 

’Twould put me to my slipper : but I feel not 
This deity in my bosom : twenty consciences, 

That stand ’twixt me and Milan, candied be they 
And melt, ere they molest 1 Here lies your 
brother. 

No better than the earth he lies upon, 

If he were that which now he’s like, that’s dead ; 
Whom I, with this obedient steel, three inches 
of it, 290 

Can lay to bed for ever ; whiles you, doing thus, 

To the perpetual wink for aye might put 
This ancient morsel, this Sir Prudence, who 
Should not upbraid our course. For all the rest, 
They’ll take suggestion as a cat laps milk ; 

^They’ll tell the clock to any business that 
We say befits the hour. 

’ See. Thy case, dear friend, 

Shall be my precedent ; as thou got *st Milan, 

I’ll come by Naples. Draw thy sword : one 
stroke 

Shall^ free thee from the tribute which thou 
pay’st ; 800 

And I the king shall love thee. 

Ant. Draw together ; 

And when I rear my hand do you the like, 

To fall it on Gonzalo. 

See, O, but one word. 

[They converse a fart. 

Music* Re-enter Ariel, invisible* 

Ari, My master through his art foresees the 
danger ^ 


SI 


more gracefully 
Cf, /. It. 380 
comrades, 

416 

servants 

chilblain 


sleep, Cf. note 
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IVouli not then 




They’ll say it’s any time wc like, fall in with our views entirely. 
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That you, his friend, are in ; and sends me 
forth — 

• For else his project dies — to keep them living. 

[Sings in GonzaWs eat. 
While you here do snoring he, 

Open-eyed Conspiracy 
His time doth take. 

If of life you keep a care, 810 

Shake off slumber, and beware : 

Awake, awake I 

Ant. Then let us both be sudden, 

Gon. Now, good angels, preserve the king ! 

[They wake, 

Alon. Why, how now 1 ho, awake 1 Why 
are you drawn ? 

Wherefore this ghastly looking / 

Gon, What’s the matter? 

See. Whiles vre stood here securing your 
repose. 

Even now, we heard a hollow burst of bellowing 
Like bulls, or rather lions : did it not wakeyou? 

It struck mine ear most terribly. 

Alon. I heard nothing. 320 

Ant. O, ’twas a din to fright a monster’s 
car, 

To make an earthquake! sure^ it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. 

Alon. Heard you this, Gonzalo ? 

Gon. Upon mine honour, sir, I heard a 
humming, 

And that a strange one too, which did awake 
me : 

• I shaked you, sir, and cried: as mine eyes 

open’d, 

I saw their weapons drawn : there was a noise, 

» That’s verily, ’Tis best we stand upon our guard, 

Or that we quit this place : let’s draw our 
weapons. 

Alon. Lead off this ground ; and let’s make 830 
further search 
For my poor son. 
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Gon. HcaveciS keep him from these beasts f 
For he is, sure, the islaud. 

Alon. Lead away. 

Ari. Prospero my lord shall know what I 
have done: [A:>%de,] 

So, king, go safely on to seek thy son. [Eiceunt^ 


Sc^NB II. Another part of ike island. 

Enter Caliban with a burthen of wood, A noise 
of thunder heard. 


Cal. All the infections that the sun sucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall, and 
make him 

• By inch-meal a disease I His spirits hear me, 

And yet I needs must curse. But they’ll nor 

pinch, 

Fright me with urchin-shows ^ pitch me i* the mire, 

• Nor lead me, like a firebrand, in the dark 
Out of my way, unless he bid ’em ; but 
For every trifle are they set upon me ; 

• Sometime like apes that mow and chatter at* me 

• And after bite me ; then like hedgehogs, which 10 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way and mount 

Their pricks at my footfall ; sometime am I 

• All wound with adders, who with cloven tongues 
Do hiss me into madness. 


foul vefouYs 


appiarances oj 
hobKObhns. 
Cf.Ln 


afterwards 
erect their 
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Enter Trinculo. 

Lo, now, lo I 

Here comes a spirit of his, and to torment me 
For -bringing wood in slowly. I’ll fall flat; 

• Perchance he will not mind me. 

Trin. Here’s neither bush nor shrub, to hear 
oflf any weather at all, and another storm brewing ; 

I hear it sing i’ the wind ; yond same black cloud, 20 

• yond huge one, looks like a foul bombard that 
would shed his liquor. If it should thunder as 
it did before, I kno’# not where to hide my head : 
yond same cloud cannot choose hut fall by pailfuls. 

O 


notice 

keep 

Cf, Note I II. 
409 


help falling 
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What have we here ? a man or a fish ? dead or 
alive ? A fish : he smells like a fish ; a very 
ancient and fish-like smell ; a kind of, not of the 

• newest, poor- John. A strange fish ! Were I in 

• England now, as once I was, and had but this 
fish painted, not a holiday fool there but would 30 

• give a piece of silver ; there would this monster 

• make a man ; any strange beast there makes a 

• man : when they will not give a doit to relieve a 

• lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead 

Indian. Legged like a man ! and his fins like 
arms I Warm o’ my troth 1 1 do now let loose 

• my opinion, hold it no longer : this is no fish, 
but an islander, that hath lately suflered by a 
thunderbolt, IThunder.l Alas 1 the storm is 

• come again ! my best way is to creep mnder his 40 

• gaberdine : there is no other shelter hereabout : 
misery acquaints a man with strange bed-fellows. 

• I will here shroud till the dregs of the storm be » 
past. 

Enter Stephano, singing: a bottle in his hand. 

Steph. I shall mo more to sea, to sea, 

Here shall I die ashore — 

This is a very scurvy tune to sing at a man’s | 
funeral : well, here ’s my comfort. [Dnnh 

[Sings] 

• The master, the swabber, the boatswain j 
and I, 

The gunner and his mate 50 

'• Loved Mall, Meg, and Marian, and 
Margery, 

But none of us cared for Kate ; 

For she had a tongue with a tang, twang 

Would cry to a sailor, ‘ Go hang ! ’ 

She loved not the savour of tar nor of 
pitch : 

Then to sea, boys, and let her go hang ! 

This is a scurvy tune too : but here 's my ' 
comfort. [DriQks. | 

Cal, Da not torment me ; Oh I 1 
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Steph. What ’s the matter ? Have we 
devils here? Do you put tricks upon *s with 60 
savages and men of Ind ? Ha ! I have not ’scaped 

• drowning to be afeard now of your four legs; 

. for it hath been said, As proptr a man as ever 

went on four legs cannot make him give ground ; 

• and it shall be said so again while Stephano 
breathes at nipstnls. 

Cal. The spirit torments me : Oh I 

Steph. This is some monster of the isle, 
with four legs, who hath got, as I take it, an 
ague. Where the devil should he learn our 70 
language ? I will give him some relief, if it be 

• but for that. If I can recover him and keep him 
tame and get to Naples with him, he ’s a present 

. for any emperor that ever trod on neat’s-leather. 

Cal. Do not torment me, prithee ; 1 'll bring 
my wood home faster. 

. Steph. He ’s in his fit now ^nd does not talk 
after the wisest. He shall taste of* my bottle : 

• if he have never drunk wine afore, it will go 

• near to remove his fit. If I can recover him 80 

• and keep him tame, I will not take too much for 

• him ; he shall pay for him that hath him, and 
that soundly. 

Cal. Thou dost me yet but little hurt ; thou 

• wilt anon, I know it by thy trembling : now 
Prosper works upon thee. 

• Steph. Come on your ways; open your 
mouth; here is that which will give language 
to you, cat : open your mouth ; this will shake 
your shaking, I can tell you, and that .soundly : 90 
you cannot tell who ’s your friend ; open your 
chaps again. 

Trin. I should know that voice : it should 
be — but he is drowned ; and these are devils : O 
defend me! 

Steph. Four legs and two voices; a most 
delicate monster ! His forward voice now is to 

. speak well of his friend ; his backward voice is 

• to utter foul speeches and to detract. If all the 
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wine in my bottle will recover him, I will help 
his ague. Come. — Amen I I will pour some in 
thy other mouth. 

Trin. Stephano ! 

Steph. Doth thy other mouth call me ? 
Mercy, mercy I This is a devil, and no monster ; 
I will leave him ; I have no long spoon. 

Trin. Stephano I If thou beest Stephano, 
touch me and speak to me : for I am Trinculo — 
be not afeard — thy good friend Trinculo. 

Steph. If thou beest Trinculo, come forth : 
I’ll pull thee by the lesser legs : if any be 
Trinculo’s legs, these are they. Thou art very 
Trinculo indeed ! How earnest thou *neath this 
moon-calf. 

T RiN, I took him to be killed with a thunder- 
stroke. But art thou not drowned, Stephano ? 
I hope now thou art not drowned. Is the storm 
overblown ? I hid me under the dead moon-calf’s 
gaberdine for fear of the storm. And art thou 
living, Stephano ? O Stephano, two Neapolitans 
'scaped. 

Steph. Prithee, do not turn me about ; my 
stomach is not constant. 

Cal. [Aside,'] These be fine things, an if they 
be not sprites. 

That ’s a brave god and bears celestial liquor. 

I will kneel to him. 

Steph. How didst thou 'scape? How 
earnest thou hither ? swear by this bottle how 
thou earnest hither. I escaped upon a butt of 
sack which the sailors heaved o’erboard, by 
this bottle I which I made of the bark of a tree 
with mine own hands since I was cast ashore. 

Cal. I ’ll swear upon that bottle to be thy 
true subject ; for the liquor is not earthly, 

Steph. Here; swear then how thou escapedst. 

Trin. Swum ashore, man, like a duck : I 
can swim like a duck, 1 11 be sworn. 

Steph. Here, kiss the book. [Gives Trin. 
drink.] Though thou canst swim like a duck, 
thou art made like a goose. 
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Trin. O Stephano, hast any more of this ? 
Steph. The whole butt, man : my cellar is 
in a rock by the sea-side where my wine is 
hid. How now, moon-calf I how does thine 
ague? 

Cal. Hast thou not dropp’d from heaven ? 
Steph. Out o’ the moon, I do assure thee : 

I was the mail i’ the moon, when time was. 

Cal. I have seen thee in her and I do adore 
thee : 

My mistress show’d me thee and thy dog and 150 
thy bush. 

Steph. Come, swear to that ; kiss the book. 
[Gives Cal. drink.] I will furnish it anon with 
new contents ; swear. 

Trin. By this good light, this is a very 
shallow monster I I afeard of him ! A very 
weak monster I The man i’ the moon I A 
most poor credulous monster 1 Well drawn, 
monster, in good sooth ! 

Cal. I ’ll show thee every fertile inch o’ th* 160 
island ; 

And I will kiss thy foot : I prithee, be my god. 

^ Trin. By this light, a most perfidious and 
drunken monster I when ’s god’s asleep, he ’ll 
rob his bottle. 

Cal. I ’ll kiss thy foot ; I ’ll swear myself 
thy subject. 

Steph. Come on then ; down, and swear. 

Trin. I shall laugh myself to death at this 
puppy ‘headed monster. A most scurvy monster 1 
I could find in my heart to beat him, — 

Steph. Come, kiss. [Gives Cal. drink. 170 

Trin. But that the poor monster ’s in drink : 

an abominable monster ! 

Cal, I ’ll show thee the best springs ; I ’ll 
pluck thee berries ; 

1 11 fish for thee and get thee wood enough. 

A plague upon the tyrant that I serve ! 

Ill bear him no more sticks, but follow thee. 

Thou wondrous man. 
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Trin, a most ridiculous monster, to make 
a wonder of a poor drunkard I 
Cal. I prithee, let me bring thee where crabs 

grow; i8o 

. And I with my Long nails will dig thee pig-nuts ; 

Show thee a jay’s nest and instruct thee how 
. To snare the nimble marmoset; I'll bring thee ^ 
To clustering filberts and sometimes I’ll get thee 
. Young scarnels from the rock. Wilt thou go 
with me ? 

Steph. I prithee now, lead the way without 
any more talking. Trinculo, the king and all 
our company else being drowned, we will 
• mhent here : liere ; bear my bottle : fellow 
Trinculo, we '11 fill him by and by again. 190 

Cal. [St«g5 drunkenly] 

Farewell, master; farewell, farewell! 

Trin. A'* howling monster; a drunken 
monster 1 

Cal. Nor more dams I '11 make for fish ; 

Nor fetch in firing 
A4 requiring ; 

Nor scrape trencher, nor wash dish : 
*Ban, 'Ban, Ca-Caliban 

Has a new master: get a new 
man. * 

Freedom, hey-day I hey-day, freedom 1 freedom, 
hey-day, freedom ! 

Steph, O brave monster 1 Lead the way. 200 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT III. 

Scene I. Before Prosperous cell. 
Enter Ferdinand, hearing a log. 


Fer. Ttiere be some sports are pahiful, and 
their labour 

Delight in them sets off; some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone, and most poor matters 
Point to rich ends. This my mean task 
Would be as heavy to me as odious, but 
The mistress which I serve quickens \vbat*s dead 
And makes my labours pleasures : O, she is 
Ten times more gentle than her father 's crabbed, 
And he ’s composed of harshness. I must 
remove 

Some thousands of these logs and pile them up. 
Upon a sore injunction : my sweet mistress 
Weeps when she sees me work, and says, such 
baseness 

Had never like executor, forget ; 

But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my 
labours, 

Most busy least, when I do it. 


laborious 


^ives life to 


10 ■ 

I snnt 
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Enter Miranda; and Prospero at a distance^ | 

unseen. 

Mir. Alas, now, pray you, 1 

Work not so hard : I would the lightning had / 
Burnt up those logs that you are enjoin’d to pile ! j 

Pray, set it down and rest you : when this | 

burns, | 

’Twill weep for having w'earied you. My father 
Is hard at study ; pray now, rest yourself ; 20 ' 

He ’s safe for these three hours. 

Fer, O most dear mistress, | 

The sun will set before I shall discliarge 
What I must strive^to do. I 


I am {orcettinR to go oo with my 
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Mir. If you *11 sit down, 

I *11 bear your los^s the while : pray, give me that ; 
i ’ll carry it to the pile, 

Fer. No, precious creature ; 

I had rather crack my sinews, break my back, 
Than you should such dishonour undergo, 

While 1 sit lazy by. 

Mir. It would become me 

As well as it does you : and I should do it 
With much more ease ; for my good will is to it, 80 

• And yours it is against. 

Pros. [Aside.'l Poor woYm^ thou art infected I 

• This visitation shows it. 

Mir. You look wearily, 

Fer. No, noble mistress; ^’tis fresh morning 
with me 

When you are by at night. I do beseech you — 
Chiefly that 1 might set it in my prayers — 

What is your name ? 

Mir. Miranda — O my father, 

I have broke your nest to say so ! 

• Fer. Admired Miranda ! 

• Indeed the top of admiration 1 worth 
What’s dearest to the world I Full many a lady 

I have eyed with best regard, and many a time 40 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 

• Brought my too diligent ear : for several virtues 
Have I liked several women ; never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 

Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed 
‘ And put it to the foil : but you, O you, 

So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best ! 

Mir. I do not know 

One of my sex ; no woman’s face remember. 

Save, from my elass, mine own ; nor have I seen 60 
More that I may call men than you, good friend, 

• And my dear father : how features are abroad, 

I am skilless of ; but, by my modesty, a 
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If you are by. the very xught seems l^right as day. 
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The jewel in my dower, I would not wish 
Any companion in the world but you, 
t^or can imagination form a shape, 

. Besides yourself, to like of. But I prattle 
Something too wildly and my father’s precepts 
I therein do forget. 

Fer, I am in my condition 

A prince, iSiranda ; I do think, a king ; 60 

I would, not so I — and would no more endure 
. This wooden slavery than to sulTer 
The^ flesh-fly blow my mouth. Hear my soul 
speak : 

The Hrery instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service ; there resides, 

To make me slave to it ; and for your sake 
Am I this patient log-man. 

Mir. Do you love me ? 

Fer. O heaven, O earth, bear witness to this 
sound 

And crown what I profess with hind event 

• If I speak true I if hollowly y invert 70 

• What best is boded me to mischief / I 

• Beyond all limit of what else i* the world 
•Do love, prize, honour you. 

Mir. I am a fool 

To weep at what I am glad of. 

• Pros. ^Aside,'] Fair encounter 

Of two most rare affections ! Heavens rain grace 
On that which breeds between, ’em 1 

Fer. Wherefore weep you ? 

Mir. At mine unworthiness that dare not offer 
vVhat 1 desire to give, and much less^^take 
What I shall die to want. But this is trifling ; 

And all the more it seeks to hide itself, 80 

The bigger bulk it shows. Hence, bashful 
cunning ! 

And prompt me, plain and holy innocence I 
I am your wife, if you will marry me ; 

If not, I ’ll die your Maid : to be your fellow 
You may d^'nv me ; but I ’ll be your servant. 
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Whether you will or no. 

Fer. My mistress, dearest; 

And I thus humble ever. 

Mir. My husband, then ? 

• Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 

• As bondage e’er of freedom : here’s ray hand. 

Mir. And mine, with ray heart in *t: and 

now farewell 90 

Till half an hour hence. 

Fer. A thousand thousand I 

[Exeunt Ferdinand and Miranda severally. 

Pros. So glad of this as they I cannot be, 

• Who are surprised withal ; but my rejoicing 

• At nothing can be more. I’ll to my book, 

For yet ere supper-time must I perform 

• Much business appertaining. [Exit, 

Scene II. Another part of the island. 

Enter Stephano and Trinculo ; Caliban following 
with a bottle, 

Steph. Tell not me; when the butt is out, we 
will drink water ; not a drop before : therefore 

• bear up, and board ’em. Servant-monster, drink 
to me. 

Trin. Servant-monster I the folly of this 
island I They say there’s but five upon this 
isle : we are three of them ; if th’ other two he 
brained like us, the state totters. 

Steph. Drink, servant-monster, when I bid 

• thee: thy eyes are almost set in thy head. 10 

Trin. Where should they be set else? he 

• were a brave monster indeed, if they were set in 
his tail. 

Steph. My man-monster hath drown’d his 
tongue in sack: for my part, the sea cannot 
drown me ; I swam, ere I could recover the shore, 
five and thirty leagues off and on. By this flight, 

• thou shalt be my lieutenant, monster, or my 
standard. 


greater 
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Trin. Your lieutenant, if you list ; he’s no 20 
standard. 

Step«. We*ll not run, Monsieur Monster. 

T RiN. Nor go neither ; but you’ll he like dogs 
and yet say nothing neither. 

Steph. Moon-calf, speak onct in thy life, if 
thou beest a good moon-calf. 

Cal. How does thy honour ? Let me lick 
thy shoe. 

ril not serve him ; he is not valiant. 

Trin. Thou liest, most ignorant monster : I 
am in case to justle a constable. Why, thou 30 
dchoshed fish, thou, was there ever man a coward 
that hath drunk so much sack as I to-day ? Wilt 
thou tell a monstrous lie, being but half a fish and 
half a monster ? 

Cal. Lo, how he mocks me I Wilt thou let 
him, my lord ? 

Trin. “ Lord,” quoth he! That a monster 
should be such a natural ! 

Cal. Lo, lo, again 1 bite him to death, I 
prithee. 40 

Steph. Trinculo, keep a good tongue in your 
head : if you prove a mutineer, — ^the next tree I 
The poor monster’s my subject and he shall not 
suffer indignity. 

Cal. I thank my noble lord. Wilt thou be 
pleased to hearken once again to the suit I made 
to thee"? 

Steph. Marry, will I: kneel and repeat it; 

I will stand, and so shall Trinculo. 

Enter Ariel, invisible. 

Cal. As I told thee before, I am subject to a 50 
tyrant, \ sorcerer, that by his cunning hath 
cheated me of the island, 

Ari. Thou liest. 

Cal. Thou liftst, thou jesting monkey, thou: 

I would my valiant master would destroy thee I 
I do not lie. 


for onc§ 


dtbauchei 
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Steph. Trinculo, if you trouble him any 

• more in 's tale, by this hand, I will supplant 
some of your teeth. 

Trin. Why, I said nothing, \To Caliban] 60 
Steph. Mum, then, and no more. Proceed. 
Cal. I say, by sorcery he got this isle ; 

From me he got it, . If thy greatness will 
Revenge it on him, — for I know thou darest. 

But this thing dare not, — 

Steph. That's most certain. 

Cal. Thou shalt be lord of it and I ‘11 serve 
thee. 

Steph. How now shall this be compassed? 

• Canst thou bring me to the party ? 

Cal. Yea, yea, my lord: I 'll yield him thee 

asleep, 70 

Where thou mayest knock a nail into his head. 

Ari. Thou liest ; thou canst not. 

• Cal. What a pied ninny's this ! Thou scurvy 

patch I 

I do beseech thy greatness, give him blows 
And take his bottle from him : when that’s gone 
He shall drink nought but brine ; for I *11 not 
show him 

Where the quick freshes are. 

Steph. Trinculo, run into no further danger : 
interrupt the monster one word further, and, by 
this hand, I *11 turn my mercy out o* doors, and 80 

• make a stock-fish of thee. 

Trin. Why, what did I? I did nothing. 

I *11 go farther off. 

Steph.' Didst thou not say he lied ? 

Ari. Thou liest. 

Steph. Do I so? take thou that, [Beats 
Trinculo.] As you like this, give me the lie 
another time. 

Trin. I did not give the lie. Out o? your 
wits and hearing too ? A plague o* your bottle ! 90 

• this can sack and drinking do. A murrain qa 
your monster, and the devil take your fingers. 

Cal, Ha, ha, ha 1 
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Steph. Now, forward with your tale. 
Prithee, stand farther off. 

Cal. Beat him enough : after a little time 
I’ll beat him too. 

Steph. Stand farther. Come, proceed. 

Cal. Why, as i told thee, ’tis a custom with 
him, 

r th* afternoon to sleep : there thou mayst brain 
him, 

Having first seized his books, or with a log 100 
Batter his skull, or paunch him with a stake, 

Or cut his wezand with thy knife. Remember 
First to possess his books ; for without them 
He’s but a sot^ as I am, nor hath not 
One spirit to command : they all do hate him 
As rootedly as L Burn but his books. 

He has hrave uUnsxls^ — for so he calls them, — 
Which, when he has a house, he’ll deck withal. 

And that most deeply to consider is 

The beauty of his daughter ; he himself 110 

Calls her a nonpareil : 1 never saw a woman, 

But only Sycorax my dam and she; 

But she as far surpasseth Sycorax 
As great’st does least. 

Steph. Is it so brave a lass ? 

Cal. Ay, lord ; she will become thy bed, I 
warrant, 

And bring thee forth brave brood. 

Steph. Monster, I will kill this man : his 
daughter and I will be king and queen, — save our 
graces 1— and Trinciilo and thyself shall be 
viceroys. Dost thou like the plot, Triuculo ? 120 

Trin. Excellent. 

Steph. Give me thy hand ; I am sorry I 
beat thee ; but, while thou livest, keep a good 
tongue in thy head. 

Cal. Within this half-hour will he be asleep : 
Wilt thou destroy him then ? 

Steph. Ay, on mine honour. 

Ari. This will I tell my master. 
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Cal, Thou makest me merry ; I am full of 
pleasure : 

• Let us be jocund ; will you troll the catch 

• You taught me but while-ere ? 130 

• Steph. At thy request, monster, I will do 
reason, any reason. Come on, Trinculo, let us 
sing. 

• Flout 'em and scout ’em 
And scout ’em and flout ’em ; 

• Thought is free. 

Cal. That’s not the tune. 

[Ariel plays the tune on a tabor and pipe, 

Steph. What is this same? 

Trin. This is the tune of our catch, played 

• by the picture of Nobody. liO 

Steph. If thou beest a man, show thyself in 
thy likeness: if thou beest a devil, take ’t as 
thou list. 

Trin. O, forgive me my sins ! 

Steph. He that dies pays all debts : I defy 
thee. Mercy upon us I 

Cal. Art thou afeard ? 

Steph. No, monster, not I. 

Cal. Be not afeard ; the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and 
hurt not. 150 

Sometimes a thousand twanghng instruments 
Will hum about mine ears ; and sometime voices, 
That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 

• Will make me sleep again: and then, in 

dreaming, 

The clouds, methought, would open and show 
riches 

' Ready to drop upon me, that, when I waked, 

I cried to dream again. 

Steph. This will prove a brave kingdom to 
me, where I shall have my music for nothing. 

Cal. When Prosper o is destroyed. 160 

St'BPH. That shall be by and by : I remerm 
ber the story. 
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Trin. The sound is going away ; let's follow 
it, and after do our work. 

Steph. Lead, monster ; wee'll follow. I 
. would 1 could see this taborer ; he lays it on. 

Trin. W%lt come ? I’ll follow, Stephano, 

\^Exeunt. 


Scene III. Another part of the island^ 

Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, 
Adrian, Francisco, and others, 

Gon. By V lahin^ I can go no farther, sir ; 

My old bones ache : here’s a maze trod indeed, 
Through forth-rights and meanders ! By your 
patience, 

I needs must rest me, 

Alon. Old lord, I cannot blame thee, 

Who am myself attach’d with weariness. 

To the dulling of my spirits : sit down and rest. 
Even here I will put off my hope and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer : he is drown'd 
Whom thus we stray to find, and the sea mocks 
*Our frustrate search on land. Well, let him go. 10 
Ant. [Aside to Seb.] I am right glad that 
he's so out of hope. 

Do not, for one repulse, forgo the purpose 
That you resolved to effect. 

Seb. [Aside to Ant.] The next advantage 
Will we take throughly. 

Ant. [Aside to Seb.] Let it be lo-night ; 

For, now they are oppress'd with travel, they 
Will not, nor cannot, use such vigilance 
As when they are fresh, 

Seb. [Aside to Ant.] I say, to-night : no 
more. 

[Solemn and strange music. 
Alon. What harmony is this ? M-y good 
friends, liark I 

Gon. Marvellous sweet music I 


afterwards, 
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Enter Prospero, above, invisible. Enter several strange 
Shapes, bringing tn a banquet ; they dance about 
it with gentle actions of salutation ; and, inviting 
the King, etc. to eat, they depart. 

A LON. Give us kind beepers, heavens ! What 

were these I 20 

See. a living drollery. Now I will believe 
That there are unicorns, that in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phoenix’ throne, one phoenix 
At this hour reigning there. 

Ant. ril believe both ; 

And what does else want credit, come to me, 

And I ’ll be sworn "tis true : travellers ne’er did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn ’em. 

Gon. If in Naples 

I should report this now, would they believe me ? 

If I should say, I saw such islanders — 

For, certes, these are people of the island — 30 

Who, though they are of monstrous shape, yet, 
note, 

Their manners are more gentle-kind than of 
Our human generation you shall find 
Many, nay, almost any. 

Pros. [AsideJ] Honest lord, 

Thou hast said well ; for some of you there 
present 

Are worse than devils. 

A LON. I cannot too much muse 

Such shapes, such gesture and such sound, 
expressing, 

Although they want the use of tongue, a kind 
Of excellent dumb discourse. 

Pros. {AsideJ] Praise in departing. 

Fran. They vanish’d strangely. 

See. No matter, since 40 

They have left their viands behind ; for we 4ave 
stomachs. 
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Will *t please you taste of what is here ? 

Alon. Not I. 

Gon. Faith, sir, you need not fear. When 
w e were boys, 

Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
Dew-lapp’dlike bulls, whose throats had hanging 
at ’em 

Wallets of flesh ? or that there were such men 
Whose heads stood in their breasts ? which now 
we find 

Each putter-out of five for one will bring us 
Good warrant of. 

Alon. I will stand to and feed. 

Although my last : no matter, since I feel 50 

The best is past. Brother, my lord the duke, 

Stand to and do as we. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter Arisl, like a harpy ; 
claps his wings upon the table ; and, with a quaint 
device, the banquet vanishes, 

Ari. You are three men of sin, whom Destiny, 
That hath to instrument this lower world 
And what is in 't, the never-surfeited sea 
Hath caused to belch up you ; and on this island 
Where man doth not inhabit ; you ’mongst men 
Being most unfit to live. 1 have made you mad ; 
And even with such-like valour men hang and 
drown 

Their proper selves. 

[Alon., Seb., etc, draw their swords 

You fools ; I and my fellows fiO 
Are ministers of Fate: the elements, 

Of whom your swords are temper’d, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemock’d-at stabs 
Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 
One dowle that's in my plume : my fellow 
ministeis 

Are like invulnerable. If you could hurt, 

Your swords are«% now too massy for your 
strengths 

H 
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A.iid will not he uplifted. But remember — 

For that ’s my business to you— that you three 
From Milan did supplant good Prospero ; 70 

Exposed unto the sea, which hath nquit it, 

Him and his innocent child ; for which foul deed 
The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 
Incensed the seas and shores, yea, all the 
creatures, 

Against your peace. Thee of thy son, Alonso, 

They have bereft ; and do pronounce by me 
•^Ling'ring perdition, worse than any death 
Can be at once, shall step by step attend 
You and your ways ; whose wraths to guard you 
from — 

^ Which here, in this most desolate isle, else falls 80 

• Upon your heads — is nothing but heart-sorrow 

• And a clear life ensuing. 

He vanishes in thunder; then, to soft music^ enter the 
Shades agatn^ and dance, with mocks and mows, and 
carrying out the table. 

Pros. Bravely the figure of this harpy hast 
thou 

Perform'd, my Ariel ; a grace it had, devouring : 

Of my instruction hast thou nothing bated 
In what thou hadst to say ; so,^ with good life 
And observation strange, my meaner ministers 
Their several kinds have done. My high charms 
work, 

And these mine enemies are all knit up 
In their distractions ; they now are in my power ; 90 
And in these fits I leave them, while I visit 
Young Ferdinand, whom they suppose is drown'd. 
And his and mine loved darling. [Exit from above, 
Gon. r the name of something holy, sir, why 
stand you 

In this strange stare ? 

Alon. O, it is monstrous, monstrous ! 
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Methought the billows spoke and told me of it ; 

The winds did sing it to me, and the thunder, 

That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper : it did bass my trespass. 
Therefore my son i’ the ooze is bedded, and 100 
I *11 seek him deeper than e*er plummet sounded 
And with him there lie mudded . [Exit, 

Seb. But one fiend at a time, 

I *11 fight their legions o’er. 

Ant. I ’ll be thy second, 

[Exeunt Sebastian and Antonio. 
Gon. All three of them are desperate *. their 
great guilt, 

Like poison given to work a great time after, 

Now *gtns to bite the spirits. I do beseech you 
That are of suppler joints, follow them swiftly 
And hinder them from what this ecstasy 108 

May now provoke them to. 

Adr, Follow, I pray you. [Exeunt, 


begins 
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ACT IV. 

Scene I. Befort Prospero’s celL 
Enter Prospero, Ferdinand, and Miranda. 

Pros. If I have too austerely punish'd you, 

Your compensation makes amends, for I 
Have given you here a thrid of mine own life, 

Or that for which I live ; who once again 
I tender to thy hand : all thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test : here afore 
Heaven, 

I ratify this my rich gift. O Ferdinand, 

Do not smile at me that I boast her off, 

For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise 10 
And make it halt behind her. 

Fer, I do believe it 

^Against an oracle. 

Pros. Then, as my gift and thine own 
acquisition 

Worthily purchased, take my daughter : but 
If thou dost break her virgin-knot before 
All sancimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be minister'd. 

No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow ; but barren hate, 
Sour-eyed disdain and discord shall bestrew 20 
The union of your bed with weeds so loathly 
That you shall hate it both : therefore take heed, 

As Hymen's lamps shall light you. 

Fer. As I hope 

For quiet days, fair issue and long life, 


' i.e, £y«n if an oracle declared the contrary. 
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. With such love as 'tis now, the murkiest den, 

. The most opportune place, the strongest suggestion 
Our worser genius can, shall never melt 
Mine honour into lust, to take away 
The edge of that day’s celebration, 

. When I shall think, or Phoebus’ steeds are 

founder’d, 30 

Or Night kept chain’d below. 

Pros. Fairly spoke. 

Sit then and talk with her ; she is thine own. 

. What, Ariel ! my industrious servant, Ariel I 

Enter Ariel, 

Ari. What would my potent master? here 
I am. 

Pros. Thou and thy meaner fellows your last 
service 

Did worthily perform ; and I must use you 
In such another trick. Go bring the rabble^ 

O’er whom I give thee power, here to this place : 
Incite them to quick notion ; for I must 
• Bestow upon the eyes of this young couple 40 
Some vanity of mine art : it is my promise, 

And they expect it from me. 

Ari. Presently ? 

Pros. Ay, with a twink. 

Ari, ^ Before you can say ** come ” and go,” 
And breathe twice and cry So, so,” 

Each one, tripping on his toe, 

Will be here with mop and mow. 

Do you love me, master ? no ? 

Pros. Dearly, my delicate Ariel. Do not 
approach 

Till thou dost hear me call, 

Ari. Well, I conceive. [Exit, 60 

Pros. Look thou be true ; do not give 
dalliance ^ 

Too much the rein : the strongest oaths are 
straw 
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To the fire i’ the blood : be more abstemious, 

• Or else, good night your vow 1 

Fer. I warrant you, sir ; 

The white cold virgin snow upon my heart 

• Abates the ardour of my liver. 

Pros. Well. 

Now come, my Ariel ! bring a corollary, 

Rather than want a spirit : appear, and pertly ! 

No tongue I all eyes 1 be silent. [Sd/jJ music, 

A Masque, Enter Iris. 

Iris. Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich 

leas 60 

Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats and pease ; 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 

- And flat meads thatch’d with stover, them to 
keep ; 

• Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims> 

Which spongy April at thy hest bet rims, 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns ; and thy 

• broom-groves, 

• Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves, 

. Being lass-lorn : thy pole-dipt vineyard ; 

• And thy sea-marge, sterile and rocky-hard, 

• Where thou thyself dost air ; — the queen o' the sky^ 70 

• Whose watery arch and messenger am I, 

Bids thee leave these, and with her sovereign 
grace, 

Here on this grass-plot, in this very place, 

• To come and sport : her peacocks fly amatn ; 
Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 

Enter Ceres. 

Cbr. Hail, many-colour*d messenger, that 
ne’er 

Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter ; 

• Who with thy saffron wings upon my flowers 
Diffusest honey-drops, refreshing showers,, 

•And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 80 

• My hoshy acres and my unshrubb’d down, 
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Rich scarf to my proud earth; why hath thy 
queen 

Summon’d me hither, to this short-grass’d green ? 

Iris. A contract of true love to celebrate; 

And some donation freely to estate 
On the blest lovers. 

Cer. Tell me, heavenly bow, 

If Venus, or her son, as thou dost know, 

Do now attend the queen ? Since they did plot 
The means that dusky Dis my daughter got, 

Her and her blind boy’s scandal’d company 90 
I have forsworn. 

Iris. ^Of her society 

Be not afraid : I met her deity 
Cutting the clouds towards Paphos, and her son 
Dove-drawn with her. Here thought they to 
have done 

Some wanton charm upon this man and maid, 
Whose vows are, that no bed* rite shall be paid 
Till Hymen’s torch be lighted : but in vain ; 

Mars's hot minion is return’d again ; 

Her waspish-headed son has broke his arrows. 
Swears he will shoot no more, but play with 

sparrows 100 

And be a boy right out. 

Cer. High’st queen of state, 

Great Juno, comes ; I know her by her gait. 


Cuptd 
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Enter Juno. 


Juno. How does my bounteous sister ? Go 
with me, 

To bless this twain, that they may prosperous be 
And honour’d in their issue. \Thcy sing 

Juno. Honour, riches, marriage-blessing, 

Long continuance, and increasing. 
Hourly joys be still upon you I 
Juno sings her blessings on you. 

Cer. Earth's in,crease, foison plenty, 110 


ever, Cf. III. 
tit. 64 
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Barns and garners never empty, 

Vines with clust’ring bunches growing, 
Plants with goodly burthen bowing ; 
^Spring come to you at the farthest, 

In the very end of harvest ! 

Scarcity and want shall shun you ; 

Ceres’ blessing so is on you. 

Fer. This is a most majestic vision, and 

• Harmonious charmingly. May I be hold 

• To think these spirits'? 

• Pros. Spirits, which by mine art 120 

I have from their confines call’d to enact 

My present fancies. 


so hold as 


Fer. Let me live here ever ; 

So rare a wonder'd father and a wise 
Makes this place Paradise. 

fJuNO and Ceres whisper, and send Iris 
on employment, 

• Pros. Sweet, now, silence! 

Juno and Ceres whisper seriously; 

There’s something else to do : hush, and be mute, 

Or else our spellds marr’d. 

Iris. You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the 
. windring ibrooks, 

With your sedged crowns and ever-harmless 
looks, 

. Leave your crisp channels and on this green land 130 
Answer your summons ; Juno does command : 
Come, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 
A contract of true love ; be not too late. 
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Enter certain Nymphs. 

You sun-bum’d sicklemen, of August weary, 
Come hither from the furrow and be merry : 

‘ Make holiday : your rye-straw hats put on 
And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. 
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Enter certain Reapers^ properly habited: they 
join with the Nymphs in a graceful dance ; towards 
the end whereof Prospero starts suddenly ^ and 
speaks; after which, to a strange, hollow, and 
confused noise, they heavily vanish. 

Pros. [^Aside,^ I had forgot that foul 
conspiracy 

Of the beast Caliban and his confederates 140 
Against my life : the minute of their plot 
Is almost come. \To the Spirits,'] Well donel 
avoid ; no more I 

Per. This is strange : your father’s in some 
passion 

That works him strongly. 

Mir. Never till this day 

Saw I him touch’d with anger so distemper'd. 

Pros. You do look, my son, in a moved sort, 

As if you were dismay’d : be cheerful, sir. 

Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : 150 

^And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. Sir, I am vex'd; 

Bear with my weakness ; my old brain is 
troubled : 

Be not disturb’d with my infirmity : 160 

If you be pleased, retire into my cell 
And there repose : a turn or two I’ll walk, 

To still my heating mind. 

Per. Mir. We wish your peace. [Exeunt, 
Pros. Come with^a thought. I thank thee, 
Ariel : come. 
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Enter Ariel. 

Ari. Thy thoughts I cleave to. What’s thy 
pleasure ? 

Pros. Spirit, 

• We must prepare to meet with Caliban. 

• Aio. Ay, my commander : when I presented 

Ceres, 

I thought to have told thee of it, but I fear’d 
Lest I might anger thee. 

Pros. Say again, where didst thou leave 

these varlets ? 170 

Ari. I told you, sir, they were red-hot with 
drinking ; 

So full of valour that they smote the air 
For breathing in their faces; beat the ground 
For kissing of their feet; yet always bending 
Towards their project. Then I beat my tabor; 

At which, like unbacked colts, they prick’d their 
ears, 

Advanced their eyelids, lifted up their noses 
As they smelt music r so I charm’d their ears 
That calf-like they my lowing follow’d through 

• Tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss and 

thorns, 180 

Which enter’d their frail shins : at last I left them 

• r the filthy-mantled pool beyond your cell. 

There dancing up to the chins, that the foul lake 

• O’erstunk their feet. 

Pros. This was well done, my bird. 

Thy shape invisible retain thou still : 

The trumpery in my house, go bring it hither, 

For stale to catch these thieves. 

Ari. I go, I go. [Exit, 

• Pros. A devil, a born devil, on who^e nature 

Nurture can never stick ; on whom my pains, 
Humanely taken, all, all lost, quite lost ; 190 

And as with age his body uglier grows, ^ 

So his mind cankers. I will plague them all, 

Even to roaring. 


am ever rea^ 
to carry out 
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Re-enter Ariel, louden with glistering apparel^ &*c. ; 

Come, hang them on thib line 

pROSPERO and Ariel remain^ invisible Enter 
Caliban, Stefiiano, and Trinculo, all wet 

Cal. Pray you, tread softly, that the blind 
mole may not 

Hear a foot fail : we now are near his cell. 

Steph. Monster, your fairy, which you say 
is a harmless fairy, has done little better than 
played the Jack with us. Do you hear, monster ? 

If I should take a displeasure against you, look 
you, — 200 

Trin. Thou wert but a lost monster. 

Cal Good my lord, give me thy favour still. t./. U. i. igj 

Be patient, for the prize I ’ll bring thee to 
Shall hoodwink this mischance : therefore speak 
softly, 

All 's hush’d as midnight yet. 

Trin. Ay, but to lose our bottles in the 
pool, — 

Steph. There is not only dLsgrace and dis- 
honour in that, monster, but an mtinite loss 
Trin. That ’s more to me than my wetting 
yet this is your harmless fairy, monster. 210 

Steph. I will fetch off my bottle, though 1 
be o’er ears for my labour. 

Cal. Prithee, my king, be quiet. See’st 
thou here, 

This is the mouth o’ ihe cell : no noise, and 
enter. 

Do that good mischief which may make this 
island 

Thine own for ever, and /, thy Caliban, me. CJ. Ill, 

For aye thy foot-heker. *‘* 

Steph. Give me thy hand. I do begin to 
have bloody thoughts. 

Trin. O king Stephano ! O peer! O 220 | 
worthy Stephano I look what a wardrobe here 
IS for thee I I 
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• Cal. Let it alone, thou fool ; it is but trash. 

• TaiN. O, ho, monster I we know what 
belongs to a frippery, O king Stephano I 

Stbph. Put off that gown, Trinculo ; by this 
hand I ’ll have that gown. 

Thin. Thy grace shall have it. 

Cau The dropsy drown this fool I What do 
you mean 

To dote thus on such luggage ? Let ’s alone 230 I 
And do the murder first: if he awake, 

From toe to crown he *11 fill our skins with 
pinches, 

Make us strange stuff. 

Steph. Be you quiet, monster. Mistress 

• line, is not this my jerktn ? Now is the jerkin jacket 

• under the line : now, jerkin, you are like to lose 
your hair and prove a bald jerkin. 


an oU-cUiket 
shop 

Cf. III. #1. 5^ 


Trin. Do, do ; we steal by line and level, 
an 't like your grace. 

Steph. I thank thee for that jest ; here *s a 240 
garment for *t : wit shall not go unrewarded 
while I am king of this country. Steal by 
line and level ** is an excellent pass of pate ; 
there *s another garment for *t. 

Trin. Monster, come, put some lime upon 
your fingers, and away with the rest. 

Cal. I will have none on *t : we shall lose 
our time, 

And all be turn’d to barnacles^ or to apes 
With foreheads villainous low. 

Steph. Monster, lay to your fingers ; help 260 
to bear this away where my hogshead of wine 
is, or I ’ll turn you out of my kingdom : go to, | 
carry this. j 

Trin. And this. ^ f 


pleas* 


witty salt) 


gees* 

ply 


St»t>h. A, 7, and this 



ACT IV. The Tempest. 


sc. i, 


bi 


A noise of nuniers heard. Enter divers Spirits, tit shape • 
of dogs and hounds, and hunt them about ; Prospero 
and Ariel setting them on 

Pros. Way, Mountain, hey \ 

Ari. Silver ! there it goes, Silver ! 

Pros. Fury, Fury\ there, Tyrant, there! 
hark ' hark I 

[Cal., Steph. and Trim are driven out. 

Go charge my goblins that they grind their 
joints 

With dry convulsions, shorten up their sinews 260 | 
With aged cramps, and more pinch-spotted 
make them 

Than pard or cat o* mountain. 

Ari Hark, they roar 1 

Pros. Let them be hunted soundly. At this 

hour i 

Lies at my mercy all mine enemies. 

Shortly shall all my labours end, and thou 
Shalt have the air at freedom : for a little 
Follow, and do me service. [Exeunt, 


thoroughly. Cj 
II It 90 
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ACT V. 

Scene L Before Pkospero's cell. 

Enter Prospero m his magic robes, and Ariel. 

Pros. Now does my project gather to a head ; 

My charms crack not ; my spirits obey; and time 
Goes upright with his carnage. How 's the day ? 
Ari. On the sixth ; at which time, my 
lord, 

You said our work should cease. 

Pros. I did say so, 

When first I raised the tempest. Say, my spirit, 
How fares the king and’s followers ? 

Ari. Confined together 

In the same fashion as you gave in charge, 

Just as you left them ; all prisoners, sir, 

In the line-grove which weather-fendb your cell ; 10 
They cannot budge till your release The king, 

His brother, and yours, abide ail three distracted. 
And the remainder mourning over them, 

Brimful of sorrow and dismay ; but chiefly 
Him that you term'd, sir, “The good old lord, 
Gonzalo ” ; 

His tears run down his beard, like winter’s drops 
From eaves of reeds. Your charm so strongly 
works 'em, 

That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 

Pros. Dost thou think so, spirit? 

Ari. Mine would, sir, were I human. 

Pros. And mine shall. 20 

Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a teeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 

One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 

Passion as they, be kindlier moved than thou art ? 
Though with their high wrongs I am struck to 
the quick, 

Yet with my nobler reason 'gainst my fury 
Do I take part ; the rarer action is 


are unbroHen 
dissyllable 


commanded 

Itnden ove. 
Cf.IV.i. 19 j 
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In virtue than m vengeance : they being penitent, 
The sote drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further. Go release them, Ariel; 30 
My charms I '11 break, their senses I 11 restore, 

And they shall be themselves. 

Ari. I’ll fetch them, sir. [^Exit, 

Pros Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes 
and groves, 

And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune and do fly him 
When he comes back ; you demi-pujipets that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make. 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you whose 
pastime 

Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew ; by whose aid, 40 

Weak masters though ye be, I have bedimm’d 
The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous 
winds. 

And 'twixt the green sea and the azureo vault 
Set roaring war : to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire and nfted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt; the strong-based promontory 
liave I made shake and by the spurs pluck’d up 
The pine and cedar : graves at my command 
Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let ’em 
forth 

By my so potent art. But this rough magic 60 
I here abjure, and, when I have required 
Some heavenly music, which even now I do, 

To work mine end upon their senses that 
This airy charm is for, I 'll break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth. 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I ’ll drown my book. [Solemn music. 


fly from 
fairy^rings 
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roots 


tisked for 


some 

find the bottom, 
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Re-enter Ariel before : then Alonso, with a frantic 
gesture f attended by Gonzalo ; Sebastian and 
Antonio in Ixht manner '•Hend^d by Adrian and 
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Francisco: they all enter the arcle which 
Prospero had made^ and there stand charmed ; 

which Prospero ohservingi speaks : 

A solemn air and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy cure thy brains, 

Now useless, boil’d within thy skull ! There 60 
stand, 

For you are spell-stopp’d. 

Holy Gonzalo, honourable man, 

Mine eyes, even sociable to the show of thine, 

Fall fellowly drops. The charm dissolves apace 
And as the morning steals upon the night, 

Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer- reason. O good Gonzalo, 

My true preserver, and a loyal sir 
To him thou follow’st ! I will pay thy graces 70 
Home both in word and deed. Most cruelly 
Didst thou, Alonso, use me and my daughter : 

Thy brother was a furtherer in the act. 

Thou art pinch'd for’t now, Sebastian. Flesh 
and blood, 

You, brother mine, that entertain’d ambition, 
Expell’d remorse and nature ; who, with Sebastian, 
Whose inward pinches therefore arc most strong, 
Would here have kill’d your king ; I do forgive 
thee, 

Unnatural though thou art. Their under- 
standing. 

Begins to swell, and the approaching tide AO 

Will shortly fill the reasomble shore 
That now lies foul and muddy. Not one of umw 
That yet looks on me, or would know me : Ariel, 
Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell : 

1 will disease me^ and myself present 

As I was sometime Milan : quickly, spiri*^ ; 

Thou shalt ere long be free. 
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Aribl stags and helps to attire him. 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie ; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 90 

On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 
Pros. Why, that *s my dainty Ariel ! I shaW 
miss thee ; 

But yet thou shalt have freedom : so, so, so. 

To the king’s ship, invisible as thou art : 

There shalt ^aou find the mariners asleep 
Under tne hatches ; the master and the boat- 


swain 

Being awake, enforce them to this place, 100 

And presently f I prithee. immediately 

Ari. I drink the air before me, and return 
Or ere your pulse twice beat. [E^it. 

Gon. All torment, trouble, wonder and 
amazement 

Inhabits here : some heavenly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country 1 

Pros. Behold, sir king, 

The wronged Duke of Milan, Prospero : 

For more assurance that a living prince 
Does now speak to thee, I embrace thy body ; 

And to thee and thy company 1 bid 110 

A hearty welcome. 

Alon. Whether thou be’st he or no, monosyllable 

Or some enchanted infle to abuse me, ^^Tcewe 

As late I have been, I not know : thy pulse 
Beats as of flesh and blood : and, since I saw 
thee, 

The affliction of my mind amends, with 
which, 

I fear, a madness held me : this must crave, -equtn 

An if this be at all, c most strange story. 

Thy dukedom I resign and do entreat 
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• Thou pardon me my wrongs. But ^how should 

Prospero 

Be living and be here ? 

Pros. First, noble friend, 130 

• Let me embrace thine age, whose honour cannot 
Be measured or confined. 

Gon Whether this be 

• Or be not, I ’ll not swear. 

Pros. You do yet taste experUna 

Some suhiiUies o* the isle, that will not let you deception 

Believe things certain. Welcome my friends 
all ! 

[Aside to Sebastian Antonio.] j 

But you my brace of lords, were I so minded, I 

f here could pluck his highness’ frown upon you j draw 

• And justify you traitors : at this time 
I will tell no tales. 

Seb. [Aside.] The devil speaks in him. 

Pros. No. 

For you, most wicked sir, whom to call brother 130 as for 
Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankest fault ; all of them ; and require 
My dukedom of thee, which perforce, I know, 

Thou must restore, 

A ION. If thou be’st Prospero, | 

Give us particulars of thy preservation ; j 

• How thou hast met us here, who three hours , 

since 

Were wreck’d upon this shore; where I have 
lost — 

How sharp the point of this remembrance is 1 — 

My dear son Ferdinand. 

Pros. 1 am woe for’t, sir. tarry 

A LON. Irreparable is the loss, and patience 140 
Says It is past her cure. 

Pros. I rather think 


* How can it be that Prospero Uving and is here ? C/. I. ii. 387 
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You have not sought her help, of whose soft 
grace 

For the like loss I have her sovereign aid, 

A.nd rest myself content. 

Alon. You the like loss I 

Pros. As great to me as laU; and, support- 
able 

To make the dear loss, have I means much 
weaker 

Than you may call to comfort you, for I 
Have lost my daughter, 

Alon, A daughter ? 

0 heavens, that they were living both in 

Naples, 

The king and queen there I that they were, I 
wish 160 

Myself were muddtd in that oozy bed 
Where my son lies. When did you lose your 
daughter ? 

Pros. In this last tempest. I perceive, 

. these lords 

At this encounter do so much admire 
^That they devour their reason and scarce think 
Their eyes do ojices of truths their words 
Are natural breath : but, howsoe’er you have 
Been jus tied from your senses, know for certain 
That I am Prospero and that very duke 
• Which was thrust forth of Milan, who most 

strangely 160 

Upon this shore, where you were wreck’d, was 
landed, 

To be the lord on ’t. No more yet of this ; 

For *tis a chronicle of day by day, 

Not a relation for a breakfast nor 
Befitting this first meeting. Welcome, sir; 

This cell ’s my court : here have I few 
attendants 

And subjects none abroad ; pray you, look in. 

My dukedom since you have given me again, 

1 will requite you with as good a thing ; 
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ACT V. The Tempest. 


i»C. 1. 


At least bring forth a wonder, to content ye 
As much as me my dukedom. 

Her^ pROSPBRo discovers Ferdinand and 
Miranda playing at chess. 

Mir. Sweet lord, you play me false, 

Fer, No, my dear’st love, 

I would not for the world. 

Mir. Yes, for a score of kingdoms you 
should wrangle, 

And I would call it fair play. 

Alon. If this prove 

A vision of the island, one dear son 
Shall I twice lose. 

See. a most high miracle 1 

Fer. Though the seas threaten, they are 
merciful ; 

I have cursed them without cause. [Kneels, 
Alon. . Now all the blessings 

Of a glad father compass thee about ! 

Arise, and say how thou earnest here. 

Mir. O, wonder! 

How many goodly creatures are there here 1 
How beauteous mankind is I O brave new 
world, 

That has such people in 't 1 

Pros. ’Tis new to thee. 

Alon. What is this maid with whom thou 
wast at play ? 

Your eld'st acquaintance cannot be three hours ; 
Is she the goddess that hath sever'd us, 

And brought us thus together ? 

Fer. Sir, she is mortal ; 

But by immortal Providence she 's mine : 

I chose her when I could not ask my father 
For his advice, nor thought I had one. She 
Is daughter to this famous Duke of Milani^ 

Of whom so often I have heard renown^ 


an cheating 


an optical 
illusion only 


praisi 
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But never saw before ; of whom I have 
Received a second life ; and second father 
This lady makes him to me, 

Alon. I am hers : 

But, O, how oddly will it sound that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness I 
Pros. There, sir, stop. 

Let us not burthen our remembrances with 
. A heaviness that *s gone. 

. Gon. I have inly wept, 200 

Or should have spoke ere this. Look down, 
you gods, 

And on this couple drop a blessed crown ! 

For it is you that have chalk'd forth the way 
Which brought us hither. 

Alon. I say, Amen, Gonzalo I 

Gon. Was Milan thrust from Milan, that 
his issue 

Should become kings of Naples ? O, rejoice 
Beyond a common joy, and set it down 
With gold on lasting pillars : In one voyage 
Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis, 

^And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife 210 

W'here he himself was lost, Prospero his 
dukedom 

In a poor isle, and all of us ourselves 
When no man was his own, 

Alon. \To Fn^.and Mir.] Give me your 
hands : 

Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart 
That doth not wish you joy 1 
Gon. Be it so 1 Amen 1 


Re-enter Ariel, with the Master and Boatswain 
AUAZET>LY following. 

0 look, sir, look, sir Inhere is more of us: 

1 prophesied, if a gallows were on land. 
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This fellow could not drown. Now, blasphemy, 

That swear*st grace o'erhoard^ not an oath on 
shore ? 

Hast thou no mouth hy land? What is the 
news ? 220 

Boats. The best news is, that we have 
safely found 

• Our king and company ; the next, our ship — 
Which, but three glasses since, we gave out 

split — 

Is tight and yare and bravely rigg’d as when 
We first put out to sea. 

Arx. [Aside to Pros.] Sir, all this service 
Have I done since I went. 

• Pros. [Aside to Ariel.] My tricksy spirit I 

• Alon, These are not natural events ; they 

strengthen 

From strange to stranger. Say, how came 
you hither? 

Boats. If I did think, sir, I were well awake, 

I *ld strive to tell you. We were dead of sleep, 230 
And — how we know not — all clapp’d under 
hatches ; 

Where hut even now with strange and several 
noises 

Of roaring, shrieking, howling, jingling chains, 

And moe diversity of sounds, all horrible. 

We were awaked ; straightway, at liberty ; 

• Where we, in all her trim, freshly beheld 
Our royal, good and gallant ship, our master 
Capering to eye her : on a trice, so please you. 

Even in a dream, were we divided from them 

• And were brought moptng hither. 

Arl [Aside to Pros.] Was't well done ? 240 

Pros. [Aside to Ariel.] Bravely, my diligence. 
Thou shalt be free. 

Alom. This is as strange a maze as e’ef men 
trod; 
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And there is in this business more than nature 
. Was ever conduct of: some oracle 
Must rectify our knowledge. 

Pros. Sir, my liege, 

• Do not infest your mind with heating on 

The strangeness of this business; at pick'd 
leisure 

• Which shall be shortly, single I 'll resolve you, 
Which to you shall seem probable, of every 

• These happen'd accidents ; till when, be cheerful 250 
And think of each thing well. [Aside to Ariel.] 

Come hither, spirit : 

Set Caliban and his companions free ; 

Untie the spell. [Exit How fares my 

gracious sir ? 

There are yet missing of your company 

• Some few odd lads that you remember not. 

Re-enter Ariel, driving in Caliban, Stephano, 
and Trinculo, in their stolen apparel, 

• Steph, Every man shift for all the rest, and 

• let no man take care for himself ; for all is but 
fortune. Coragio, bully-monster, coragio I 

• Trin. If these be true spies which I wear in 

my head, here's a goodly sight, 260 

Cal. O Setebos, these be brave spirits indeed I 
How fine my master is I I am afraid 
He will chastise me. 

Seb. Ha, ha I 

What things are these, my lord Antonio ? 

Will money buy 'em ? 

• Ant. Very like ; one of them 

Is a plain fish, and, no doubt, marketable. 

Pros. Mark but the badges of these men, 
my lords, ^ 

Then say if they be true. This mis-shapen 
knave, 
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• His mother was a witch, and one so strong 
That could control the moon, make flows and 

ebbs, 270 

• And deal in her command without her power 
These three have robb’d me ; and this demi- 
devil — 

For he's a bastard one — had plotted with them 
To take my life. Two of these fellows you 
Must know and own ; this thing of darkness I 
Acknowledge mine. 

Cal, I shall be pinch’d to death. 

Alon. Is not this Stephano, my drunken 
butler? 

Skb. He is drunk now : where had he wine ? 

• Alon. And Trinculo is reeling ripe: where 

should they 

• Find this grand liquor that hath gilded ’em ? 280 

How earnest thou in this pickle ? 

Trin. I have been in such a pickle since I 
saw you last that^ I fear me, will never out of 

• my bones : I shall not fear fly-blowing. 

Seb, Why, how now, Stephano ! 

Steph. 0, touch me not ; I am not Stephano, 
but a cramp. 

. Pros. You ’Id be king o* the isle, sirrah ? 

• Steph. I should have been a sore one then. 

Alon. This is a strange thing ds e’er I looked 

[Pointing to Caliban. 290 
Pros. He is as disproportion’d in his 
manners 

As in his shape. Go, sirrah, to my cell ; 

Take with you your companions ; as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomeh. 

Cal. Ay, that I will ; and 1 T1 be wise 
hereafter 

And seek for grace. What a thrice-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god 
And worship this dull fool I ^ 

Pros. Go to ; away I 
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Alon. Hence, and bestow your luggage where 
you found it. 300 

See. Or stole it, rather. 

[Exeunt Cal., Steph., and Trin. 
Pros. Sir, I invite your highness and your 
train 

To my poor cell, where you shall take your rest 
For this one night ; which, part of it, I ’ll waste 
With such discourse as, I not doubts shall make it 
Go quick away ; the story of my life 
And the particular accidents gone by 
Since I came to this isle: and in the morn 
I ’ll bring you to your ship and so to Naples, 

. Where I have hope to see the nuptial 
Of these our dear-beloved solemnized ; 310 

• And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave. 

Alon. I long 

To hear the story of your life, which must 
the ear strangely. 

Pros. I ’ll deliver all ; 

And promise you calm seas, auspicious gales 
And sail so expeditious that shall catch 
Your royal fleet far off. [Aside to Ariel.] My 
Ariel, cinch ^ 

That is thy charge : then to the elements 
Be free, and fare thou well ! Please you, draw 319 
near. [Exeunt. 
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ACT T. The Tempest, sc. i. 


EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEK BY PROSPERO. 

Now my charms are all overthrown, 

And what strength I have ’s mine own, 

Which is most faint : now, ’tis true, 

I must be here confined by you. 

Or sent to Naples. Let me not, 

Since I have my dukedom got 
And pardon’d the deceiver, dwell 
In this bare island by your spell ; 

But release me from my hands 
•With the help of your good hands : 10 

Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails, 

Which was to please. Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant, 

And my ending is despair, 

•Unless I be relieved by prayer^ 

Which pierces so that it assaults 
•Mercy itself and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes would pardon’d be. 

Let your indulgence set me free. 20 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


ACT L— SoHNB I. 


8. “ Fall to ’t yarely or we run | 
ourselves aground.*' | 

“ iRt position. — Laud has 
been discovered under the* j 
lee, the wind blowing too 
fresh to haul upon the wind 
with the topsail set. Yare 
is an old sea term tor 
* briskly,' in use at that time. 
This first oouiinand is, there- 
fore, a notice to be ready to 
execute any order q^uickiy." — 
Lord Mulgravb. 

6. “cheerly” * cheerily, which 

form Shakespeare does not 
use. 

7. *‘yaie.** A.S. giaro ■■ ready. 

8. “ Blow, till thou burst thy 

wind, if room enough." This 
is said to the storm. Note 
the ellipse if there be room 
{i.e. sea- room) enough. 

“ 2nd Position. The top- 
sail 18 taken in. The danger 
in a good sea-boat is only 
from being too near the 
land." — Lord Muloravr. 

15. ** you do assist the storm.** 
This is addressed to Alonso, 
Antonio, Gonzalo, and the 
other passengers who, as 
usual in emergencies, get in 
the way and hinder the 
sailors by their questions and 
exhortations. Cf. PeriHes^ 
III. i. 19. “ Patience, good 

sir, do not assist the storm.*' 

19. “ What cares these roarers* for 
tibe name of king." Singular 
verb with plural subject. Cf. 
Bichard II., iii. 3, 168. 

“ There lie* 
Twoklnemen disced their grarei 
with weeping 

The rhyme hero seems to 
pvQTf that thii uiafs is not 


due, as some say, to a 
printer's error. Roarers are, 
of course, the noisy waves: 
noisy creatures rarely respect 
kings or any one else. 

20. “To cabin,*’ A double ellipse, 
(i.) of the verb of motion, and 
(ii.) of the article ' the ' or 
the possessive pronoun ‘your.* 

24, “ the peace of the present ** =» 

of the present time. Note 
omission of noun " time," 
and Cf. Timon of Athens^ I, 
i. 141. “ Three talents on the 
present, in future all." This 
present for ‘‘this present 
time " occurs frequently in 
Shakespeare. 

25. “we will not hand a rope 

more"** “handle," i.e. lay 
hands on. We still say, 
unhand me, i.e. take youi 
hands off me, but hand at 

verb now means simply 
“ pass.'* 

27-8. “he hath no drowning 
mark upon him ; his com- 
plexion is perfect gallows " 
ashy his face you can see he 
will be hanged and so will 
never be drowned. An allu- 
sion to the well known 
proverb, “He that is b<>rD to 
be hanged will never be 
drowned." 

There is no necessity to 
take complexion as most 
Gommentators do, to mean 
“ constitution or tempera- 
ment ’* ; it seems simply to 
mean “ face or look." We, to- 
day, talk about a man having 
a “ hang-dog look about 
him; and also say, “that 
puts a different 'compkxim 
QD the matter " (t.s. look), 
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35 ‘*our own dofch little advan- 
tage ” « is of but little help. 
An intransitive use of a 
transitive verb, and elsewhere 
always used transitively by 
Shakespeare. 

38. “Down with the topmast.” 

“8rd Position. The gale 
Inoreasing. the topmast is 
struck, to take the weight 
from aloft, make the ship 
drift less to leeward, and 
bear the mainsail under 
which the ship is laid to.” — 
Lobd Mulgeavb. 

39, “ Bring her to try with main- 

course.” The commentators 
quote the phrase, “ to lie at 
try,” which means ” to keep 
as close to the wind as pos- 
sible.” But may not this 
phrase simply mean, ” let us 
make the experiment with the 
mainsail ” $ Note omission 
of the definite article. 

44. ** inchari table ** -■ uncharit- 
able. Ill, being the Latin 
prefix, is really more correct 
with ‘ charitable,’ a word of 
Latm derivation, than un. 
But Shakespeare is not 
always strictly correct in his 
use of the prefix, for he 
employs the forms — 

liwpoBsible {Bichard IL, II, 
ii., 146). 

tmperfect (Sonnet 28, 1). 

uwproper {Othello, IV. 1, 
69). 

linprovident (Sonnet 10, 

2 ). 

We are equally inconsistent, 
for we speak of ” unequal ” 
when referring to ” inequali- 
ties,” and we often oall 
” ifidistinot ” things ” vndU- 
Hiigaithahli.'* 


54. ** Lay her a-hold, a- hold! 
set her two courses.” 

*' 4th Position. The ship 
having driven near the shore, 
the mainsail is hauled upi 
the ship wore, and the two 
courses set on the other tack, 
to endeavour to clear the 
land that way.” — Loan Mui> 
QBAVK. 

To lay a ship a-hold is 
to bring her close to the 
wind that she may hold it. 
The two courses are the 
mainsail and the topsail, 

67. “We split, we split ! ” i.e. we 
are dashed to pieces by the 
rooks. 

“6th Position. The ship 
not able to weather a point, 
is driven on shore.” — L obd 
Muixjbavh. 

61. “ling, heath, broom, furze.” 

The folios read, “ Long heath, 
Browne firrs.” The emen- 
dation is Hanmer’s, and is 
appropriate, as heath is not 
long, nor furze naturally 
brown. Ling and heath are 
difierent varieties of Erica. 

62. “The wills above,” i.e, the 

will of those above. 

Note the plural of the 
abstract noun “will,” used 
to denote that the abstract 
idea is applied to more thas 
one person. 

SOKBX XL 

6 . “ a brave vessel.” We still 
talk of “apallonf vessel,” 
one good to look at and 
able to fight agidnst the 
storm. The Scotch “ braw ” 
has ^milarly the combined 
meaning of good-looking, 
•Irong %nd oGorggeans 
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7. “a brave vessei who ” Who 
18 ubed for ‘which/ as the 
vessel is personified, for she 
had m her some noble 
creature. 

il '‘or ere before ever. In 
early English or meant 
before, and the “ ever ’ 
merely strengthens the ide . 
Cf our modern “ it w .a 
ever so nice.” 

13. ” The fraughting souls within 
her ” -= the souls that made 
up her freight. Shakespeare 
always prefers the form 
“ fraught ”■ to “ freight.” 

24 “ Lays down his mantle ” 
This stage direction was 
added by Pope. 

29. there is no soul — an instance 
of what grammarians call 
anacoluthon, the verb omit*' 
ted being easily supplied. 
Here it is something like 
lost,” and can he supplied 
from the word ‘‘perdition ” 
in the following line. 

31-2. ” Betid to any creature in 
the vessel. Which thou 
heard’st cry, which thou 
saw’st sink.” The first 
which has “creature” 
as antecedent, the second 
“ vessel.” 

Cf, Eamlet, III. i. 169 
“ The courtier* Sf soldier's, 
scholar's^ eye, tongue, sword ” 
for “the courtier’s tongue, 
the soldier's sword, the 
BcholaPs eye.” 

j6 “a bootless inquisition," t.e. 
“ a profitless or unavailing 
search or enquiry.” Bootless 
is from A.S. hSt, profit (better 
and best are from the same 
base). We stin use the 
phrase to hoot lot lurna* 


thing given in in a bar- 
gain. Inquisition has now a 
narrower meaning, and is 
restricted to vexatious en- 
qumes or enquiry under 
torture. 

In As You Like It, II. ii. 
20. ‘‘Let not search and 
viguisition fail,” the word 
has the same moaning as in 
this passage. 

41 “ Out three years old ” *= fully 
three years old. We still 
use the phrase “ right out ” 
in the same sense. Cf. IV, 
i., 101, “ and be a boy right 
out," Our phrase, “speak 
out," practically amounts to 
“s'peak fully,*' rather than 
to “ speak aloud.” 

50. “In the dark backward and 
abysm of time.” ** Back- 
ward ** is an adjective used 
as a noun. Other examples 
will be found in the Gram- 
matical Notes. 

A bysm. Shakespeare 
always uses this form where 
we employ abyss. 

It was derived from the 
old French abysme, which 
has now replaced the s by 
a oircumfiex accent, and is 
written abime. 

63, “ Twelve year since, Miranda, 
twelve year since.” In 
speaking of periods of time, 
Shakespeare uses the form 
year more frequently than 
years though he seems 
^ways to use the form 
years when meaning “age,” 
e,g. Venus and Ad^is 524, 
“ my unripe years " Cf, line 
896, “ Full fathom fi.ve.” 

In Old English many 
neuter nouns, such as year^ 
night, winter, had no dis- 
tinct form for the plural. At 
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th« present day we never 
add an $ to stone (a«l4 lbs )| 
score (=*20), salmon, trout, 
deer, etc , in the plural. 

Observe, the first year is a 
dissyllable to make it more 
emphatic than the second, 
which 18 a monosyllable. 

56. *'a piece of virtue,” i.e. ” a 
person of the highest virtue.” 
We still talk in the same 
sense of ” a model of virtue,” 
”a pattern of virtue.” It 
is a very short step in idea 
from the pattern to the piece 
The phrase piece of wrtue 
occurs frequently in Shake- 
speare. 

59. “Othe heavens!” We gener- 
ally omit the definite article 
before the vocative case. 
Shakespeare frequently in- 
serts it. Cf. III. Hi., 51. 
** Brother, my lord the duke I ” 

68. holp =» helped ; Shakespeare 
uses the latter form of the 
participle also, but not so 
frequently as holp, which he 
uses also for the preterite. 
The preterite was formerly 
holp and the participle 
holpen, Cf, A.V. St. Luke 
i. 54, “ He hath holpen 
his servant Israel.” 

64. ** To think o’ the teen that I 
had turn’d you to ” =* sor- 
row. A.S. tedna * accusa- 
tion, injury, vexation. 

The word is not now in 
common use, but C/. Venue 
and AdoniSy 808, ” My face 
is full of shame, my heart of 
teen/* and Bichard IIL, 
IV. i. 97, ** Each hour’s 
joy wrecked with a week of 

In Bums* ” Bmar Water " 
we find. ” Last day I grat, 
wi’ tpiti and 


65. ” Which is from my remem- 

brance ” =■ out of. We now 
say away from to denote 
distance or separation, though 
we still have the phrase, ” to 
be from home.” Cf. Win 
ter*8 Tale, II. i. 194, ” From 
our free persons she should 
be confined." 

66. “ Please you, farther,” t.e. 

if (or may) it please you, 
proceed further. 

Note the subjunctive with- 
out conjunction or auxiliary, 
and farther where we 
should say further (com- 
parative oi forth), as motion 
is implied. 

69-70. “ to him put The manage '* 
*» to whom I entrusted the 
management, 

Cf. Merchant of Venice, 
III. iv. 25, ” the husbandry 
and manage of my house." 

In Bacon’s Essay on 
“Youth and Age,” we have 
” Young men, in the conduct 
and mannage of actions, 
embrace more than they can 
hold.” 

71. ” the signories ” « the princl 

palities of Northern Italy, 
which originally owed feudal 
obedience to the Holy Roman 
Empire. Cf. Heylyn’s Mioro- 
oosmus (written about 
1683), page 219, “ Of twenty- 
nine cities under Millaine 
(i.e. Milan), there now 
remains but nine ; yet is this 
the prime Dukedome of 
Ohristendome.” 

And in Holland’s Pliny, 
V. 20, “A third eeignorii 
or shire there is that goetk 
to Apamia, which in old 
times was called Gelaenae." 

72. ” the prime duke,” t.e the chiej 

%ks who took precfideuos 
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over the other dukee, Cf. 

I. ii. 425, “ My prime 

request, " and Henry VIIL^ 
111. ii. 162, “ Have I not 
made you the prime man of 
the state ? " 

This meaning of prime 
still survives in our modern 
phrase, “ Frame minister,’* 
It IS, of course, derived from 
the Latin primus » first. 

81. '‘who To trash for overtop- 
ping.” Much has been 
written on^thia passage as to 
the exact meaning and 
derivation of the metaphor. 
The sense is clear, and the 
metaphor we should now 
use is, “ Whose wings to 
clip.” 

Mr. Wright says “ two 
explanations have been given 
of this phra&e: one based 
upon the supposition that 
the expression is borrowed 
from the hunting-field; the 
other deriving it from the 
cultivation of trees. Accord- 
ing to the first, it signifies to 
check a hound for out- 
stripping, or to prevent his 
outstripping the rest. This 
is supported by the usage of 
the word ” trash ” in War- 
ton’s emendation of Othello ^ 

II. i. 312. 

' If this poor trash of Venice, 
whom 1 trash 

For his quick hunting, stand 
the patting on.* 

There is no doubt that 
trash is a hunting term. 
On the other hand, to 
overtop is used of trees. 
Cf. Antony and Cleopatra^ 
iV. xii 24;— 

m 

' Tills pine is hark’d 
T\iet, overtopp’d them aF ' 


But then there is no evi- 
dence that ** trash ” is a gar- 
dening term and equivalent 
to “ plash ” Mr. W right 
concludes that the passage is 
a mixture of the two meta- 
phors. 

But on this I would 
remark that the noun trash 
(Icel. troa = rubbish, leaves 
and twigs from a tree, picked 
up and used for fuel; Nor- 
wegian, ttos fallen twigs, 
half-rotten branches easily 
broken), is undoubtedly a 
gardening term, in the 
sense of “ loppmgs of trees.” 
In the West Indies the 
decayed leaves and stems of 
canes are called field-trash, 
the bruised and macerated 
rind of canes is called cane- 
trash, and both are called 
trash. The noun then is 
used here by Shakespeare 
(as frequently) as a verb in 
the sense of to lop. This gives 
much better sense than 

plash** would, as the 
essence of ” plashing ” was 
xntertwining or plaiting 
boughs or twigs. And our 
present meaning of trash, 
i.e. “ anything worthless,” 
undoubtedly arises out of 
this lopped of! refuse df trees 

So that in this passage the 
metaphor Is undoubtedly 
simply that of lopping ofi 
the tops of trees to prevent 
their top growth, the lopped 
ofi part being the worthless 
“trash,” which, if left on 
would stop the proper 
development of the tree, and 
which, when lopped ofi, is 
mere refuse. It is interest- 
ing to note that the verb “ to 
trash ” is used in Scotland of 
maltreating or abusing a 
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horse. This may have sprang 
out the idea of lopping the 
tops of trees and shrabs, 
which looks to the unin- 
itiated as if it were maltreat- 
ing the trees, which, if done 
senselessly, it would be. For 
the idea conveyed by the 
metaphor, cf, Jtdius Gcssar, 
I. i. 75-9 

** These growing feathers pluck’d 
from Caesar’s wmg, 

Will make him fly ao ordinary 
pitch 

Who else would soar above 
the view of men,” 

where the metaphor is a 
more ordinary one. 

88w “the key,” Key, in this 
place, seems to signify the 
key of a musical instrument, 
by which he set hearts to 
tune .*" — J oHNSON. 

Sir John Hawkins says of 
this passage, “ This doubtless 
is meant of a key for tuning 
the harpsichord, spinet, or 
virginal ; we call it now a 
tuning-hammer, as it is used 
as well to strike down the 
iron pins whereon the strings 
are wound, as to turn them. 
As a key, it acts like that of 
a watch.*’ 

S6. “ The ivy, which had hid my 
princfidy trank, 

Had suck’d my verdure 
on ’t.” 

It is perfectly true that the 
ivy injures living trees by 
constriction {i.e. compres- 
sion) when permitted to grow 
on them, though it does noi 
actually absorb (or suck) 
anything from them. 

59. all dedicated » wholly dedi- 
cated, adjective for adverb 
We still say “ aU alone *' for 
quite or wholly alone. 


91-2. “which, but by being so 
retired, 

O'er - prized all popular 
rate” * which, but for the 
fact of its withdrawing me 
from society, was more valued 
by me than any popular 
estimation. 

Rate, Latin reor, ratus, I 
think, hence *= estimation. 
We still use the verb rate 
in the sense of “ to estimate.’ 

H’or tne noun rate in 
this same sense, Cf. 11. i. 
104, ** in my rate** = in my 
opinion or estimation. 

98. “ A waked.” Shakespeare al- 
ways uses this form of the 
Preterite instead of awoke. 
In the Authorised Version 
both forms are used. 

91 ‘ Like a good parent,” It la 

proverbial that extraordi- 
narily good parents generally 
have bad children. 

In this connection, Cf. 
the Latin “ Heroum fiUi 
nnxae,** and the Greek 
auSpmv ijfxooiv reKva TnjfjLarc 
It is often remarked in the 
present day, of clergymen’s 
sons. Like most proverbs, 
however, this probably has 
only a superficial truth: it 
is really that the excellence 
of the parent causes the vice 
of the son to be more re- 
marked in those instances 
where it occurs, but is not 
the cause of the vice, 

95. “in its contrary” « in its 
falseness, the opposite state 
to trust. He was as false in 
his falseness as I was trust' 
Ing in my trustfulness. 

Its. This is one of the 
ten places where Shakespeare 
uses the possessive its** 
AnoJ^er occurs in line 893 
of this scene, “ With iti 
sweet air.” 
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97 “ sans/’ a French preposition 
«• without, which came into 
use in England in the 14th 
century. It ie used fre- 
quently by Shakespeare. 

97. “ lorded — with ** «■ invested, 
like a lord, with. We 
still say “ to lord it/* i.e. to 
act like a lord ; though we 
do not say “ to be lorded '* in 
the sense of ** to be made a 
lord." Curiously enough, 
however, we can say “to be 
knighted/' meaning “to be 
made a knight/’ 

100-2. “ Who having unto truth, 
etc,/* t.e. who having made 
of his memory such a sinner 
against truth as to credit 
his own lie by the telling of 
it. The sentence is faultily 
constructed, but the meaning 
% clear. 

^ The folios read “into/’ 
'Into is Warburton’s emen- 
jation. Though the n^eaning 
fa unto, however, Shake- 
speare very likely wrote 
info, for he frequently uses 
“info” in the sense of 
“ unto,” Cf. AIV$ Well That 
Ends Well, 1. iiL 260, 
“ Pray God’l blessing into 
thy attempt,” and Henry 7., 
I. 4i. 102, “ Look back into 
your mighty anoestorg,” 

100. “ Of it.** If this is the cor- 
rect reading, the it refers 
to “ his own lie/’ which fol- 
lows. Warburton’s emenda- 
tion is oft which seems to 
give much better sense, and 
might easily be mistaken for 
oft and thence altered to of 
it. And oft certainly suits 
the metre better. It is a 
commonplace that if a man 
tells a lie oftm enough 
he begins to credit it him- 
self. 


If we read of it, thiU 
telling is a noun and 
the telling. 

102. “To credit” - as to credit. 

Shakespeare often omits 
“ as ’’ after “ such " and “ so.” 

103. “ out o’ the substitution ” «» 

in consequence of his taking 
my place as duke, i e. acting 
as my deputy. 

104. “ executing the outward face 

of royalty,” i.e, performing 
in public the functions of 
royalty. 

This is a mixed metaphor, 
but not so extreme as Sir 
Boyle Boche’s celebrated 
“I smell a rat, I see him 
floating in the air, let us nip 
him in the bud.” For 
execute used metaphorioally, 
Cf, Love’s Labour's Lost, 
V. il. 855, “ Wounding flouts, 
which you on all estates 
will execute.** 

109. “Absolute Milan” » actual 
Duke of Milan. Similarly, 
peers temporal and spiritual 
at the present day umply 
sign, instead of the lull 
title, the name of the place 
from which they take it 
And landlords in Scotland 
are often called by the name 
of their estates. 

111. ** confederates ~wi* the king 
of Naples” unites in a 
league. Shakespeare else- 
where onl^ uses this verb in 
the partioipie. 

117. “ Mark his condition and the 
event,** i.e. the terms be 
made with the king of 
Naples, and the outcome or 
issue. We should say “ condi- 
tions.” Shakespeare uses 
both the singular and the 
plural form in this sense o* 
stipulation. 
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118. “ If this might be '* if this 
tould be. \fiqht is the past 
of mmj {m(ig m *■ to be 
able). The ooun might is 
still used m the sense of 
power. 

122. Hearkens my broken suit ” 
» hearkens to, listens to 
We do not now use this verb 
transitively. Shakespeare, 
however, uses it both transi- 
tively and intransitively, for 
in III. ii. 46 we have 
* hearken once again to the 
suit " Note that in each 
case it is followed by the 
word “ suit.^’ 

In Milton’s “Comus” we 
have — 

But here she comes ; I fairly 
step aside 

And hearken, if I may , her 
business. 

128. “ in lien o’ the premises ” * 
in return for the carrying 
out of the conditions 

Premises, Latin itrcemissa, 
i.e. what goes before. 

For this sense of the word 
Cf. Henry VIII , IL i 63, « ’t 
has done, upon thepremtses, 
but justice.” In Logic the 
premises are the conditions 
or suppositions which, being 
granted, lead to the oonolu- 
sion in a syllogism. 

125. ** presently ” — immediately 
like the French prisente- 
menu 

Out of 188 Instances of 
this word in Shakespeare, it 
has the meaning of ” imme- 
diately” in 124 cases c«r- 
tatnly, and possibly in some 
of the remaining 14. It is 
also used m the sense of 
“ Immediately ” in the 
Authorised Version of the 
Bible, C/. Samuel II. 16 
imd Matthew xxi. 19. 


127. “ With all the honours” 
its. Similarly in French ths 
definite article is preferred 
to the possessive pronoun 
where there is no doubt as 
to the possessor. 

129. “ Fated to the purpose s* 
decreed by destiny. Of. King 
Lear, III. iv 70. 

"Now, all the plagues that In 
the pendulous air 
Han« /ated o'er men’s 
faults.” 

131. ” The ministers for the pur 
pose ” = the agents appomted 
for the purpose. 

Cf All's Well That Ends 
Well, II. i. 140. " He that of 
greatest works is finisher ofi 
does them by the weakest 
minister.** The biblical 
moaning of minister, viz. 

servant,” approaches very 
nearly in sense to "agent,” 
as the agent is the servant of 
the man for whom he per- 
forms bis office. The Latin 
minister and mngister (t.e. 
master) are derived respec- 
tively from minus, less, and 
magis, more. 

184. “I will cry It o’er again.” 
It is a sort of cognate ac- 
cusative, i e. will cry a cry. 
Cf 380 of this scene, " Foot 
it featly here and there.” 

We still talk of "lording 
it over any one,” i.e. acting 
the lord, " fighting tf out,’ 
i.e. fighting the fight. C/. 
Milton, " Trip it on the light 
fantastic toe.” In all these 
cases the it supplies the 
place of a noun of kindred 
meaning to the verb. 

184. "it is a hint” « theme, sub- 
ject. This meaning ap- 
proaches very nearly to the 
modem signification of ** sug- 
gesuoift” Cf 11. i. 3. " Our 
hint of woe is common.*’ 
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137* ** without the which " For 
this U86of the dehmte article 
with “ which/’ C/. Comedy 
of Errors, V. i. 229. 

The chain which God ho 
knows I saw not, for the 
■which 

He did arrest mo with an 
oflOicer " 

The relativtk here being 
practically equivah-ut to a 
noun, 18 not unnaturally pre- 
ceded by the article, especially 
as It 18 separated from its 
antecedent in each of these 
cases by another “ which ” 
C/. Authorised Version, 
Genesis i. 29, “ Every tree, 
in the which is the fruit of a 
tree yielding seed/' So also 
the French use leq^uel, 
laquelUt etc. 

137. “ Without the which this 
Btorywere most impertinent ” 
Impertinent is used here in 
its strict and original sense 
of “not pertinent/’ i.e. not 
to the point, irrelevant. 

The word is only once 
used elsewhere by Shakes- 
peare, aud then it is mis- 
applied by Lancelot, in the 
Merchant of Venice, m the 
sense of “ pertinent," which 
word, it may be noticed, we 
still use m the sense of 
“ relevant.” The word im- 
pertinent now is almost 
always used in the sense of 
rude, unmannerly. 

139. ** Well demanded asked, " 
like the French demander. 

The word demand now has 
the narrower meaning of 
asking in an authoritative 
manner, and Shakespeare 
also uses it occasionally in 
this sense. In the Authorised 
Version, 2 Samuel xi. 7, we 
have “ David d^gnanded of 
him how Joab did,” ue. 
asked. 


139 “ wench ” =» girl In Middls 
Eiig isb this word simply 
meant a child (whether boy 
or girl) Then it came to 
mean simply a girl. Cf. Au- 
thorised Version, 2 Samuel 
xvii 17, “ and a wench went 
and told them " But the 
Revised Version has “ maid- 
servant.” Nowadays the 
word 18 used in speaking 
slightingly of a girl. In 
Shakespeare it might express 
anything from tenderness to 
contempt, and in the present 
passage is about equivaleut 
to our “ my lass/’ affection 
and familiarity combined 

144. “In few” =» in a few words. 
Adjective used for noun, We 
still say “ m short.” 

146. “ A rotten carcass of a butt.” 
The commentators needlessly 
take this to mean “ boat, ' 
but can quote no other 
instance of the word in this 
sense. It seems much 
simpler and more natural to 
take the word in its ordinary 
sen-^e of a large cask. In 
further support of this Cf, 
II. ii. 128-9, where Stephano 
says, I escaped upon a butt 
of sack, which the sailors 
heaved overboard.” 

148, “ have quit it.” The tense 
is suddenly changed from 
the preterite to the present 
perfect, to bring the scene 
more vividly before our eyes. 
Quit for quitted, Cf. 1. ii. 211, 
“All but manners plunged 
in the foaming brine and 
quit the vessel.” 

162. cherubin.” This is the 
French form of the word 
cherub. Chaucer speaks of 
” » fyrreed cherubyne^i 
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Shakespeare generally uses 
this form of the word, but in 
Hamlet, IV. lii. 60, we have, 
** X see a cherub that sees 
them ” In the Te Deum we 
have “ cherubin '* as the 
plural. Our present plural 
“ cherubim ” is the Hebrew 
plural. 

165. •* When 1 have deck'd the 
sea with drops full salt/' 
Again the present perfect in 
conjunction with the preter- 
ite for the sake of vividness. 
The word decked has 
called forth muoh discussion 
amongst the commentators. 
The meaning, however, seems 
perfectly simple; the word 
is derived from Latin tegert, 
lierman decken » to cover, 
and the deck of a ship is so 
called beoause it oovers and 
conceals the rest of the ship. 
Hence the verb also means 
“to cover or overspread a 
surface.'* Prospeto over- 
spreads the surface of the sea 
with his salt tears. 

A good example of the 
verb deck in this sense, which 
seems to have escaped the 
commentators, is to ^ found 
in Milton's Paradise Lost, 
189-190, 

‘^Whether to deck with clouds 
the tmoolour’d aky. 

Or wetthe thirsty earth with 
falling thadowa.” 

Here the word undoubtedly 
means to overspread. 

Mr. Aldis Wright says that 
the word deck is equivalent 
to *‘deg,*’ a north country 
word wmoh he takes to mean 
to ** sprinkle," as it is used 
of sprinkling clothes with 
water previous to ironing. 
But surely the true meaning 
of deg ’* here is “ to damp," 
for deg, dag, damp and dank 
are probably all oonnected 


And Shakespeare would 
scarcely talk of damping the 
sea with tears. Many alter- 
native readings have been 
suggested, such as " fleck’d," 
“dew’d," "mock'd," and 
‘•brack’d," but these seem 
unnecessary. 

Another interpretation is 
that deck'd here is to be 
taken in its sense of 
“adorned." Fancy adorning 
the tea with tears ! 

157 " An undergoing stomach," 
%.e, courage to endure. 

C/. III. L a-3, "Some 
kinds of baseness are nobly 
undergone," i.e. endured, and 
Hefiry IV., Partial. I 129. 
“The bloody Douglas 'gan 
vail his stotnaeh," s.e. began 
to let his courage ebb. 

Shakespeare uses the word 
stomach in various sigmfloa- 
tions : (1) the organ of diges- 
tion ; (2) power of digestion ; 
(8) appetite; (4) inclination ; 
(6) anger; (6) courage; (as 
here) ; (7) pride. When used 
as a verb, be always uses it 
In the sense of “ to be angry." 
We now use the verb slangily 
in the phrase, "I cannot 
stomachlt," i,e. put up with 
or endure It. 

162. " who being then appointed 
master of this design." A 
nominative absolute, though 
the construction is oonfus^ 
We should have expected 
either "who was'* or "As 
being." 

165. “ Which since have steaded 
much," t.e. have been of 
much benefit. The verb is 
here intransitive, but else- 
where Shakespeare uses it 
with a§ object. We do not 
use the verb now, but say, 
"to stand in good stead," 
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165. “ of his gentleness,’* i.fl. out oj 
his gentleness. We still 
use “of” sometimes in this 
sense, e,g. •* of one’s own 
free will.” 

I6S. “Would I might But ever 
see that man.” 

Observe the omission of 
that after would^ and the 
strengthening of but by the 
addition of ever, as in “when- 
ever,” “ if ever,” “ ever so.” 

i69. “ Now T arise ” These words 
have aroused much comment. 
Steevens says that Prospero 
arises “ because he has 
reached the climax of his 
narrative.” Mr Aldia Wright 
says the words rather indi- 
cate “ that the crisis of his 
own fortunes was coma,” and 
points to lines 181-4 • 

“ I find my aenith doth depend 
upon 

A most auspicions star, whose 
iuflueuoa 

If now I court not but omit, 
my fortunes 

Will ever after droop.” 

It seems to be really a 
combination of the two 
ideas: he has reached the 
climax of his narrative and 
the crisis of his own fortunes 
has come. Hitherto he has 
told what he has suffered^ 
now it is his turn to do some- 
thing, and further, it is his 
turn to gain the mcLstery. 
Therefore he arises, literally, 
for the purpose of action, 
figuratively, in that success 
is at hand. 

It must be noted that the 
stage direction “ Resumes 
his mantle ” is not in the 
folios, and therefore it is 
best to explain his aruing 
without referencg to resum- 
ing his mantle. We still j 
talk of “ to be up and doing,” | 
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and, in the opposite sense, 
of “ to take a defeat ly%ng 
dovm^* where no action is 
going to be taken. So that 
Prospero probably simply 
means “ Now is the time for 
action.” But the meaning of 
the words is much clearer if 
we ascribe them to Mvranda 
instead of to Prospero. She 
thinks his story is done, and 
therefore says, “ Now 1 
arise f** to which Prospero 
replies, “Sit still,” and points 
out that his story is not yet 
quite finished. 

Another idea which sug- 
gests itself is that the words 
are an asidtf on the part of 
Prospero, thinking that 
Miranda is asleep and suit- 
ing the action to the word. 
But Miranda observes the 
motion and prepares to rise 
also, whereupon he says, 
“ Sit still/* and resumes his 
story, 

170. “ sea - sorrow.” Shakespeare 
frequently corns compound 
nouns in this way. Of. I. 
ii. 177, “ sea-storm ” ; I. ii. 
400, “ sea-change ” ; and in II. 
i. 267, we have a compound 
adjective , ‘ ‘ sea-swallowed. ’* 
All these are peculiar to The 
Tempest. 

172. “ hero Have 1 , . mad^ 

thee more profit.” Another 
example of transposition of 
adverbs for emphasis «» 
made thee profit more. 

173. “ princesses.” The first three 

folios have “ prinoesse,” 
the fourth ‘* princess,” one 
of which should, I think 
be maintained. The won 
can then he regarded as 
singular with the meaning 
“than any other prinoei* 
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can,*’ or it may be regarded 
as a plural without the final 
i, which is common where 
the word ends with an “ s ” 
sound. 

i74. “ vainer hours" « more 
worthless occupation of the 
time. Cf. Richard II., III. 
1. 11, “ sinful hours " « sin- 
ful occupation. 

ITS. “ Heavens thank you '* Mr. 
Aldis Wright says “this 
euphemism is probably due 
to the Act of Parliament, 
S’James I., c. 21 (by which 
play-actors were forbidden 
under penalties to use the 
name of God). But is not 
the term “ Heavens ” more 
appropriate than ‘ * God * ’ 
from the mouth of this 
simple maiden ? Miranda 
knew more of the “ Heavens ” 
than of “God.*’ 

176, *'*ti8 beating in my mind,” 

i. s. “working strongly.’ C/. 
ly. 1. 163, “To still my 
beating mind ’’ ; and V. L 246, 
“ With heating on the 
strangeness of this business *’ 
We still speak of ** beating 
our brains ” in the sense of 
agitating them, working 
them strongly. 

177. “ thus far forth." A second 

adverb added for emphasis. 
CA Benry IV., Part II., IV. 

ii. 58, “ How far forth you 
do like their articles t *’ 

178 “ bountiful Fortune, Now my 
dear lady." Fortune, who 
at last has become my 
patroness. 

181. “ my zenith " the highest 
point in my fortunes The 
word strictly means the 
l^int in the heavens imme- 
vatsly above one’s head. 


182. “ influence." The astrologers 

believed that men’s lives 
were influenced by the star 
under whkh they were 
bom. 

183. “omit" « neglect. Compare 

both for this word and the 
general sense of the passage. 
Jul CcBsar, IV in. 218-221, 

** There is a tide In the affairs of 
men 

Which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their 
life 

Is bound in shallows and in 
miseries.” 

136. “ And give it way " =» so give 
way to it. Cf. As You 
Like It, II. viL 104 

1 almost die for food , and let 
me have it.” 

186 “ canst^ot choose,’* i.e. thou 
oanst not help thyself. Ws 
now say “ thou canst not 
choose but do so." Cf II. li. 
20 — “ Yond same cloud can- 
not choose but fall by 
pailfuls." 

186. “ Miranda sleeps." This 
stage direction was not in 
the folios, but was added by 
l^eobald. 

192. “ curl’d clouds." We should 

rather talk of “curling" or 
“ crested." Shakespeare uses 
the same epithet of the waves 
in Rape of Lucrece, iii. 16 — 
“ Swell the curled waters." 

193. “ Ariel and all his quality," 

either “ power," for which 
Cj. Henry F., il. 18— “The 
venom of such looks, we 
fairly hope, have lost thdi 
quality or “ profession," in 
the sense ol “ confederates " 
or “members of the same 
profession. " 

Or it may be a combina- 
tion eof the two ideas and 
mean “ the power of Ariel 
and his fellow-spirits." 
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194. " Perform’d U point,'’ i e. 
exactly. 

A point being tbe smallest 
imaginable space, to the 
po%nt or to point naturally 
came to mean “to the very 
minutest degree.” Cf. 499- 
600 of this scene. 

Pegs : but then exactly do 
All i>oints of my command. 
Aririjl To the syllable ” 

We often talk of carrying 
a thing out “ to the letter.” 

197. “The waist,” i.e. the part of 

the ship between the quarter- 
deck and the forecastle. 

198. ** sometime ” = sometimes. 

Shakespeare uses both forms 
of the word in this play. 
sometime five times and 
sometimes twice. Taking the 
whole of his works, the form 
“sometime” is used rather 
more frequently than “some- 
times.” 

Capell (School of. Shake- 
speare, p. 7), who is quoted 
by most of the commentators, 
points to a passage in 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, ed. 1598 
(111. 450) in illustration of 
this incident, “ I do remem- 
ber that m the great and 
boysterouB . storme of this 
foule weather, in the night, 
there came upon the toppe of 
our maine yarde and maine 
masto, a certaine little light, 
much like unto the light of a 
little candle, which tbe 
Spaniards called the Cuerpo- 
santo, and saide it was S. 
Elmo, whom they take to 
be the advocate of sailers 
This light con- 
tinued ahoord our ship 
about three houres, flying 
from maste to maste, and 
from top to to|k; and some- 
time it would be in two 0? 
throe plaoii %t once.** 


Though this furnishes a 
good parallel passage, it is 
surely unnecessary to think 
that Shakespeare had it in 
mind when he wrote Ariel’s 
speech. The actions of 
Ariel in “ performing the 
tempest ” seem perfectly 
natural products of Shake- 
speare’s own imagination. 

200. “ distinctly,” t.e. separately, 
in different places at tbe same 
time. C/. Cortolanus, lY. ili. 
48, “Tbe centunons and 
their charges distinctly 
billeted.” But Shakespeare 
also uses the word in the 
sense of “ clearly,” “plainly/* 
as we do now. In II. i. izz 
“ Thou dost snore dxntinctly ; 
There's meaning in thy snores,” 
the word probably » “sig- 
nificantly.” 

207 “ constant/’ not in the modern 
sense of “faithful/* but in 
that of “ not to be moved from 
one’s purpose, persevering,” 
and C/. Julius Cce$a/r, III. i. 
60, “ 1 am as constant we 

the northern star.” 

207 “ coil.” This word in Shake- 
speare always means “tur- 
moil,” “ confusion,” “ ado.” 

208. “ infect.” We should say 

“ affect *’ and imply “ unfa- 
vourably.” 

209. “ A fever of the mad,” i.«. 

such as madmen feel, “a 
maniacal fever.” It is un- 
necessarily proposed to read 
“ mind ” for “ mad.” 

218. With hair upstaring,” i.e. 
standing on end. Not used 
elsewhere in Shakespeare, 
but xnJiUius CcBsar^ lY, lii. 
380-1 we have — 

“ An sortie god, some angel 
or iioTn« devil 

That makes t, my blood eo|4 
and my hair to atari t ** 
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215. “ Why, that’s my spirit ” « 
“done like a good spirit,” 
and in line 301, Ariel says, 
“ ThaV% my noble master.’’ 
Similarly, to-day a mother 
will say to a child, “ That's 
a good boy," as a phrase of 
commendation. 

217. “Not a hair perished.” 

Prospero’s plan (line 80) was 
that " not 80 much perdition 
as an hair,” should betide to 
any creature in the vessel. 

218. " On their sustaining gar- 

ments not a blemish." This 
may either mean “ on their 
garments which kept them 
afloat'' or •* which resisted 
the tendency of the wetting to 
stain them'* 

In the first of these mean- 
ings Mr. Wright compares 
Hamlet, IK vii. 176-7, 

** Her clothes spread wide 
And mermaid-like, awhile they 
bore her up.” 

But the words not a 
blemtsh certainly rather sug- 
gest the other interpretation. 

218. “not a blemish, But fresher 
than before.” An elliptical 
expression for there is not a 
blemish, but they (the gar- 
ments) ate fresher. Such 
ellipses are very frequent in 
Elizabethan writers when 
there is no doubt as to the 
sense. 

323. “ Whom T left cooling of the 
air.** C/. line 100 by telling of 
it. Here the verb cooling 
is used as a verbal noun, and 
we must suppose an ellipse 
of the prefix a’ ** in the 
(a* cooling of), which it seems 
possible Shakeopeare actually 
wrote. 

326. “ Safely in harbour.” This 
igay he the edwb for the 


adjective, or, “ in harbour ” 
may be regarded as an 
adjective, and would then be 
properly qualified by an 
adverb. 

229 still- vexed =« ever tormented 
or disturbed by storms, 
Shakespeare generally uses 
still in this sense of “ ever/' 
“always.” In this sense we 
have the compounds ^^still- 
closing ” in III. iii 64 ; 
“ Still -gazing," Rape of 
Lucrece, 84 , “ Shll-br ceding," 
Richard II , Y. v. 8. 

229 Bermootbes =!Berw«iias. {See 
Proper Names), 

The Bermudas always had 
a very bad reputation, and in 
1609 a fleet under Admiral 
Sir George Somers, sent 
out by the Virginia Company, 
met with violent storms, and 
the admiral’s ship was driven 
there. This led to their 
being colonised from Virginia 
in 1611. The account of this 
in “ Stow’s Annals ” (ed. 
Howe, 1631), quoted by most 
of the commentators, is in- 
teresting. “ Sir George Som- 
mers, sitting at the steame, 
seeing the ship desperate of 
relief e, looking euery minute 
when the ship would sinke, 
hee espied land, which, 
according to his, and Captain 
Newport’s opinion, they 
judged it should be that 
dreadfull coast of the Ber- 
modes, which Iland[»] were 
of all Nations, said and sup- 
posed to bee inchanted and 
inhabited with witches, and 
deuills, which grew by reason 
of accustomed monstrous 
Thunder, storme, and tem- 
pest, ij&ere unto those Hands, 
alio for that the wk^le 
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coast is 80 wondorous 
dangerous, of Bockes, that 
few can approaoli them, but 
with vnspeakoahle hazard of 
ship-wraok ” 

And Smith, In his account 
of these islands, p. 172, says, 
“ The Bermudas wore so 
fearful to the world, that 
many called them ‘ The Isle 
of Devils,"' and two pages 
further he pays they are “ to 
all seamen no less terrible 
than an inchan ted den of 
furies." 

And Dekker, in 1613, 
writes:— 

“ Sir, if you have made me 
tell a lye, they’ll send me on 
a voyage to the island of 
Hogs and Devils, the Ber- 
mttdas,^* 

The climate of the Ber- 
mudas at the present day is 
tempered by an almost con- 
stant sea-breeze, and the air 
is moist at all seasons. The 
thermometer never falls 
below 40® F. and seldom rises 
above 85®, There are oc- 
casional hurricanes and 
thunderstorms, and in 1899 
the islands were visited by 
an unusually severe cyclone, 

234. “the Mediterranean flote ” « 
sea or wave (French flot = 
wave) . Only used by Shak e- 
speare in this passage, and 
may possibly be the verb 
float used as a noun. But 
in Anglo-Saxon flot means 
the sea. 

236. “ thy charge Exactly is per- 
formed** s commission, task 
as in V. i. 818, “ That is thy 
charge.** We do not now use 
the noun in this sense, 
though the verb “«fco charge ” 
still means to order, er im- 
pose % duty on, soxps ops. 


240. At least two glasses " i.$. 
two hour glasses, two hours 
Cf. V. i. 223, “ but three 
glasses since." It has been 
suggested that these words 
should be given to Ariel. 

The hour glass was, like 
the modern egg boiler, an 
instrument for measuring 
Intervals of time by the run 
ning of sand from one glass 
vessel to another. The hour 
glass was almost universally 
used in churches in the 16th 
and 17th centuries There 
IS one 'Still to be seen at St 
Andrew’s in John Knox’s 
pulpit. 

242. “ thou dost give me pains " = 

tasks. We stiU say, “ to take 
pains," in the sense of taking 
trouble. 

243. ** Remember " ** remind. 

Shakespeare uses this verb 
transitively thirteen times, 
though be generally uses it 
intransitively. 

It is an example of a 
causative use of an intran- 
sitive verb, like our " to fiy a 
kite." In line 405 of this 
scene, “the ditty does re- 
member my drowned father," 
the word is again transitive, 
though the meaning is 
slightly different, as it 
"mention." We still say, 
“remember me to so-and- 
so," though this, instead of 
meaning "remind me,” 
means " remind so-and-so of 
me, that 1 think of him." 

In line 247 the word is 
used in its ordinary sense. 

244. " Which is not yet performed 

me,** Either the old dative 
of advantage = " for me," or 
possibly an example of the 
Ethic Dative, and equivalent 
to " I wouW have y^^u kpow." 
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316, “I prithee." We el ways 

omit the I now with pnthee, 
Shakespeare is very im- 
partial with regard to this, 
for in this play alone we 
have it seven times with 
** I,” and eight times with- 
out. 

Strictly speaking, with the 
“ I '' it should be less peremp- 
tory than without it, as in 
the latter case it is impera- 
tive ; but a companson of the 
various passages seems to 
show that the two forms are 
used absolutely indifferently. 
In line 473 we have, “ Beseech 
you *’ for 1 beseech you,*' 
so perhaps prithee ’'should 
always be regarded as indi- 
cative with the subject 
omitted. 

248. '*made thee no mistakings *' 

Thes II dative. Mistaking, 
not ** mistake," is the form 
Shakespeare uses for the 
noun in the three passages 
where it occurs, 

249. “ gmdge, ” either « *♦ com- 

plaint *’ or “grudging," and 
Shakespeare uses “ grudg- 
ing " in this sense of com- 
plaint " Id Much Ado About 
Nothing, 111. iv. 90, “He 
eats bit meat without grudg- 
ing.** In Psalm lix 15, we 
have “ And grudge if they be 
not satisfied" in the same 
sense On the other hand, 
the word might be used in the 
present passage in the modem 
meaning of “ill-will." 

262. “ think'st it much to tread 
the ooze," i.e. regardest it as 
s hardship to tread the mud 
beneath the water. 

Cf King Lear, III. iv 6: 
“Tlion thifik'Mt tt9 mt4ch that 
this oontentloot storm 
iBvadet as to the ■kin: so 'tie 
to thee" 


The adverb much in these 
cases, IS used as a noun «» 
a great thing. The Latin 
adverb multum was also used 
similarly. 

266. “ When it is baked with frost,” 
i.e.** hardened. "C/.A'inp John 
III. iii. 43, “ if melancholy 
had baked thy blood." We 
now only use the word of 
bard» ning by heat, and 1 can 
find elsewhere no instance of 
the verb “ bake " associated 
with frost or cold. 

258. “ Sycorax." The derivation of 
this word is unknown. Might 
it not be a compound of the 
Greek otJs, a swine (which 
appears as sy in the words 
spbotio and spbotism), and 
KOpa^ a raven, so called from 
its curved be|ik {cf. Latin 
curvus and corvus). Sycorax 
is represented as “ grown 
into a hoop," and we are led 
to suppose that she is filthy 
like a swine. 

The phrase k Kopaua^ 
was a common Greek impre* 
oation K Go and be food for 
the ravens, t.e. lie unburied. 

266. “ sorceries terrible To enter 

human hearing." We still 
say, “ this is terrible to hear.” 

In Latin the supine in u 
was used, e.g. “ horribiU 
dictu,*' this being really the 
ablative case of the verbal 
noun s» “ horrible in the 
saying.” 

267. ” for one thing she did.** 

Many explanations of this 
have been suggested. The 
most prol>able is the stoiy of 
the witch during the siege of 
Algiers by Charles V in 1541, 
reoouftited in John Ogilby*s 
** l)eeonpiion of Africa ” 
(167Qj The witch urged the 
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governor, Ass&m Aga, to hold 
out nine days longer and the 
town would be saved. He 
did BO, and the emperor’s 
fleet was destroyed by a 
storm and had to raise the 
siege. 

This story may well have 
been known by cjhakespeare, 
who was born In ld64, and 
witch stones were much in 
vogue at the latter end of the 
16th and beginning of the 
17th centuries. Mr. Wright’s 
idea that the reference is to 
line 270 seems much too 
modern and civilized for the 
time and place. 

270. “blue-eyed," i.e with dark 
blue circles beneath the eyes, 
and hence practically ae 
“ sunken -eyed," as witches 
and hags are always repre* 
tented. In Js You Like It, 
111. 11 893, we have “ a blue 
eye and sunken," thus 
coupling the two ideas. 

274. “ act her earthy commands," 
t.s. do her gross commands. 

Shakespeare frequently 
uses act ( » do) in this tran- 
sitive sense. 

276. “ her grand bests " -■ her 

great or imperative behests 
or commands, 

Shakespeare uses the form 
heet five times (three times 
in this play), the form behest 
three times. “ Grand " is here 
like the French grand, e,g, 
un grand homme is a great 
man, one with authority ; 
and Syoorax’s behests are 
ordered with authority. 

277. “ uumitigable “■•implacable. 

A hybrid form : mitigable 
being a classical word, we 
should expect i#miti gable. 

Similarly we have un- 
perfect, unpossible, unplau- 


sive, unfrequented, unactive, 
unauBpicious, unprovident, 
and others m Shakespeare. 
But we still make the same 
mistake to-day e,g, in unfor- 
tunate, unjust, unnatural. 

275-8. “ she did confine thee . . . 
Into a cloven pine." Confine 
mto is what the grammarians 
call a pregnant construction. 
i,e. two actions are compres- 
sed into one, “She forced 
thee into the pine and then 
confined thee tn it." We 
now always say, “ confine 
in," cf. line 862, “ Deservedly 
confined into this rock." 

285. “ Caliban.’* This word is, per- 
haps, as Dr. Farmer si^gests, 
derived by metathesis from 
“ oanuibal.’* 

298. “ that made gape The pine,” 
i.e, that made the pine to 

^ When one verb, not being 
an auxiliary, governs another 
in the infinitive mood with- 
out “to,** we now put the 
object between the two, « g 
“ made the pine gape.’* 

808. “ Heaviness '* - drowsiness. 
We still apply the adjeotivr 
••heavy’’ to the eyes in the 
sense of sleepy In II. i. 194, 
ws have, “Will you laugh 
me asleep, for I am vary 
heavy,** i,e. drowsy. 

812. “ We cannot miss him,” t.s. 
do without him. The word 
ptis* now means (I) to fail in 
aiming at and henoe ; (2) to 
lack, which very nearly ap- 
proaches the meaning here. 

315. “ Thou earth.” In line 274 
of this Boons we have 
earthy in the sense of gross. 
And to-day we use the word 
** clod " m the same sense 
that earth is used here. 
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817. ** Come, tbou tortoise! when 1 ’* 

For when as a sign of 
impatience, c/. Julius Ccssar, 
IT. 1. 6, “ When, Luoiua, 
whmt awake I say,** we 
should now say, “ How much 
longer are you going to be ? ** 

Perhaps the best known 
passage in Shakespeare illus- 
tratiye of this use of when 
is in Richard XL, L i. 
162, “ When, Harry, when ? 
obedience bids I should not 
bid agairu” 

818. “My quaint Ariel.” Notin the 

modern sense of “curious” 
or “ odd,’* but in the sense of 
“smart,” “graceful,” as 
always in Shakespeare. 

322, “ wicked dew,” here not, as in 
the previous line, in its ordi- 
nary sense, but in the sense 
of “ noxious,” “ baneful.” 
Spenser talks of “ wicked 
weeds” in this same sense. 
The word wicked is possibly 
the same as “ witched ” 
(k for ch). 

32A “ a south-west blow on ye.” 
It is generally the south that 
Shakespeare speaks of as 
evil in its effects, e,g. As Tou 
Like It, IIL v. 50. 

Like foggy south, puffing 
with wind and rain ” and. 

Coriolanus, I. iv. 80, “ All 
the contagions of the south 
light on you.” 

But we novr have a 
wholesome dread of the 
“ sou’wester,” and have even 
christened the sailor’s water- 
proof cap with a flap at the 
hack of the neck by this 
name. 

32-4. “ on ye And blister you all 
over/* 

Properly ye is nomi- 
native and you objeotlvs. 


Perhaps ye is meant to lie 
less emphatio as being un- 
accented, though when gram- 
matical changes or inversions 
are made they are usually 
for the purpose of greater 
emphasis. 

Cf* Julius Casar, III. i. 
167 , “ I do beseech ye, if you 
bear me hard.” Here we 
have the double change. 

327 . “urchins.” Either in its 
literal sense of “ hedgehogs,” 
o r perhaps in the derived sense 
of “hobgoblins,” as Shake- 
speare three times uses the 
word “hedgehog,’* once in 
tbis play, H. ii. 10 - 12 , “ Like 
hedgehogs which Lie tum- 
bling in my barefoot way and 
mount Their pricks at my 
footfall.’* For urchins in the 
sense of “hobgoblins,” c/. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, IV. 
iv. 49, “ like urchins, ouphes 
(i.e, elves) and fairies.*’ 
Elves were called urchins 
from being supposed at 
times to take the form of 
hedgehogs. 

3ia8-9. “Shall for that vast or aight 
that they may work. 

All exercise on thee." 
i.e. during that dreary period 
of the night when they are 
allowed ^all exercise their 
full power over thee. 

Vast is an adjective 
used as a noun, and aU is 
most probably an adverb 
qualifying “exercise ” rather 
than an indefinite pronoun 
in the nominative plural (or 
aoousatlve singular) cf, the 
French tout, e,g. “je suis 
tout pr4t ” B I am fully (or 
quite) ready. 

Exercise is not now used 
intransitively in this sense, 
thouglf we still say 
practice on.” 
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With reference to the 
whole passage, I quote from 
Steevens, “ It should be re- 
membered, that in the pneu- 
matology of former ages, 
these particulars were settled 
with the most minute exact- 
ness, and the different kinds 
of visionary beings had dif- 
ferent allotments of time 
suitable to the variety or con- 
sequence of their employ- 
ments During these spaces 
they were at liberty to act, 
but were always obliged to 
leave off at a certain hour 
that they might not interfere 
in that portion of night 
which belonged to others. 
Among these we may suppose 
urchins to have had a part 
subjected to their dominion. 
To this limitation of time 
Shakespeare alludes again' in 
King Lear, III. iv. 121, 
This is the foul fiend (Flib- 
bertigibbet) : he begins at 
curfew, and walks till the 
second cock." 

Similarly, in Hamlet, the 
Ghost's time for w'alking was 
from 1 a.m. to cock crow, cf, 
Hamlet, I. L 147-9. ** It was 
about to speak, when the 
cool crew. And then it 
started like a guilty thing 
upon a fearful summons. ’ 

335 “ Water with berries in't.” 

It is probablf that the 
water with berries In it was 
a sort of currant wine or 
syrup, as currant wine and 
syrup are still made with 
the whole berries, and form a 
sweet drink. 

Mr. Wright says: **It 
would almost seem as if this 
were intended fts a descrip- 
tion of the yet little-known 
and he quotes from 


Burton's “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy’* (ed. 1C33), 

“ The Turkes haue a drinks 
called coffa (for they use no 
wine), so named of a beri^ as 
blacke as soot, and as bitter 
(like that blacke drlnke 
wnich was In vse amongst 
the Lacedaemonians, and 
perhaps the same) which 
they sip still ot, and sim as 
warme as they can suffer.” 
But any reference to coffee 
here seems extremely im- 
probable for the following 
reasons : — 

Ist. From the above de- 
scription of coffee, it was 
evidently at that time not at 
all well known, and was 
regarded as very hitter, and, 
if so, would not appeal to a 
Caliban, who was so fond of 
the sweet sack. 

2nd. The coffee berries 
(which are, of course, really 
seeds not berries) were prac- 
tically always ground, and 
Caliban would have described 
It as water with powder 
(rather than herriea) in it. 

Srd. He would almost 
certainly have spoken of its 
“ being drunk hot*' 

336. the bigger light and . . 

the less.** It is surely un- 
uecessary to suppose that 
this simple and natural way 
of describiug the sun and 
moon is actually taken from 
Genesis 1. 16, ** And God 
made two great lights; the 
greater light to rule the day, 
and the lesser light to rule 
the night.” 

Had Shakespeare no ideas 
of his own t 

854. ** Being capable of all ill.” 
We should say “receptive 
o/,** or “ susceptible to** 
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Shakespeare generally uses 
the word in this sense. Our 
modem use of cafable of is 
active rather than passive, 
and signides ability to do. 

359. “thy vile race . , . had that 
in’t.” Race in this sense of 
disposition '* or “nature,” 
is not oommon even in Shake- 
speare. 

365. “ The red plague rid you.” 

Steevens says that erysipelas 
was formerly called the “ red 
plague.” But, probably, no 
special disease was intended. 
It 18 more likely that red is 
used as being the colour of 
blood, and the alliteration 
with the following rid — a 
frequent device even in 
modern stage curses — made 
It the most forcible adjective. 
Shakespeare also has the 
phrases “ red pestilence ” and 
“ red murrain,” both In im- 
precations. And we have 
to-day our “ scarlet fever.” 
Rid here used transitively for 
“destroy” We should now 
say “ rid me of you.” 

366, “ learning ” - “ teaching.” 

Shakespeare frequently uses 
learn in the sense of 
“teach,” but always with a 
second object, and unedu- 
cated people in the North 
almost all use “ learn ” for 
“ teach.” The French ap- 
prendre has both meanings. 

36t. “ thou’rt best”** it were better 
for thee ; but the disuse of 
the dative made such un- 
grammatical Idioms oom- 
mon. Similarly we say, “ I 
was told a story ” for “a 
story was told to mo.” though 
story should really be the 
•HOjeet. 


368. “ Shmg’st thou, malice \ ” t.e. 
Dost thou shrug thy shoul- 
ders, malicious creature ? 

Shrug is used intransi- 
tively again in Goriolanus^ I 
ix. 4. : 

“ Where great patricians 
shall attend and shrug.*' 

In malice we have the 
abstract noun used for the 
concrete as often in Shake- 
speare, cf. Act V. 241, 
“ Bravely, my diligence." 

373. ” Setebos,” The chief deity of 
the Patagonians. (See Proper 
Names) 

378-9. Courtsled when you have and 
kiss’d 

The wild waves whist.” 

The interpretation of this pas- 
sage depends entirely upon 
the punctuation. If we read as 
above, which is the punctu- 
ation of the folios, it means 
“ when you have curtsied and 
lulled the waves to silence,” 
whxst being used as an 
adjective in a pregnant con- 
struction, i.e. kissed the 
waves and so made them 
whi 0 t (silent). 

But if, as seems better, we 
put a comma after “ kiss’d,” 
then the passage will mean 
“ When you have curtsied 
to and kissed your partners 
— the wild waves being now 
silent ” — and this appears to 
have been formerly done at 
the beginning of some dances. 
“The wild waves whist,” 
will then be another example 
of the nominative absolute of 
which Shakespeare is fond. 

Cf. Henry VIJI., I.iv.95-6 : 
“ I were uomannerly to take you 
out 

And not to kiss you,” 

Whe|;e the king is addressing 
Anne Bullen just before 
dancing with her. 
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For whist in the sense 
of silent, cj. Spenaor’a Faery 
Queen, B. vii. o. 7, a. 59: 

‘ Bo waa the Titanesae put 
dowjLie, and whut.” 
and Milton’s ** Hymn on the 
Nativity*’ : 

’‘The winds with wonder whitt 
Smoothly the waters kist,” 
and Lord Surrey, as well as 
Phaer, in translating VirgiFa 
“ Conticuere omnes ” by 
“ They whisted all ; ” and we 
still use the exclamation 
whisht to enjoin silence. 
The word is onomatopoeic 
like ** hush.” 

380. •* Foot it featly,” i.e, dance 

deftly, nimbly, gracefully 
Cf, Winter's Tale, TV, iv. 
176, “ She dances featly'* 

pope also, in “ January and 
May,” has “ So /«i% tripp’d 
the light foot ladies round.” 

381. ** the burthen.” For the 

meaning of this word Mr. 
Wright quotes from Chap- 
pell’s Popular Musu of the 
Olden Time, pp. 222-3 : 
’‘The burden of a song, in 
the old acceptation of the 
word, was the base, foot, or 
under-song. It was sung 
throughout, and not merely 
at the end of a verse . , . 
Many of these burdens were 
short proverbial expressions, 
such as — ‘Tis merry in hall 
when beards wag all.’ 
. . . Other burdens were 
mere nonsense words that 
went glibly olT the tongue, 
giving the accent of the 
music, such 8kS hey nonny, 
nonny no ; hey denry down,** 
In Browne’s PaetordU, B 1, 
8. 50, we have— 

»• Whilst in her criea that ftll’d 
the rale along • 
fitiOU Oeiand was the burthen of 
her song.** 
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And Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, VI. xxxi., has — 

“ The awful burthen of the song— - 
Dies Irae, dies 111a." 

382. ‘•dispersedly,” i.e. in differ- 
ent places at the same time, 
Cf. Barrow (1630-1677) “On 
the Unity of the Church " — 
“So are all Jews, however 
living dispersedly over the 
world, reckon’d one nation 
or people.” 

335. “ chanticleer,” for cock, is 
only used once elsewhere by 
Shakespeare, ^4$ You Like It, 
II. vii. 30 — “ My lungs began 
to crow like chaniicker." 
(See Glossary ) 

888b “ It waits upon 

Some god o’ the island ” i.e. 
it IS in attendance upon. Cf, 
Merry Wines of Windsor, 
I. I, 282 — “Q-o wait upon 
my cousin Shallow.” 

VVe have nearly the same 
meaning in our modern 
“waiting-maid,” fhough in 
“ waitmg-room ” the idea Is 
quite different, being a room 
in which to wait for some 
one ox something. 

390. ** weeping again the king my 
father’s wreck,” i.e. lament- 
ing with tears. Hot now 
used transitively, though 
frequently so by Shakespeare. 
< g AU*s Well That Ends 
Well, V, Ul. 64-5. 

* Oft our dtepleaauree, to our- 
B«lvo0 aojust 

Destroy our friends, and alter 
toerp thetr duet.*’ 

806. *• Full fathom five ” *• fully 
five fathoms. The folios 
read “ fadom ” here, though 
fathome ” elsewhere. 
Shakespeare uses the word 
In the plural without ” i ” 
•eren times, and thr^ Hmei 
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with “ once in this play, 
Y. 1. 65, ** Bury it certain 
fathoms in the earth.*’ Cf. 
Note on line 897 of this scene. 

897. “Of his bones are coral 
made.” Strictly this should 
be is. as the grammatical 
subject is “coral.” But the 
logical subject is “bones." 
His bones are made into coral. 
And with the plural “ bones " 
immediately preceding, this 
ongrammatioal form is more 
euphonious, and hence suited 
to Ariel’s song. 

i05. “ The ditty does remember 
my drown'd father." 
DUty^ a poem set to 
music. Cf. As You Like It, 
V, iii. 86, “ Though there 
was no great matter In the 
ditty, yet the note was very 
untunable." 

Bememher here means 
“ mention." Cf. the modern 
phrase, “ remember me to so 
and so.** 

406. ** no sound that the earth 
owes,** is. owns, possesses. 
A use of the word nearly as 
common in Shakespeare as 
the meaning of “ to be 
indebted," in which sense 
the word is now used. Cf. 
line 468-4 of this scene — 
** Thon dost usurp 
The name thou oteset not,'* 
and III. i. 44-5, 

** but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest 
grace she owed,** 

This is the original meaning 
of the word. [See Gloseary,) 

408. “ The fringed curtains of thine 
eye adyanoe.** Advance ^ 
raise. With one exception. 
Coridanus, I. iv. 26, “ Ad- 
mance, brare Titus," this 
word is always used transi- 
Uyely by Shakespeare. 

It is now nearly always 
msed intransitiTely, thou^ 


we still talk of advancing 
arms** and, figuratively, of 
“ advancing an opinion." 

Scott, in Lord of the Isles, 
III, viii., has—** Advancing 
then his taper’s flame." 

The word is technically 
used of unfurling and raising 
aloft a standam. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Bk. 1, has~ 
“ The imperial ensign ; which 
full high advanced, shone like 
a meteor streaming to the 
wind.*’ 

409. “And say what thou seest 
yond." Tond “ yonder," 
the demonstrative adjective 
being used for the adverb. 

Shakespeare uses all three 
forms, yon, yond, and yonder, 
both as demonstrative ad- 
jectives and as adverbs, 
though yon is only once 
used as an adverb. Bichard 
IL, IIL lii. 91, “ Yon, 
methinka he stands,” and 
here the folios read, ** yond, 
methinka he is.’* 

In II. ii. 20, we have 
yond as the demonstrative 
adjective, “ yond, same black 
cloud, yond huge one.” 

The A.8. form was yeon 
without the ** In modem 
Bnglish the most common 
form is yonder for both 
adjective and adverb, yon 
being used, in provincial 
dialect, generally as an 
adjective, whereas yond Is 
practically obsolete. 

414. **and, but he’s something 
stain’d," for ** but that he's 
somewhat stained. For this 
use of **but,” Cf, Othello, 
L iii. 94, 

** 1 b^e do give thee that with 
lul my heart 

Which, hut thou hast already. 

with all sny heart 
I would heejp from thee ; '* 
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and Measure for Measure^ V, 
i. 141, And but infirmity 
hath, something seized his 
wished ability, he had him- 
self,” etc., which is curiously 
parallel with this passage, as 
the “but” is preceded by 
“ and,” and we have also 
“ something ” used adver- 
bially as here. 

For something as an 
abverb, O/. III. i. 68, 
“ But I prattle something too 
wildly.” We still use “ some- 
what ” in this manner. 

il6, “ fellows,” in its original sense 
of ** companions.” We still 
have bed- fellow and school- 
fellow in this sense. 

Just as we now use “ fel- 
low” rather contemptuously, 
BO did Shakespeare use 
” companion.” It is a com- 
mon proverb that “ famili- 
arity breeds contempt.” 

419. “It goes on.” That is **my 
plan of marrying Miranda 
and Ferdinand.” So, again, 
inline 440, “If now 'twere 
fit to do *t ; ” and in line 493, 
“ it works.” 

421. “ Most sure, the goddess.” It 
has been ridiculously sup- 
posed that this is a tromsla- 
tion of Yirgirs uSlneid. 1. 828, 
“ 0 1 dea oerte,” and that 
therefore Shakespeare knew 
Latin I 

8wte is used by Shake- 
speare as an adverb rather 
more^often than “ surely.” 

432. “ A single thing, as I am 
now.” Various explanations 
have been given of this pas- 
sage. Mr. Wright says— 
“ Ferdinand plays upon the 
word (single). ^He believes 
that himself ana the King of 
Kaples are one and the same 


person ; he therefore uses 
this emthet with a reference 
to its'further sense of “ soli- 
tary,” and BO “feeble and 
helpless.” C/. Macbeth y I. 
vi. 16, “ All our service 
. . . were poor and single 
business." 


But a much simpler 
explanation suggests itself 
to me. 1* A single thing, as I 
am now,” can surely be taken 
to mean “ Exactly the same 
thing that I am now.” An 
obvious meaning of single 
is one and the same.” Fer- 
dinand, thinking he is the 
King of Naples, says that if 
the King of Naples heard 
him he would be just what he 
is, i.e. King of Naples. The 
whole of the rest of tne 
speech points to this inter- 
pretation. 


437. “ the Duke of Milan and his 
brave son being twain,” 
i.e. two of them being the 
Duke of Milan and his fins 
son.” But there is no other 
mention in the play of 
Antonio having a son with 
him. It has been suggested 
that the mention of this son 
is derived from the story on 
which the play is founded. 
Might 1 suggest that and 
his brave son is brought in 
to be paralleled in the next 
line by “ The Duke of Milan, 
And his more braver daugh- 
ter Antonio's son having 

no further purpose in the 
play is then, perhaps from 
forgetfulness, droppcil. Even 
Homer sometimes node. 


489. “ could control thee,'* t.«. 
“ contradict ” or “ refute/ 
a slightly difierent meaning 
from the ordinary “ check." 
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The other passages quoted 
by the commentators seem 
to me capable of beanng 
the ordinary meaning; and 
possibly here it only means 
“ stop thee from going on 
talking like this.” But 
Dryden, in The Hind and 
Panther, hag — “The savage, 
though she saw her plea 
control' d'" in the sense of 
“refuted.” 

441. “ They have changed eyes,” 
t.e exchanged glances. 

We have the same phrase 
In Romeo and Juliet^ III. v. 
81 — “ Some say the lark and 
loathed toad change eyes," 
and we have also in Mid-- 
cummer Night's Dream ** the 
spring, the summer, autumn 
. , . change their wonted 

liverieg,” and elsewhere in 
Shakespeare. “ change your 
favours,” “ wilt thou change 
fathers ? ” “ as we change our 
courtesies.” We now use 
the phrase make eyes ” in 
this sense, and Shakespeare 
has mingle eyes.” 

46S. “the fresh-brook muscles.” 
These are the Unionidse, 
which are widely distributed 
in lakes and rivers, where 
they plough their way 
•lowly along the bottom 
from one resting place to 
Msofcher. They are very 
insipid, 

485, “ entortidmmcnt,” as fre- 
quently In Shakespeare, in 
die sense of “ trcMitment ” 
without the added idea of 
“hospitable,” C/. Taming of 
ike Shrem, IIL i. 2 — 

“Mavs yon so soon foi^ot tke 
mterMnment 

Her sister weloomed yen 
withal f '' 

where the “entertainment” 
consisted in the lady (Ka^- 


erine) breaking Hortensio’s 
head with a lute ! 

It IS possible that both in 
these and other passages the 
word may be used in the 
modern sense but taken 
vrontcally. But we still talk 
of “ entertaining ” a project 
in the sense merely of giving 
a thought to it. 

468. “ gentle and not fearful,” i,e. 

“ kind and not terrible.” 
Others take fearful to mean 
“ timorous,” but this does 
not suit well with gentle^ 

469. “My foot my tutor.” Foot in 

used here for ” that which is 
beneath me.” The foot is 
the base or lowest part of the 
body, and* so regarded with 
contempt. 

Similarly, m Coriolanus, 
Menenms calls the 1st citizen 
the “ gfAat toe” of the as- 
sembly, as being ” one of the 
lowest, basest, poorest.” 

471 «‘wardL” For ward tn this 
sense of •' posture of defence,” 
cf Winter's Tale. 1 ii, 38~ 

He’s bent from his best 
ward.** 

We now use guard in this 
sense. 

473. “Beseech you,” i.e, I beseech 
you. (Jf. line 372, ” No, pray 
thee.” And we still use 
pray like this now as an 
elliptical phrase for ” I pray 
you.’* Similarly, pleeae is 
equivalent to ” may it please 
you.’* 

478. ” thou think’st there is no 
more such shapes as he.” 
” There is ’* is frequently 
followed by plural subject in 
Shakeepeare. Cf French, 
^'9' y ^ gens qut ** mt 
” there are people who,” and 
see Grammatioal Notes, p.l78t 
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484. “ nerves here in its original 
sense of “ sinews.” C/. 
Cymbdine^ III. iii, 94 — 
“Strains his young nerve* 
and puts himself in posture.” 

Shakespeare usually em* 
ploys the word in this sense 
rather than in the modem 
sense of *• an organ of sensa' 
tion.'* Cf, French nerf, and 
Latin nervus, 

488. ** nor this man's threats.” 

We should say “nay,” or 
perhaps Shakespeare at first 
thought of putting “heavy ” 
instead, of “ but light,” and 
then “nor” would be, as 
often in Shakespeare, for 
“neither . , . nor.” 

489. “ are but light,” a vivid use 

of the present for the past 
•onditional “ were.” 

ACT n. 

S C B N E 1. 

“The masters of some mer- 
chant, and the merchant,” 
i.e. the owners of some 
merchantman, and the mer- 
chant who consigned the 
goods. But it seems more 
Hkely that Shakespeare wrote 
the master which would then 
mean the “oaptam of the 
ship.” 

For merchant in the sense 
of “ merchantman,” c/. 2nd 
Part of Henry lY., IL iv. 
08 — “ There's a whole mer- 
ehant's venture of Bourdeaux 
stuff in him.” 

Similarly, we speak of a 
“ man of war ” for a warship. 

11. “ The visitor,” ♦.«. the con- 
soler, -Gonzalo. We still use 
the word in somewhat the 
same sense vrhm we speak 
of a “ district visitor," 


12-13. “ He's winding up the watoh 
of his wit ; by and by it will 
strike.” . 

It is said that the inventor 
of striking watches was Peter 
Hele, of Nuremberg, about 
1610. 

15. “ One: tell,” i.e. count. Cf. line 
296 of this scene “TheyTl 
tdl the clock to any busi- 
ness,” and Richard III.^ I. iv. 
122, “ While one would tell 
twenty.” 

This is a very common 
meaning of the word in 
Bhakespeare. Our modern 
“ tell the time ” very nearly 
approaches this meaning, as 
you cannot “ tell ” tha time 
without being able to 
"count.” The A.S. tdlan -• 
to count. 

18-19. dollar, dolour. For this play 
on these words, cf. King Lear^ 
II. iv. 54— 

“But. for all this, thou 
shalt have as many dolour's 
for thy daughters as thou 
canst tail in a year,” and 
Measure for Measure, 1. ii. 
50, “ X have purchased as 
many diseases under her roof 
as come ... to three 
thousand dollars a year.” 

In both these cases the play 
on the words, however, is 
only Implied, as only the one 
wold is mentioned actually. 

20. “ truer” *■ more truly, ad.- 

jective for adrerb, see Grain- 
matioal Notes and cf. Second 
Fart of Henry ¥L. III. L 83. 
“ Far truer spoke than 
meant.” 

21. “ wiselier.” We now say 

“ more wisely.” In Mid- 
summer NighVs Dream, I. 1 
76 we have, “ But earthlim 
happy is the rose distilled ” 
(though another reading is 
“ earthly happ%er^% 
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28. ** Which, of he or Adrian,’* 
i.e. which of the two, he or 
Adrian. A very natural 
ellipse of “ the two ** or 
** them,*’ 

Others say “he” is for 
** him,*’ nominative for ob- 
jective, and c/. Julius Ccesar, 
III. U. 66, “ Save I alone.” 

Another interpretation 
suggests itself to me, viz 
that ”o/” is a mere sign of 
apposition, as in the “City 
of Rome,” which in Latin 
was always “TJrbs Roma.” 
The phrase then simply =» 
which — he or Adrian. 

86. “Ha, ha, ha.” This is, of 
course, the “laughter,” and 
the stake is thus paid, 
Sebastian has the laugh 
against Adrian. 

42. “ temperance,** Not else- 
where used by Shakespeare 
in this sense of temperature, 
nor was the word co m mon in< 
this sense at any period. 

*3. “ Temperance was a delicate 
wench,” here a Proper 
name: we still use Faith, 
Hope, Charity, Patience, 
Grace, as female names. 

46. ” as he moat learnedly de- 
livered,” i.«. said, declared, 
Cf. Measure for Measure, 
“More depends on It than 
we must yet deliver,’* The 
word is usually transitive in 
Shakespeare, and always so 
now. It is noticeable that 
we still talk of “ delivering a 
speech.” 

64. “ How lush and lusty the grass 
looks, how green,” i.e. juicy 
and vigorous 

Henley takes lush to mean 

rank,” and Malone “ juicy, 
succulent.” Golding (quot^ 


by the latter) in his Ovid, 
translates — 

“Turget et inaollda eat (se. 
herbal 

**Lu9h and foggy is the blade,'* 
The word is probably 
another form of “luscious.” 
For lusty in this sense, 
cf. Julius CcBsar, I. ii. 108, 
“We did buffet it with Itesty 
sinews.” 

67. ” With an eye of green iu ’t, 

i.e, with a tinge of green. 
Or eye may simply mean look, 
as often in Shakespeare. 

For the first meanmg 
Steevens quotes Boyle, “ Red, 
with an eye of blue, makes a 
purple,” and Sandys* Travels 
(p. 73, ed. 1637), “His under 
and upper garments ere 
lightly of white sattin, or 
cloth of silver tissued with an 
eye of green.** 

But may not Sebastian be 
referring to Gonzalo, who 
sees what is not ther^e ? We 
are all familiar with the 
phrase, “ Do you see any 
green in my eye?” in the 
sense of “Am I fool?” 
Shakespeare also often uses 
green in this sense of 
“inexperienced,” e.g. Love's 
Labour's Lost, t ii. 94, “ She 
had a green wit,*' and 
Polonius* speech in Hamlet, 
I. ill. 101, “ You speak like a 
green girl.” 

66. “ glosses.” Abstract noun in 
the plural for “gloss.” (Sea 
Grammatical Notes). But 
Shakespeare does not else- 
where use this word in the 
plural. 

68. “If hut one of his pockets 

could. speak.” The poeket is 
of oourse regarded as the 
mouth of the garment. 
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70. “ packet up/' We still use the 
phrase to pocket " in the 
sense of “putting out of 
sight secretly/’ 

78* such a paragon to their 
queen/’ We should say for 
their queen. Cf. III. iii. 64, 
“That hath to instrument 
this lower world.” 

A very conamon use of 
to m Shakespeare. And we 
still say ” to take to wife ” 
in the sense of “ for” wife. 
Or it may be an ellipse of 
“ be.” Cf, also Matthew iii. 9, 
“We have Abraham to our 
father.” The Germans have 
a similar idiom. 

84. “ you make me study of 
that” « about. But we 
still say “think o/.” 

87. “ This Tunis, sir, was Car- 
thage.” The ruins of Oar« 
thage are about four miles 
from Tunis, 

90. “ His word is more than the 
miraculous harp.” Gonzalo 
oau make two cities one, and 
therefore his word is more 
powerful than the “ miracu- 
lous harp” of Amphion, 
which “raised the walls of 
Thebes.” Or the reference 
may be to the harp of Apollo, 
which caused the walls of 
Troy to rise. 

98. “ Ay.” Mr, Wright says : “ Mr. 
Staunton gives the sigh or 
exclamation to the king 
‘ upon awaking from his 
trance of grief.’ But it seems 
more appropriate to Gonzalo, 
who is not quite certain what 
these running comments of 
Sebastian and Antonio mean, 
and makes a half^nquixing 
exclamation.” 

1 would rather suggest that 
“ay/* oertainly uttered by 


Gonzalo, sun ply means 
“yes” in the sense of “go 
on.” A listener nowadays 
often interjects “yes” to 
show the narrator that he is 
listening and wishes him to 
proceed. The words which 
follow seem to point infalli- 
bly to this interpretation. 

Ill, “ You cram these words into 
mine ears against The 
stomach of my sense,” i.e. 
you make me listen to these 
words, like you would cram 
food into a stomach that 
does not want any. In other 
words, “ 1 do not wish to be 
reminded of my daughter's 
marriage which you din into 
me.” 

124 “ oar’d Himself,” t.e. propelled 
himself as if with oars. 

This is the only place where 
Shakespeare uses oar as 
a verb. But Pope uses the 
word twice in his translation 
of the Odyssey, e.p. “ And 
oar'd with labouring arms 
along the flood.” And 
Hoole, in Orlando Furioso, 
Bk. xi.— 

**The PaladLo, who felt the 
rushing streams 
Forsook the Ore, and oar’d 
with nerrous limbs 
The billowy brine.” 

126. “ the shore that o'er his wave- 

worn basis bow’d ” « cliffs. 
Cf. King John, 11. 1. 23 — 

** That white faced shore 
Whose foot spurns back the 
ocean's roaring tldea” 

127. “As stooping to relieve him,” 

for “ as if.” Cf. IV. i. 178. 
“Lifted up their noses As 
they smelt music.” Shake- 
speare very rarely wrote “ ae 
UL” 
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127. “ I not doubt.” Either s 
trftnsposition of the negative 
adverb or the omiBsion of the 
auxiliary **do.” More pro- 
bably the former, as in 
V. i. 88, we have, Whereof 
the ewe not bites” In 
V. 118 we have “ I not 
know,” and V • 1. 304 ” I not 
doubt.” 

132-3. “ Where she at least b 
banished from your eye 
Who hath cause to wet the 
grief on ’t.” 

The meaning is clear, viz. 
‘•'You have reason to weep 
over her banishment,” but it 
is not quite clear what is the 
antecedent to who. 

It may be : — 

(11 she. 

(21 eye (personified). 

(3) you, supplied from 
“your,” but then we 
should expect “have” 
instead of ” hath.” 

185. and the fair soul herself 
Weigh’d,” i.e. either ” who 
was equally balanced,” or, 
more probably, “ was equally 
balanced.” 

187. “at Which end o' the beam 
should bow.” A loosely con- 
structed sentence. Perhaps 
the subject “ she” is omitted 
before “ should,” or “ should” 
may be for ” she’d,” or “ it,” 
f.e. her doubts may be re- 
garded as the unexpressed 
subject. 

Or it may be simpler to 
regard at in the sense of 
“as to.” We now talk of 
wondering at a thing in the 
sense of ” concerning.” 
Olaribel is wondering as to 
which {loathness or obedi- 
ence) will tip the beam. 

We still use the adjective 
loath or loth for ^ unwilting. ” 


146.'“ chirurgeonly ” » like a sur- 
geon. Neither cAirwrpeow nor 
chirurgeonly occur elsewhere 
in Shakespeare. But th« 
words ehirurgeon^ ehirurgery 
and ehirurgieal were in 
common use at that period. 

149. “ Had I plantation of this 
Isle, ’ i.s. the colonising. It 
is suggested that the *• Plan- 
tation of Ulster,” 1608-1611, 
may have led Shakespeare to 
use this word. Antonio 
plays on the word in the 
following line, where he takes 
it In its ordinary sense. 

152-163. Capell points out the 
striking resemblance between 
this passage and one in Mon- 
taigne’s ” Of the CanibaUes ” 
(Florio’f translation, 1608, 
page 102)— 

“ It is a nation, would I 
answer Plato, that hath no 
kind of traffike, no know- 
ledge of Letters, no intelli- 
gence of numbers, no name 
of magistrate, nor of politike 
superiontie ; no vseof service, 
of riches or of povertie ; no 
contracts, no Buccessions, no 
partitions, no occupation but 
idle; no respect of kinred, 
but common, no apparel! 
but naturall, no manuring of 
lands, no vse of wine, oorna, 
or mettle. The very words 
that import lying, falsehood, 
treason, dissimulation, covet- 
ousness. envie, detraction, 
and pardon, were never heard 
of amongst them.’* 

As there Is a copy of this 
book in the British Museum 
wlth^^hakespeare s name on 
the flyleaf, It Is almost 
certain Shakespeare had read 
this passage. 
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168. “ Bourn,” not in the modern 

sense of “ goal ” or “ destina- 
tion," but meaning ** a 
boundary.’* This is generally 
the sense in which Shake- 
speare uses the word. Cf. 
Winter's Tale^ I. ii. 184— 
“One that fixes no houm 
*twixt his and mine.” 

165. “ Without sweat or endea- 

vour." In- Elizabethan 
English this word always con- 
tained the idea of really hard 
work. 

Ootgrave’s Pr. Diet, has 
S'efforcer — to endeavour^ la- 
bour, efiorce himself, to strive 
with might and main, to use 
his (utmost) strength, apply 
all) his vigour, employ his 
whole) power. 

166. “ engine *** engine of war. 

C/. Troilusand Cressida^ I. 
iii. 208 — “the ram that 
batters down the wall, they 
place before his hand that 
made the engine,** In King 
Lear, the word is used of an 
instrument of torture ; in 
Othello, of cannons ; in Titus 
Andronicus the “ fatal en- 
gine** is the Trojan horse. 
The word really means “ any 
contrivance," and Shake- 
speare even uses it of a rope 
ladder. 

169. “ Of it own kind." In A.S. 

the possessive masculine and 
neuter was his In later 
English both “ his " and 
“hit" (it) became used for 
the neuter. Its did not come 
into use until the latter half 
of the 17th century, and in 
some provincial dialects “ it " 
is still used for “4ts." 

169. “ foison ” =» “ plenty.” {See 
Qlossasry,) 




174. The Golden Age, described by 
Greek and Latin poets as an 
age of innocence, happiness, 
and all the creature comforts 
of life 

174. *• save his Majesty " « God 
save his majesty I Of course 
ironical . for the omission of 
God, cf. III. ii. 118, ** Save 
our graces I ’* 

177. " thou dost talk nothing to 
me ” =»“ nonsense.” Cf, Mer- 
chant of Venice, I. i. 114. 
“ Gratiano speaks an infinite 
deal of nothing more than 
any man in all Venice.** 

180. “ sensible and nimble lungs.*' 
Sensible, as generally in 
Shakespeare “ sensitive,” 
and nimble =■ “ quick,” 
“ ready." 

181 “ they always use to laugh; " 
i,e, are accustomed. 

2nd Part of Henry IV,, 
V. ii. 114— “The unstain’d 
sword that you have used to 
bear.” 

187. “ An it had not fallen flat- 

long.” Both and and an are 
frequent for “if” in Eliza- 
bethan English. For flat- 
long, in this sense of flat 
side downwards, we should 
probably now say “ flatwise,” 
although we have “ head- 
long,** “ sidelong,” Ac 
Spenser has the form 
flailing as an adverb In 
this same sense, Faeru Queen 
V. V. 18 — “Tho' with her 
sword on him she flailing 
strooke.*' • 

188. “ mettle,*' and “ metal ” and 

“mettal,” are all the same 
word, and are used indiscrim- 
inately by Shakespeare. 

189. “ You would lift the moouxiut 

of her sphere.” Sjphere bare, 
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&a often in Sbakespeare, 
moans “course,’* “ path,*’ 
“ orbit.’* 

Our use of sphere in the 
jihrases “ sphere of influ- 
ence/* “ beyond my sphere,** 
very nearly approaches the 
same sense. Cf, Mxdsummer 
Night*s Dream^ II. i 153 — 
“ And certain stars shot 
madly from their spheres,’* 

189. “ if she would continue in it/’ 
i.6, if she should, which we 
always use in conditional 
sentences. 

For this use of would cf. 
V. i. 229-280, “ If I did think, 
sir, 1 were well awake, rid 
strive to tell you. Abbott 
thinks that in such cases 
“would" 18 not really for 
“ should,” but is equivalent 
to “were willing to” or 
“wish to” or “should like 
to ” or “require to.” 

191. “ go a bat-fowling.” C/. our 
phrase, “ a-hunting I will 
go.** T^is is the same a that 
18 seen in “abed,” “aboard,” 
“afoot,” etc., and is a form 
of “on.” ** Bat-fowling '* is 
only used here by Shake- 
speare, andsigniflea catching 
birds by nighk 

Mr. Wright quotes Gervase 
Markham’s “ Hunger’s Pre- 
vention ” (1621), pp. 98-100, 
“For the manner of Bat- 
lewling it may be vsed either 
with Kettes or without 
Nettes ; If you vse it without 
Nettes (which, indeed, is the 
most common of the two) 
you shall then proceede in 
this manner. First, there 
shall be one to cary the 
Cresset of Are (as was shewed 
for the Lowbell), then a 
certain number, as two, three, 
or fours (according to tho 


greatnesse of your company), 
and these shall have poales 
bound with dry round wi 8 |)e 8 
of hay, straw, or such like 
stuffe, or else bound with 
pieces of Linkes, or Hurdes, 
dipt in Pitch, Eosen, Grease, 
or any such like matter that 
will blase ” 

“ Then another company 
shall be armed with long 
poales, very rough and bushy 
at the vpper endes, of which 
the Willow, Byrche, or long 
Hazell are best, but indeed 
according as the country will 
4 fiord, so you must be oon- 
uent to take.” 

“ Thus being prepared and 
comming into the Bushy, or 
rough ground where the 
haunts of Birds are, you 
shall then first kindle some 
of your fiers (fires) as halfe, 
or a third part, according as 
your prouision is, and then 
with your other bushy and 
rough poales you shall beat 
the Bushes, Trees, and haunts 
of the Birds, to enforce them 
to rise, which done you shall 
see the Birds which are 
raysed, to flye and play about 
the lights and flames of the 
fier, for it is their nature 
through their amazodnesse, 
andafirightat thestrangenes 
of the light and the extreame 
darknesse round about it, not 
to depart from it, but as it 
were almost to scorch their 
wings in the same; so that 
those who have the rough 
bushye poales, may (at their 
pleasures) beat them down 
with tbe same, and so take 
them. Thus you may spend 
as much of the night as it 
darkC for longer is not oon- 
uenient ; and doubtlesse you 
shall findo much pastime. 
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and take great store of birds, 
and in this yon shall obserue 
all the obseruations formerly 
treated of in the Lowbell ; 
especially that of silence, 
vntil your lights be kindled, 
but then you may vse your 
pleasure, for the noyse and 
the light when they are heard 
and seen a farre of (afar ofi), 
they make the birds sit the 
faster and surer.’* 

192. “ good, my lord.** The trans- 
position here is not for 
emphasis, but the ‘* my lord ” 
is regarded, as it were, as a 
single word, and therefore 
has the adjective prefixed to 
it as a whole. 

0/. Richard IL, I i. 184, 
“ Dear, my liege*' 

194, ‘•laugh me asleep/* A preg- 
nant or proleptio construction 
for to sleep." CJ, 2nd Part 
of Henry IT., if. iv. 211, 
Rock me asleep." 

200 “ Do not omit the heavy offer 
of it." An example of what 
the grammarians call "hy- 
pallage,** or transference of 
epithet from the word to 
which it really belongs; the 
” offer ** is not heavy, but 
“brings heaviness {i.e. drow- 
siness)." CJ II. ii. 11, “ In 
my barefoot way," where it 
is not the *• way " really that 
is barefoot. 

213. “the occasion speaks thee,** 
i,e. “proclaims thee/* C/. 
CymbeUne^ I. i. 24, “You 
^eah him far," i,e. say a good 
deal for him. 

222. “ wink’st *’ * closest thy eyes. 
This is the most frequent 
meaning of the word in 
Shakspeare. Cf. T$oo Gentle- 
men of Verona, I. ii. 139, “ I 
see things too, although you 


judge 1 wink” In King 
John, II. i. 215 we have, 
“Your winking gates*’ in 
the sense of “closed," and 
in line 292 of this scene we 
have, 

“ Whiles you, doing thus, 
To the perpetual wmk tot aye 
might put 

This ancient morsel,” 
i.c. close his eyes in death. 

223. “ Whiles" = while or whilst. 
C/- 1, ii. 344 and Grammatical 
Notes. 

225. “ you Mast be so too, if heed 
me.** An elliptical expres- 
sion. The sense requires us 
to supply something like 
“yon will" or “you intend 
to** after if. Cf. I. ii. 899- 
400, and I. ii. 447-8. 

227. “ I am standing water," i,6. as 
the next line shows, neither 
flowing nor ebbing, hence 
with no impetus m either 
direction, and so can easily 
be moved in either. Cf, 
Twelfth Night, I v. 168, 
•**Tis with him in standing 
water, between boy and man." 

232. “ fibbing men,’* i.e. drifting, 
declining in power. 

Shakespeare also nses 
ebb'd in tiiis sense. Antony 
and Cleopatra, I. iii. 43. 

** And the ebb'd man, ne’er loved 
till ne’er worth love, 

Comes dear’d by being lack’d.” 

And in Winter* $ Tale, V. i. 
102, we have “ (your verse) is 
shrewdly ebb'd.'* 

235. “ The setting of thme eye and 
cheek proclaim.*’ The idea 
being plural — the setting of 
thine eye and the setting of 
thy cheek — tl9e verb it mads 
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plural in agreement with the 
sense, rather than singular 
in agreement with the gram- 
matical subject. 

336. “ A matter: ” in the sense of 
gome great matter, something 
of weight (weight being the 
universal characteristic of 
matter). 

C/. Winter's TaXe^ IV. iv. 
874, “ There may be matter 
In it.” We still use the verb 
“to matter” with this idea. 
** It does not matter *’ « it is 
not of any importance. 

287, “ Which throes thee,” tortures 
or pains. Not elsewhere used 
as a verb by Shakespeare. 
“When he is earth’d,” t.e. 
buried. Not elsewhere used 
as a verb by Shakespeare. 
But, curiously enough, we still 
have the ,verb “unearth,” 
which is not found in Shake- 
speare. 

340. “ only Professes to persuade.” 
He makes the art of persua- 
sion his sole profession or 
business. 

For this use of wofess 
c/. As You Like It, III. ii. 
425, ” I profess curing it (t.s. 
lovel by oounsel.” Instead 
of tne verb profess, in this 
sense, we now use one of the 
phrases “ to follow the profes- 
sion of ” or “ to be a professor 
of.” 

For the transposition of 
only, ef. Measure for Measure, 
ni. ii. 237, “ Novelty is only 
in request ” (t.s, •*. only 

novelty”). 

348-9. ** Ambition cannot pierce a 
wink beyond. 

But doubt discovery there.” 

Johnson paraphrases “This 
is the utmost extent of the 
proepeet of ambition, the 


point where the eye can pass 
no further, but where objects 
lose their distinctness, so 
that what is there discovered 
is faint, obscure, and 
doubtful.” 

For wink in this sense of 
“ the smallest interval of 
time or space,” cf Winter's 
Tale, V. ii. 119, “ Every wink 
of an eye some new grace 
will be bom.” 

Before but we must supply 
“ cannot ” from the preceding 
line, unless we should read 
“doubts.” Or we ^ might 
supply “that it” between 
“ but ” and “doubt.” 

Discovery, the abstract 
noun for the concrete “ what 
is discovered.” 

253 “Ten leagues beyond man’s 
life,” i.s. “ beyond where 
men live.” It is Antonio’s 
cue to exaggerate the out-of- 
the-way-ness of Tunis. 

258. “ she that from Naples Can 
have no note.” Note, here 
may mean either “letter” or 
“ information.” Shakespeare 
uses the word elsewhere in 
both senses. As the sun is 
mentioned in the next line 
as the “ post,” t.s. the letter- 
earner, the first explanation 
seems the more likely, though 
most commentators take it 
the other way. 

257. “ She that from whom We all 
were sea-swallow’d,” t.s. She, 
in coming from whom, etc. 

The “ that ” is redundant, 
but arises probably from the 
three previous ** she that’s,’* 
as if Shakespeare had been 
about to write “ She that we 
left, To all be sea-swalluw’d,” 
or sCme sucb worda From 
» in our journey from 
whose wedding. This is tb# 
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iBterpretfttion usuftlly given. 
Another possible one suggests 
itself to me, vis. to take 
“that** as a demonstrative 
pronoun in apposition with 
“she,** and “from whom’* 
In the sense of “ owing 
to whom.** The phrase 
will then mean ** she, that 
one, owing to whom,*’ eto. 

With uch 9 waUow*d, cf. 
$ea-aorrotOt 1. il. 170 ; seo- 
$torm, I. ii, 177. 

864. “ In yours and my discharge ” 

M “ is to be completed by 
yon and me,** We should 
say “in my discharge and 
yours,** or “ in your and my 
disoh^e,** Similarly in 
III. iii. 93, we have, “And 
his and mine loved darling,*’ 
the possessive pronoun being 
ain used for the possessive 
jeotive.and in conjunction 
with one. But “mine** 
and “ thine ** are very 
common in Shakespeare for 
“my” and “thy,” and we 
still talk of **mme host,** 
“ mine honour,” 

865. “ How shall that Olaribel 

Measure us back to Naples ? ” 
i.e. “pass over us” (the 
cubits). C/. Sonnet 60, iv., 
“Thus far the miles are 
measured from my friend ” ; 
and Qentlemm of Verona, 
IL vii. 10,“ to measure king- 
doms with his feeble steps.” 

873. '* A chough of as deep chat,” 
f.e. that could talk as pro- 
foundly. The chatter (as we 
call it now) of the jackdaw is 
not, of course, noted for its 
profundity. 

976. “how does your content 
Tender your own good for- 
, tune?” t.e. do your 

inclinations (or desires) re- 
gard your good fortune ’ ” 


For eontent In this 
sense of “ anything the 
attainment of which gives 
contentment,” C/. Sonnet 
1 U., “ Within thine own bud 
buriest thy content ; ** and for 
tender in the sense of 
“regard,” of, Henry FIIX, 
II. iv. 116, “You Under 
more your person’s honour 
than your high profession 
spiritual. '* This is a very 
common use of tender in 
Shakespeare. It may be of 
^e same root as our adjec- 
tive tender and the verb 
tend, 

288. kibe ; a chilblain, or sore on 
the heel. 

O/. Merry TTtves of Windsor, 
L iii. 86 

**Fahtaff: Well, ilrs, 1 am 
alinost eat at heels. 

JPtstol : Why, then, let Wbei 
ensue.” 

286. “ candied be they.” This 
may mean one of two things : 
either “sugared over" as 
pills are sugared to disguise 
their taste ; this would make 
the oousoiences insensible to 
right and wrong; or more 

E robably “congealed,** and 
ence “hturdened.” 

To candy originally 
meant to make tohiU (either 
with sugar or hoar frost). 
Foi the first ef, Hamlet, III. 
ii. 66, “Let the candied 
tongue lick absurd pomp,” 
and for the latter Timon of 
Athens, TV. iii. 225-6:— 

“ Will the cold brook 
Candied with ice, candle thy 
morning taste ? ” 

In Antony and Cleopatra, 
IV. xii. 22, Shakespeare coins 
the word diseandy in the 
sense of to “thaw ” o? 
“ malt.** 
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287. “-And melt ere they molest” 
Antonio means either “and 
it will be a long time before 
that happens,” or, possibly, 
as Mr. Wright says, “ frozen 
or melting they would be 
equally insensible.” The first 
seems the simpler explana- 
tion, 

293. “This ancient morsel” 
Morselt like our “ remnant,” 
IS used contemptuously. It 
is originally “a little piece 
bitten ofl ” (Latin, morsnm 
from mordeo), cf. King John, 
IV. iii. 148, “ this morsel of 
dead royalty.” We now use 
the word rather affection- 
ately, as in “a dainty morseV' 

295. “ They’ll take suggestion,” i.e. 
“temptation.” This is the 
usual meaning of the word 
in Shakespeare, cf, iV. i. 26 . 
“The moat opportune place, the 
strong'at suggestxon 
Our worser genius can, shall 
never melt 

Mine honour into lust.** 

302. rear » “ raise.” With one 
exception rear is always 
transitive in Shakespeare, 
cf, Julius Casar, III. i. 80, 
“Oasca, you are the first 
that rears your hand.” 

803. “To fall it,” i,e, “let it fall,” 
c/, V.i. 64;— 

“Mine ejes , , . Falltellowly 
drops.” 

Now always intransitive, and 
generally so in Shakespeare. 

306. “ to keep them living.” Ariel 
is talking to himself. 

818. sudden swift, speedy, qulok. 
Cf, Julius Casar, III. L 19, 
“Caeca, be sudden, for we 
fear prevention.” We only 
apply the word now to things, 
and genersdly with the added 
idea of unexpeotednesa. 


315. “Why are you drawn 1” t.e. 
“ Why have you your s words 
drawn?” Are rather than 
“ have,” as denoting a 
state not an action. 
Grammatical Notes), For 
dr awn, cf, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, III. ii, 402, “ Here, 
villain ; drawn and ready.” 

317. “ securing your repose," i,e, 
making safe, guarding. Cf, 
hamlet, I. v. 113, “Heaven 
secure him.” 

826. “I shaked you.” There is 
only one other passage in 
Shakespeare where we find 
shaked in the preterite 
for “ shook.” First Part 
Henry IV„ HI. i. 17:— 

“The frame and huge founda- 
tion of the earth 
Shaked like a coward ” 

As a participle it occurs three 
times, and we find also love- 
shaked, unshaked, and wind- 
shaked. 

828. “ That’s verily ” » true, 

adverb for adjective, cf, I. ii. 
226, “ Safely in harbour,” for 
safe (but see Note). 

In Cortolanus, IV. i. 68, 
we have, “That’s worthily," 
and in Titus Andronicus, IV. 
iv. 76, “ That Lucius" banish- 
ment was wrongfxiUy, ’ 

S 0 B N B II. 

3. “ By inch-meil,” i.e. “inch 
by inch,” cf, our “ piece- 
meal” ■■ “piece by piece,’" or 
** bit by bit.” Meal is from 
A.S. modum, the dative of 
mail »a part. Shakespeare 
also has ** limb-meal.” 

6. “ Nor lead me, like a firebrand, 
in the dark, Out of my way.” 
The dhntext seems to require 
us to take firebrand here 
to mean “ will o' the wiep,” 
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but it is not elsewhere in 
Shakespeare used in this 
sense. It might, however, 
mean a torch such as was 
used by the bat-fowlers to 
entrap birds at night, c/ 
II. i, 178 

9. “like apes that mow and 
chatter.” Mow is “to 
make faces.” It is only once 
elsewhere used by Shake- 
speare as a verb. K%ng Lear, 
IV. 1. 64, “ Flibbertigibbet 
prince of mopping (i.e. 
grimacing) and mowing,'' 

In Act IV. i. 47, we have 
these two words again as 
nouns : — 

“ Bach one, tripping on his toe. 
Will be here with mop and 
mow.** 

10 “like hedgehogs which.” 
Abbott says that which is 
used rather than “that” 
where more emphasis is 
required; in the preceding 
line we have “ that.” 

11. “in my barefoot way.” An 

example of hypallage, c/. 
II. i. 200, “ the heavy ofler.” 
(See Note on III i. 62.) 

12. “ Sometime am I all wound ” 

* “encircled.” We still 
say “ wound round with.” 

17. “ Mind ” j for mind in this 
sense of “ notice,” “ observe,” 
c/. Taming of ths Shrew , I i. 
254, “ My lord, you nod ; you 
do not mind the play.” 

We still say rather col- 
loquially, “don^t mind him,” 
in the sense of “ don’t take 
any notice of him,” but this 
means “ don’t pay any regard 
to him,” not “ don’t see him.” 

21. ” bombard.” A large vessel, 
generally of leather, for hold- 
ing liquor. 0/. V^rst Part 
Tlenry TV , II. iv. 497, where 
tb« prince ciiUt Falstaff 
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That swollen parcel of 
dropsies, that huge 6owt- 
bard of sack.” The word 
also meant a piece of artil- 
lery, which meaning survives 
in the verb “ to bombard.” 

28. poor- John. This is said to 

he hake salted and dried. 
The word occurs again in 
Borneo and Juliet, 1. i. 37, 
“ ’Tis well thou art not fish ; 
if thou hadst, thou hadst 
been Poor-John." The pike, 
another coarse fish, is to this 
day called “ Jack.” 

29* “ and had (I) but this fish 
painted.” Steevens says, “ To 
exhibit fishes, either real or 
imaginary, was very common 
about the time of our author. 

So in Maine’s Comedy of 
the C%ty Match : — 

I** Enter Bright, etc, hanging 
out the picture of a strange 
fieh ] 

* This is the fifth fish now 
That he hath shewn thns.’ ” 
And we are all familiar with 
the brightly-coloured fish 
(generally a mackerel) of the 
pavement artistof the present 
day. 

31. “there would this monster 
make a man,” i.e. “make a 
man's fortune.” We now 
use he the making of in the 
same sense, and talk of a 
“ made man,” and especially 
o! a “ self-made man ” in the 
sense of one who has made 
his own fortune. 

The word make is 
several times used by Shake- 
speare in this sense, much 
the best example being First 
Part Henry IF., II. ii. 60, 
“ There’s enough to make us 
all ” ; and in Othello, V. i. 4, 
we have the oft-qnoted 
phrase — “ It makes ns or it 
mars US.” 
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38. “ they will not give a doit.” A 
Dutch com (duit) equivalent 
to one eightieth of a ahiUing. 

Mr. Wright and other com- 
mentators quote a notable 
parallel passage to this from 
intony and Cleopatra, Act 
IV., scene xii., line 87 — 

” Vanish, or I shall give thee thy 
deserving, 

And blemish Csesar’s triumph. 

Let him take thee, 

And hoist thee up to the shont- 
iitg plebeians: 

Follow his chariot, like the 
greatest spot 

Of all thy sex : most monster- 
like, be shown 

For poor'st diminatlves, for 
doxta." 

But here, It must be 
remarked, that the old 
editions read dolts, which 
is very probably the correct 
reading. 

84 “ they will lay out ten to see 
a dead Indian.** Steevens 
tells ns that, In the year 
1677 was entered on the 
hooks of the Stationers* Com- 
pany * A description of the 
portraytnre and shape of 
those strange kind of people 
which the wurthie Mr. Martin 
Fourboder brought into 
Englsmd in A®. 1576.’ ” 

It U quite probable that 
Shakespeare does refer to 
these Indians who .were 
brought to England by Sir 
Martha Frobisher. 

88. ” that hath lately suffered by 
a thnnd^bnlt.” The com- 
mentators follow one another 
in taking suffered here to 
mean suffered death,** and 
compare ^ suffered under 
Fontlus Pilate” In the 
Apostle’s Greed, and in the 
Kicene Greed. ”he suffered 
and was buried.” But in 
pone of these oases is it 


necessary to take suffered 
In any other sense than 
"underwent suffering.” 

In the present passage it 
may be regarded as a 
euphemism, even if Trinculo 
did think Caliban dead : we 
must remember that Trinonlo 
was a jester. 

41. “ gaberdine," a coarse frock 

or loose upper garment 
^Spanish, gabardina, a coarse 
frock) ; now generally spelt 
gabardine, Cf. Merchant of 
Venice, I. lil 100, Shylook 
says — You . . . spit upon 
my Jewish gaberdine,*' 

42. " acquaints a man with,” i.e 

” makes a man acquainted 
with.” 

We only now use the verb 
in the passive in this sense 
except when quoting this 
phrase, which has become 
proverbial. 

43. “I will here shroud,” i,e 

take shelter. Not elsewhere 
used intransitively by Shake- 
speare. 

But for the meaning of the 
word cf Love's Labour Lost, 
IV. lii. 137 — ” I have been 
closely shrouded in this 
bush" ; and more figuratively 
Third Part of Henry VL, 
III. i 1, — to shroud your- 
selves from enemies.** 

Shrouds originally meant 
" clothes,” hence ” cover- 
ings ; ” thus the verb got 
the idea of sheltering cr pro- 
tecting. The noun shroud is 
now almost confined to the 
meaning of a winding sheet 
for a dead body, and the 
plural shrouds Is the 
nautical term lor a set of 
rope| extending from tiae 
head of a mast to the sides of 
a ship to support the ma8t. 
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49 “ the swabber ** Is the man 
who cleans the deck ol a ship 
with a swab, or mop. Botn 
the noun and the terb 
swab are in common use 
to-day. They are probably 
connected with “sweep.** 

61. “ Moll ” is a diminutive of 

Mary, like the more modern 
Molly or Mollie. 

61« ** 'scaped ; ** is here and in line 
126 for escaped," which we 
have in line ; and in line 
135 we have •* escapedst.** 

62. “ afeard now of your four 

legs." Shakespeare uses 
the forms afeard and afraid 
indifferently. 

Your is probably fthough 
not certainly) used nere in 
its indefinite and colloquial 
sense, i.e. not referring to 
the person addressed, but to 
what is familiar to all. t7/. 
Midiummer N%ght*$ Dreamt 
ni. i. 33 — ** There is not a 
more fearful wild-fowl than 
your lion." Shakespeare Is 
fond of this use of your, 

68. “ As proper a man,*' t.s. hand- 
some. Frequently used by 
Shakespeare in this sense. Cf. 
Juitus Cmsa/r, I. 1. 28 — “ As 
proper men ae ever trod upon 
neat's-leather," 

66. “ at nostrils.*' For similar 
OBUssions of the definite 
article see Grammatioal 
Kotos. 

But the first folio reads 
at' nostrilit where the 
apostrophe is instead of the 
article. However, we have 
in Shakespeare the following : 
Trotlus and Cresstda, V. v. 86 
—“foams at mouth," Jfer- 
§hant of Vmwe, hi. v. 41 — 
**look out at window/' and 
manj similar instanoss. 


72. “If I can recover him." Both 
here and in lines BO and 100 
this word is used transitively 
in the tense of “ restore." 

The original meaning of the 
word is to “cover again," 
which was nearly equivalent 
“to make new again," and 
from that it ettsily passed 
into the meaning of restore 
to health." A man now, after 
getting well of an illness, 
often says, “I feel a new 
man." 

Our modem use of the word 
in the intransitive sense of 
“ to get belter," is probably a 
refiexive use with the re- 
flexive pronoun dropped. 
Shakespeare also uses the 
word in this sense. We now 
use the word transitively in 
the sense of “ to regain pos- 
session of." 

74. neat*s leather. Neat (A.3, 
neat) of the bovine 

genus. Cf note line 56, and 
Wvnter's Tale, 1. li. 125^ 

** And yet the steer, the heifer and 

the calf 

Are all call'd neat/* 

We still talk of “ neat's foot 
oil ** and of “ neatherds " 
(eowkeepers). 

77. “ talk after the wisest," {.s. 
“ In the wisest fashion," 
adjective for adjective noun. 

T9. “Afore" « “before." The 
a is the same “a" (■•on) 
which we see in abed, aboardt 
Ac. 

The A.S. was an tot “on." 
The word is still used in pro- 
vincial dialect, and is fre- 
quently used by Shakespeare. 
CJ. IV. 1. 7-“ Here afore 
heaven, I ratify this my rich 
gift." 
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81. “ 1 will not take too much for 
him.*' As the next line 
sbewa, this is ironical. We 
still use the rather slang 
expressions, Not much! not 
half / in a similar way, i.e. 
not much (or half) but “a 
great deal more than much 
(or half).” 

88. “soundly” =* “thoroughly.” 
We still talk of thrashing a 
person soundly," and “ giving 
a sound thrashing,” c/. line 
96, and IV. 1. 263— ” Let 
them be hunted soundly.** 

86. “I know it by thy trembling.” 
As Steevens says, “ This 
tremor is always represented 
as the effect of being pos- 
sessed by the devil.” Cf. 
Comedy of Errors, IV. Iv. 64 
— “ Mark how he trembles in 
his ecstasy 1 ” 

67. “ Come on your ways.” 
Ways is perhaps the old 
genitive as in “ sideways.” 

88. “ here is that which will give 
language to you, cat.” There 
is an old proverb that — 
“ good liquor will make a cat 
speak.” 

Mr. Wright quotes : “ The 
Old and New Courtier ” 
(Percy's Keliques) : — “ And 
old liquor able to make a cat 
speak and man dumb.” We 
still call a woman “ a oat '* 
as a term of disparagement. 

98. “ His backward voice is to 
utter foul speeches.” We 
still use the phrases “ to talk 
behind a person's back,” 
“to backbite” and “back- 
handed ” in a bad sense. 

100. “I will help his ague.'* 
Me^ in the sense of 
“heal” or “cure,” is ^m- 
mon in Shakespeare. Cf. 


Hrnry i 92- 

'♦Come, offer at my shrine, 
and I will help thee,” where 
St Alban is promising to cure 
the blind Simpcox. 

101. “ Come— Amen,” i.e. “ There t 
stop 1 you ve had enough in 
that mouth.” 

‘ 106. “ I have no long spoon.” “ A 
long spoon to eat with the 
devil’ 'was, and is, proverbial 

C/.Chaucer’s Squier*s Tale, 
verse 10916 — 

*• Therefore behoveth him a 
full Umg spome. 

That Bhall oat with a feiud." 

and Comedy of Errors, IV. 
lii. 64— 

*'Marr>, he must have a Long 
ffpoon that 

Must eat with the deTil.'* 

107, “If thou beest Stephauo.” 
For this form cf. line 110, and 
III. iL 26— “if thou beest a 
good moon-oalf.” The form 
Is common in Shakespeare, 
but is always preceded by 
“ if,” and is therefore pre- 
sumably subjunctive. So 
Milton’s Paraaise Lost, I. 84 
— “If thou beest he.” 

112. “ Thou art very Trinculo ” — 
really Trinculo. We still say 

the very man,” “the very 
thing ” in this sense. 

It really was originally 
equivalent to the adjective 
“ veritable.” In As You Like 
It, IV. i. 71, we even have — 
“ What would you say to me 
now an I were your very, very 
Kosalmd?” 

116.,“ Is the storm overblown,” ♦.«. 
“ has the storm blown over.’ 
Cf. Riohard IL, HL ii. 90— 
“ This ague-fit of fear U over- 
blown-.*^ 
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In Mac eth^ HI. iv. 3, 
overcome ” is similarly used 
for “come over” — ‘'Gan 
such things be and overcome 
as like a summer's cloud?” 
So in Second Part Henry VI., 
11. 1 . 38, we have over shine 
the earth ” for “ shine over or 
apon.” 

113 •* moon-calf.” This word is 
only used by Shakespeare in 
this play. It means a 
“deformed monstrosity,*’ 
“an abortion.” 

Cf Holland's Pliny, VII 
15, “ A false conception 

called Mola i.e a moone calfe, 
that is to say, a lumpe of 
flesh without shape, without 
life, and so bard withall, that 
uneth (i e. scarcely) a knife 
will enter and pierce it either 
with edge or point.” 

121. “ my stomach is not con- 
stant,” i.e. “ is not settled, is 
liable to vomit.” 

128. “ a butt of sack.” Sack is a 
white Spanish wme. There 
were many varieties of the 
wine. {See Glossary.) 

148 “ when time was ” “ once 

upon a time,” “ a long time 
ago.” Cf. AWs Well That 
Ends Well, TV iv. 5. 

“ Time was, I did him a 
desired office.” And in a 
modern song we have, “ Time 
was when love and I were 
first acquainted.” 

150 “ thy dog and thy bush.” 
Cf. Quince’s words in Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, V. 
1. 136— 

••Tliia man, with lanthom* dog, 
and bush of thorn 
Preavntetih Motnshioa.” 

i62. “ kite the book.” a play on 


words, he is to take an oath 
by kissing the book, i.e. tak- 
ing a drink from the bottle. 

155 “By tins good light,” only 
appears once elsewhere in 
Shakespeare as an oath, but 
by this light occurs fre- 
quently, and twice more in 
this play : line 137 below, 
and III. ii. 14 Shakespeare 
has al'so “ by this day and this 
lignt ” Henry V., IV. viii. 56. 

164* “ heTl rob his bottle.” This 
is generally taken to mean 
“ steal from.” But it may 
mean simply “ steal.” In 
King John, V. i. 41, we have, 
in speaking of the dead 
A rthur — 

“ the jewel of life 
some damnd hand was 
rohb'd and te’en away," 
where “rohb’d” certainly 
means simply “ stolen.” We 
now, of course, only use rob 
in the sense of “ steal from," 
either a person or place. 

180. “ where crabs grow,” i.e. 
crab-apples, as nearly always 
in Shakespeare. Cf. King 
Lear, I. v. 16 — “ She’s as like 
this as a crab is like an apple.” 
Shakespeare only once uses 
the word in the sense of a 
cmstaceoua animal.” Ham- 
UtIL,n. 206— “If like a crab 
you could go backward.” 

Our adjectives crabby and 
crabbed are derived from the 
fruit crab, and hence mean 
“ sour” of disposition, as the 
fruit is sour of taste, 

181* *• And I with my long nails 
will dig the pig-nuts.” That 
is “ earth-nuts,” which are 
bulbous roots and cannot be 
pulled up; they have to he 
dug up. 
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183 “ the nimble marmoeet/* a 
Bpeciei of small monkey. 
The word is now confined to 
the South American species, 
but existed in the language 
before the disooYery of 
America. 

186. “ Young Bcamels from the 
rock.*’ This word has not yet 
been satisfaotonly explained, 
and is probably a transcribers’ 
error for seamels ” or *' sea- 
mews,” Holt says that scam is 
a limpet and scamel probably a 
diminutlTe of this. On this, 
however, Steevens remarks : 

sho^d suppose, at all 
events, a bird to have been 
design'd, as young and old 
fish are taken with equal 
facility ; but young birds are 
more easily surprised than 
old ones. Besides Oaliban 
had already proffered to fish 
for Trinoulo. In Oavendish’s 
second voyage, the sailors eat 
young gulls at the Isle of 
Penguins.” 

188. ”we will Inherit here.” This 
word is frequently used by 
Shakespeare in the sense of 
** take posseesion,” but abso- 
lutely only here and In King 
Lear, IV. vi. 128 ‘*But («.e. 
only) to the girdle do the 
gods inherit, * 

Hlaewhere It is transitive 
(as now) in the sense of 
** have or take possession of.” 
0/. IV. i. 164. “Yea, all 
wnioh it inherit.'' Shake- 
speare also uses the word in 
the modem sense of ” pos- 
sess by natural desoent or 
right of suooession,” the 
oi^nal meaning of the word 
as shown by its derivation, 
Latin, heres, an heir. 

199, ” hey-day 1 ** An exclama- 
tion of exultation. The 


folios read “high-day,’* of 
which it is probably another 
form. We still say “in the 
hey-day of life,” in the 
sense of “the high, frolic- 
some days of youth.” 

ACT III. 

SOEIVB I. 

1. •' painful, ’* Here, as is 

shewn by the next line, in 
the sense of “ laborious,” for 
which c/. Love's Labour's 
Lost, II. i. 23. Till pain/til 
study shall out-wear three 
years.” Similarly in X. ii. 242, 
“ Thou dost give me pains ; ” 
“ pains ” means ** tasks.” 

1-2. “ their labour Delight in 
them sets off,” i.e. delight m 
them acts as a set off to the 
labour they require.” The 
words are transposed for 
greater emphasis. Their is 
an objective genitive. 

For the idea, c/. Macbeth, 
II. iii. 66—- The labour we 
delight in physics pain.” 

2. baseness,” i.e. not ” un- 
worthy conduct,” but “ occu- 
pation suited to those of low 
station,” “ menial occupa- 
tion.” 0/. line 12 below 
and Hamlet, V. li. 84 — “I 
once did hold it a baseness to 
write fair.” 

3. most poor matters Point 
to rich ends.” This may 
be Interpreted in two ways, 
either “ the majority of poor 
matters,” or more probably 
-the poorest matters,” for 
which c/. II, U. 168, ” A 
most jpoof credulous mon- 
ster,” and line 21 “ 0 most 
dear mistress.” This form 
of the su^rlative of mono- 
syUabicfkdjeotivcis is probably 
for greater emphasis. 
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6. “ The mistress which I serve.” 
Cf, The Lord’s Prayer, ” Our 
father which art in heaven.” 

8. ” Had ne’er like executor ” 
Executor, in the sense of 
” one who carries out,” is not 
found elsewhere in Shake- 
speare 

But in Barrow’s (1630- 
1677) Sermons, voi. 1 , ser. 12, 
we have : — ** Would it not 
redound to the discredit of 
an earthly prince, to permit 
that the attendants on his 
person, the officers of his 
fjourt, the executors of his 
edicts should have the least 
injury offered them, should 
fare scantly or coarsely, 
should appear in a sordid 
garb?" 

16. ’* Most busy least, when I do 
it.” The ffrst folio reads 
“lest*” the others “least,” 
but the two are the same in 
Shakespeare, and the folios 
generally read least,” even 
for the conjunction. Mr 
Wright and most of the 
commentators regard this 
passage as “unquestionably 
corrupt,” 

But it appears (and 
possibly this is a new sug- 
gestion) capable of a simple 
explanation. Cannot most 
busy lemt be an extension 
of Shakespeare’s use of 
double superlatives and 
transposition of adverbs, i.s. 
“ least most busy ? ” It will 
then be equivalent to 
“furthest from most-busy,” 
His thoughts are always 
“most-busy,” i.e, “very 
busy;” but “least most 
bui^,” or as we should say, 
“Imt so,” whm he “does 
it,” i.#. “when n« is doing 
hii labour,” In other words, 


his “ labour keeps bis 
thoughts to some degree 
from being busy.” 

The most usual way of 
taking the passage is that 
“he 18 most busy” (m his 
thoughts) when he is least 
busy (m doing his work). 
This, of course, is the con- 
verse of the explanation 
suggested, and is somewhat 
similar in general meaning, 
but demands the filling in of 
an ellipse too great even for 
Shakespeare. 

Such emendations as the 
following have been proposed 
— perhaps unnecessarily 
“Least bosie when I do It.”— 
\Fope.) 

*' Most busie-less. when T do It " 
(Theobald.) 

** Most busiest when Idlest 
(Speddtug ) 

“ Most busied when 1 do it.*’- 
(Beeiley.) 

And Mr. Wright says : “ A 
very slight change would 
make a certain sense, * klost 
busy left when I do it,’ ” i.e, 
when I Indulge these 
thoughts. 

In any case the sense is 
perfectly clear, viz. that work 
prevents thought and thought 
prevents work. 

After saying “When I do 
it,” Ferdinand probably 
starts his work again (which 
he had been forgetting) so as 
to keep his thoughts “ least 
most busy.” 

19 “When this burns 'Twill 
weep.” The moisture that 
comes out of wood when 
burnt is poetically likened to 
tears, 

21. ” He's safe for these three 
hours,” i.4, safe not to be 
here. We still use **safe,” 
rath^ colloquially, in thii 
sense. 
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81. “yours It is against.'* This 
may be explained in two 
wn.ys, (1) yours (i.s. your 
good will) is against it {the 
work), or (12) less probably, 
“it** (the work) is against 
yours your good will). 

In either case there is an 
emphatic transposition of 
words, but the first way oi 
taking the passage is more 
in consonance with the 
previous '* my good will is to 
it.'* 

81 “ Poor worm ** ■■ creature. 
“ Worm is not here used as a 
term of contempt but of 
commiseration. C/. King 
Lear, IV. i. 35— 

“ r the last night's storm I such 
a fellow saw, 

Which made me think a man a 
worm,** 

where a beggar is referred to. 

The generally quoted pas- 
sage as a parallel to this, 
Fericles, 1. i. 102 — “ and the 
poor worm doth die for it,” 
seems insufidoient to bring 
out the full meaning of the 
word, as it is a “ mole *' that 
Is referred to, and many 
people would regard a 
“mole** as a sort of worm 
in the ordinary sense of the 
word. And in Tyndale's 
Bible, Acts ccviii. 8>i, a yipez 
is referred to M**the worm." 
In The Merry Wives of 
Wmdsor, V. v. 87— “ Fife 
loom, thou wast o'erlooked 
even in thy birth,** the word 
is used as a term of con- 
tempt. 

81. “ thou art infected,** i.e. 
smitten with love (as if with 
a plague). 


32. “ This viRitation shows it," 
This word, as always in 
Shakespeare, means simply 
“visit” (which is not found 
as a noun in Shakespeare) 
The visit is, of course, the 
secret one of Miranda to 
Ferdinand. 

Such words as infected 
and visitation may have 
been used as being familiar 
at a time when the plague 
was common. People at- 
tacked by the plague were 
said to be visited. 

32. “ wearily.*’ For this use of 
adverb for adjective, c/. 11. i. 
814, “That *B verily'* (a*true). 

37 “ Admired Miranda,** i.€. ad- 
mirable Miranda. Miranda, 
the feminine of the Latin 
gerundive, means “meet to 
be admired,” i.e, “admir- 
able.** Ferdinand’s thought 
IS, “ How appropriate a 
name ! ** 

For the participle as a 
gerundive, cf. Antony ana 
Cleopatra, II. ii. 121, “Ad- 
wired Ootavia/* and in 
Julius CcBsar, III. i. 63, 
“ The skies are painted with 
unnumbered sparks," i.e. 
“ innumerable.” 

38. “ the top of admiration,” i.e. 
the highest point to which 
admiration can go. 0/. 
King John, IV. iii. 45, “ This 
is the very top, the height, 
the crest . , , of murder’s 
arms." 

42-3. “ for several virtues Have 
I liked several women." 
Several here, as often in 
Shakespeare, means “ separ- 
ate,” ♦.e. one for one virtue 
(or set of virtues), another 
for anotSer, and so on. 

Compare Merry Wwes of 
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Windsor, 111. ▼. 110, “ 1 

goffered the pangs of three 
Beveral deaths,” 

In legal doonmentB we still 
ose the phrase “ jointly and 
severally ” in the sense of 
“jointly and separately,"' 
In V. i. 232, “With strange 
and several noises,” the word 
is probably used in its 
ordinary sense of “ more than 
one.” 

1t6. “ put It to the foil ” This 
may mean “ put it to rout,” 
“ defeated it. ” For this sense 
< 5 /, First Part of Henry VL, 
III. iii. 11, “ One sudden foil 
shall never breed mistrust.” 
Or it may mean “ put it in 
the background,” as the 
foil (although it sets a 
jewel off) is still the back- 
ground and always the in- 
ferior of the jewel. In this 
sense cf. King Richard IT., 
I. iii. 266— 

**The sullen passage of thy 
weary steps 

Esteem a /otl, wherein thou 
art to set 

The precious jewel of thy 
home-return.” 

Gaunt is bidding Boling- 
broke put his banishment 
into the background in his 
thoughts, and only think of 
the sweet home-coming. 

Observe that in the first 
sense foil Is derived from 
Old French fouler, to trample 
under foot, whereas in the 
second it is from the Latin 
folium, a leaf. Although it 
IS nsna^y taken in the first 
way, the second really seems 
to give much better sense, 
for the idea is that Ferdinand 
found the ladies' “defects” 
invariably shoz:^ out more 
dearly than tlxeir “graces.” 
So that the latter merely 
eerred as a /oil. 


52-3. “how features are abroad, 
I am skillesB of,” t « 1 am 
unacquainted with what men 
are like elsewhere. 

Feature in Shakespeare’s 
time meant form, shape ol 
the body generally. Cf, 
Richard III., I. i. 19, wher«. 
Kichard of Gloster, referring 
to his “d#*forraity,” savs he 
is “Cheated of featuie by 
dissembling nature,” and 
Shakespeare also uses “ fea- 
tured" in the seiibe of 
“ shaped.** 

Abroad is common in 
Shakespeare in the sense of 
“ opposed to any habitation.” 
Here it means “outside the 
island.” 

In V i ICC we have — 

•* This cell’s my court: here hare 
I few attendants 
And subjects none abroad," 

(t e. out of it). And we are 
all famibar in modern times 
with the verse — 

“Vnaene'er I take my walks 
abroad, 

How many poor I see,** 
i.e. out of doors. 

For skilless (or skill-less) 
in the sense of “ignorant” 
cf Twelfth Night, III. iu. 9. 
“ Being skilless in these 
parts,” i,e, unacquainted 
with this country. 

For the of after skilless 
cf. the use of the laXmpffritus 
(*» skilled) and imperitus 
(as unskilled) which were 
followed by the genitive. 

67. “to like of.” There are ten 
passages in Bbakespeare 
where like is followed by 
this redundant of, e.g. Love’s 
Labour's Lost, I. i* 107, “I 
like of each thing that in 
season grows.” The “of** 
may be explained by expand- 
ing *' to like ** into “ to havt 
a Uklng.** 
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We still say, as also did 
Shakespeare, “ despair of ” 
and “ accept of.” 

d2, “This wooden slavery,” i.e. 
“this slavery of carrying 
wood.” For this use of the 
adjective c/. Sonnet 2, xi., 
“ Hake my old excuse,” i e. 
my exouse of being old, and 
Btnry F., IV. i. 287, “Dis- 
tressfiU bread,” for “the 
bread of distress or poverty.” 

These are all examples of 
hypallage or transference of 
epithets from the word to 
which they strictly belong to 
some other word closely 
connected. So in II, ii. 11 
we have ” Lie tumbling in 
my barefoot way.” 

62. •' than to suffer The flesh-fly 
blow my mouth.” If “suffer” 
is dependent on “ would, 
then to is redundant, as. 
often in Shakespeare; but 
it may be dependent on 
“ endure.” 

Perhaps to the presence 

of this to before “suffer” 
(though we omit it after 
“ let ”) is due the absence of 
“to” before “blow,” for 
which* compare I. ii. 29S-4, 

“ that made gape the pine.” 

We still use bloto in this 
sense of “ befoul ” when we 
speak of ** fly-blown meat.” 

70. “ if hollowly, invert ... to 
mischief.” For hoUowly in 
this sense of “insincerely,” 
«/. Measure for Measure, II. 
iii. 23- i 

**i.xid try your penitenea, if it ba 
sound 

Or hoUowVy put on.** 

And to-day we use hollow 
la the sense of *' insinoere ” 


when we speak of “ a hollow 
pretext.” Shakespeare has 
also “ hollow falsehood,” 
“ the most hollow lover,” and 
“ hollow-he&rtod,*' 

For invert in this sense 
of “ pervert ” c/. TtoUus and 
Cresetda, V. ii. 122— 

“An asperanoe lo obstinately 
strong 

That doth invert the attest of 
eyes and ears.” 

These are the only two pas- 
sages in which Shakespeare 
uses the word invert at 
all. 

71. “ What best is boded me.” 
Bode IS common in Shake- 
speare, but he never uses the 
more modem “ forebode.” 

72 “ Beyond all limit of what else 
1* the world.” What is used 
here like the Latin ^uid in 
the sense of “ anything.” 
We use “whatever” some- 
what similarly. And Shake- 
speare^B “ What You Will ” 
is practically equivalent to 
“ Anything you will,” being 
perhaps an abbreviation for 
“ Call it whatever you will.” 
In Third Part of Henry FI., 
III. i. 61, we have— 

“And, in eouolnsion, wins the 
king frona her 

With promise of his sister, and 
what sic#.'* 

74. ” Fair encounter.” In Shake- 
speare the word eneounter 
le of neutral meauing and 
siinply “ meeting.” whether 
friendly or unfriendly. It 
is now generally used of 
“im/mtkwy meetings.” 

77. ” At mine unworthlnass that 
dare not offer.” For dare 
as tht third person singular 
ni. ii. 66, “But this 
g dore not,” and a better 
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example still, Measure for 
Measure, V. i. 816-8 — 

•* the duke dare 
No more stretch this huger of 
mine than he 
Deere rack his own/’ 

In fact, dare is almost as 
common in Shakespeare as 
“dares” in the third person. 
And in ordinary conversation 
to-day, “ dare ” is even 
commoner than “ dares,” 
except when followed by “ to ” 
or in the sense of "challenge,” 
and in the latter sense 
Shakespeare also always uses 
“ dares.” 

Hence it is entirely un- 
necessary to say, as most 
commentators do, that the 
antecedent to “ that ” is “ 
to be supplied from the word 
“mine.” Besides the idea 
of his unworthiness not 
daring to offer what he desires 
to give, is much more poetical 

79 “ What 1 shall die to want,” 
i,e. “through or for wanting,” 
the infinitive for the gerund 
tf As Fou Like It, V. ii. 109, 
“ Why blame you me to love 
you ? “ “ for loving ” 

88-9. “ With a heart as willing As 
bondage e*er of freedom.” 
We do not (nor does Shake- 
speare anywhere else) say 
“ willing o/,” though we say 
desirous of,” “ wishful of,” 
But in Latin such ad- 
jectives as cupidus and avidus 
were followed by the genitive. 
There is really a mingling of 
the two ideas, “ a tvilling 
heart ” and “ bondage wishful 
of freedom.’* 

08. “ Who are surprised withal,” 
The folios read^** with all.” 
WUhal is Theobald’s reading, 
%ixd the passage with this 
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reading means, “ they are 
not only glad, but surprised 
as well with it ’’{whereas I, 
of course, am not surprised) 

94 “ I’ll to my book,” i e. my book 
of magic, as in III. ii. 100, 103, 
“Having first seized bis 
books ” “ Remember first 

to possess his hooks : for 
without them He’s but a 
sot,” and V. i. 57, “ I’ll drown 
my book ” (as a sign that 1 
have done with magic). 

96. “Much business appertaining,” 
i.e. “ that belongs to the 
matter in hand.” 

We do not now (nor does 
Shakespeare elsewhere) use 
this adjective absolutely, but 
use the word as a participle 
followed by “ to.” 

Scene II. 

3« “ therefore, bear up and board 
’em.” A nautical metaphor 
equivalent here to “ head this 
way and attack the bottle ” 
For bear up in this sense 
ef, Othello, I. iii. 8, “A 
Turkish fleet and bearing uj 
to Cyprus.” 

8. “ Servant-monster.” Theobald 
points out that Ben Jonflon 
refers to this passage in his 
Induction to Bartholomew 
Fair (1614), “If there be 
never a urvant monster in 
the fair, who can help it, he 
says, nor a nest of antiques ? 
he is loth to make nature 
afraid in his plays, like those 
that begat tales, tempests, 
and such like drolleries ? ” 

10. “thy eyes are almost set in 
thy head,” %.e. fixed, with the 
vacant stare of the drunkard, 
for which cf. Twelfth Night, 
Y. i. 205, “O, he’s drunk, 
Sir Toby, an hour agone . hif 
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eyed were set at eight i* the 
morning.” In the next line 
Trincnlo plays upon the 
word : ” Where should they 
be set else ? ’* t.e. “ placed ’* 

There may be a reference 
to the story told by Rowe of 
a whale thrown ashore near 
Ramsgate. “ a monstroiis fish, 
but not so monstrous as some 
reported — for his eyes were 
in his head and not in his 
back.'* 

12. " if they were set m his tail.” 
An old saying with regard to 
an egotistic^ man is, “ He 
has as many I's in his speech 
as a peacock in its tail ; ” a 
play, of course, on “ I’s ” and 
“ eyes.” There may pos- 
sibly be a reference here to 
the peacock, which is a 
“brave” (i.e. handsome) 
bird. 

18. “thou shalt be . . , my 
standard.” Only here used 
by Shakespeare in this sense 
of “ standard-bearer.” 

But we (though Shake- 
speare does not) use “en- 
sign ” to-day in the two 
senses of ” standard ” and 
“ commissioned officer of the 
lowest rank in a company 
of infantry, the senior of 
whom carried the regimental 
colours.” Shakespeare also 
has “trumpet” for “trum- 
peter.” 

90. “if* you list” « like. This 
word is probably impersonal, 
and “ you ” the dative, as in 
Latin si tibi placet, and 
French s’iZ votis plait. For 
the form list occurs with all 
persons of the pronoun, e.g. 
Ill , ii. 142, “ take ’t as thou 
list,'* and Merry Wives of 
Windsor, II. ii. 124, “ go to 
when she list” 


There are only two pas- 
sages in Shakespeare where 
the word is inflected. Yemts 
and Adonis, 664, “ While she 
takes all she oan, not all 
she listethf* and First Part 
Henry VL, “ Conquers as 
she lists.** In St. John iii. 8 
we have “ The wind bloweth 
where it listeth.** But “it 
listeth ” may still he regarded 
as impersonsd for “ it listeth 
it.** 

20. “ he's no standard,” t.s. “ he*8 
no slander,** he 's too drunk 
to stand. A play on the word 
“ standard.” 

25, “ speak once in thy life.” For 
once in this sense of “ for 
once,” as an emphatic ex- 
pletive with an imperative, 
cf. Merry Wives of Windsor, 
III. iv. 103, 

I pray thee, once to-nlghfe give 
My sweet Nan this ring." 

And Midsummer Night's 
Dream, III. ii. 68, “ 0, once 
tell true, tell true, even for 
my Bake.” 

30. “1 am in case to justle,” i.e. 

“in the condition for just- 
ling,” or “ready to justle.” 
This is the only passage 
where Shakespeare uses in 
case to, though he frequently 
uses the noun “ case ” in the 
sense of “condition.” We 
now always say “ jostle,” 
which form is not found in 
Shakespeare. 

31. “deb 0 shed” *• debauched. 

Always spelt deboshed (as it 
was then pronounced) in 
Shakespeare. Of. King Lear, 
I. iv. 263, “Men so dis- 
ordered, so deboshed and 
bold.” 

SI. “ a coward that hath drunk ” 
“Hath” for “has,” aa 
Trinoulo is somewhat drunk 
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32. “ Such a natural,” i.e. idiot. 

C/. Rcmeo and Jvliet, II. 

IV. 96 — “A great natural, 
that runs lollmg up and 
down to hide his bauble in a 
hole,” 

To-day, in music, a 
natural is opposed to a 
sha/rjPt the latter word also 
being used colloquially and 
in a bad sense for “ one who 
has all his wits about him.” 

In Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries (1765-9) we have — 
“ An idiot, or natural fool, is 
one that hath had no under- 
standing from his nativity ; 
and therefore is by law 
presumed never likely to 
attain to any.” 

68. “ I will supplant some of your 

teeth,” i.e. “knock out.” 
But Stephanouses the “ lofty 
language of the drunkard.” 
Besides, he now thinks him- 
self “ king.” 

61. Mum, then,” i,s. silence, 
hush. We still say collo- 
quially, “Morn’s the word,” 
meaning “ Say nothing 1 ” 
It IS probably onomatopoeic 
in origin Skinner says that 
it is an interjection indica- 
ting silence, because while 
we pronounce this word we 
draw the upper to the lower 
lip and shut the mouth. 

69. “ Canst thou bring me to the 

party I ” Party in the sense 
of “ the person talked about 
or concerned,” is still com- 
mon in colloquial English. 

It is frequently thus used 
by Shakespeare. 

C/. Antony and Cleopatra, 

V. ii. 216, “I w<pld not be 
ih .0 party that should desire 
▼ou to touch him.” 


71. “ Where thou may’st knock a 
naii into his head.” For 
this elementary idea we may 
compare what Jael did to 
Sisera {Judges iv. 21), without 
implying necessarily that 
Shakespeare had any thought 
of that passage in bis mind 

73 ‘ What a pied ninny’s this! 
Thou scurvy patch ! ” John- 
son says, “ This line should 
certainly be given to 
Stephano. Py'd ^ Ninny 
alludes to the striped coat 
worn by fools, of which 
Caliban could have no know- 
ledge.” But surely Caliban 
had the knowledge of his 
own eyes ; he could see the 
motley dress, and nvnny 
only meant “ fool ” in the 
ordinary sense, not neces- 
sarily “jester” as Johnson 
means. For patch in this 
sense of “fool,” cf. Comedy 
of Errors, III. i. 32, “ Mome, 
malt-horse, capon, coxcomb, 
idiot, patch t ” 

Douce, however, says that 
several fools (i.e. jesters), in 
the sixteenth century, bore 
the nickname of Patch. Still, 
this only serves to empha- 
size the fact that a “ patch ” 
was an ordinary fool, and 
that therefore the name was 
naturally given as a proper 
name to a professional fooL 

77 the quick freshes, i.e. “ the 
living springs of fresh water.” 
The only example of the 
word “freshes” in Shake- 
speare. 

But in Hackluyt’s “ Voy- 
ages,** VoL in. p. 673, we 
find: — ^“The most forcible 
windea make the greatest 
fiood-tides, whereby the 
freshes, when they take their 
ordinarie course of ebbe, doe 
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row gtrong and gwift. setting 
irectly off to sea against the 
wind.” 

Milton’s Paradise Re- 
gained^ Book II., has the 
form ** freshet**^ 

*' All fish from sea or shore, 
Freshet^ nr pnrliog brook, of 
shell or fin " 

91. (I’lB ”xnake a stock-fish of 
tnee.” Stock-fish was dried 
ood'fish or ling, without salt, 
and it was the oustom (as is 
now often done with beef- 
steak to make it tender) to 
beat it before cooking. 

Under “ Carillon " in 
Ootgrave’g French Dictionary 
we find, “ le te frotteray a 
double carrillon.” “ I will 
beat thee like a stock-fish, 

I will swinge thee while 1 
may stand over thee.” 

91. ” A murrain on your monster.” 
Murrain in Shakespeare’s* 
time, as now, meant “ an 
infectious disease among 
cattle,” and therefore was a 
proper curse to invoke on 
your monster, 

101. ” paunch him with a stake,” 
i.s. “ disembowel,” ” run him 
through the paunch.” 

A verb coined from the 
noun paunch ; the verb only 
occurs here in Shakespeare, 
the noun three times. 

103. ” Bemember First to possess 
his books.” Possess is often 
used by Shakespeare in the 
sense of ” get possession of.” 
Now the word is used only 
in the sense of “to have 
possession of.” But we still 
say “ to possess one-self of ” 
in the sense of “ get possession 
oi ** 


106 “Bum but his books.” Bui 
is cleverly used here in a 
double sense, and must he 
joined both with “ bum ” 
and with “ his books.” 
“ Only manage to bum his 
books, and bum nothing but 
his books.” 

108. “ Which, when be has a house, 

he’ll deck withal.” The 
construction of this complex 
sentence is loose but collo- 
uial. It «• “ which he will 
eck (Ms house) withal, when 
he has a house.” 

Which is, in vulgar con- 
versation, very loosely used 
to-day, e.g. Which, hei 
name is Mrs. Harris” {Dic- 
kens), It may be regn^ed 
as an accusative of respect 
» “ as to which ” ; the Latin 
relative was similarly used. 

109. ” And that most deeply to 

consider is.” That is not, 
as most annotators take 
it, for “ that which, but 
must be taken closely with 
“ to consider,” which is a 
gerundive. The phrase then 
— that to-be-considered most 
deeply. 

111. “I never saw a woman, But 
only Sycorax, my dam and 
she.” There are eight or 
nine examples in Shakespeare 
of she for “ her,” s,g. Winter's 
Tale, II. ill. 6, “but she 1 
can hook to me,” and Romeo 
and Juliet, I. li. 14, “ The 
earth hath swallowed all my 
hopes but she," 

129 “will you troll the catch?” 
To troll (not elsewhere used 
by Shakespeare) is “ to move 
circulfrly or volubly,” and 
hence “ to sing or taka up in 
succession ” 
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Cf. Beaumont Srod Fletoher’tj 
Phtlaater, Act V,, I’ll have 
you chronicled, and chron- 
icled, and cut and chronicled, 
and all to be prais’d and 
Sling in sonnets, and bath’d 
In new brave ballads, that all 
tongues shall troide you in 
Saecula Saeculorum, my 
kind oan-carners,” 

And Mil ton ’a Parodist 
Lost, xl. 620 — “ To dress, 
and troll the tongue, and 
roll the eye ” 

The angler to-day trolls tor 
pike by letting a long length 
of line out from his revolv- 
ing reel. 

A “ catch ” is a song, the 
parts of which are “ caught ” 
up in succession by different 
singers. 

C/. Twelfth Night, 11, 
Ui. 66, “Let our catch be 
‘ Thou knave,’ ” and further 
on, line 100, “We did keep 
time, sir, in our catches,'* 
The catches here referred to 
were sung by Sir Toby, Sir 
Andrew (who says he is “a dog 
at a catch ”), and the Clown. 

180. “ but while-ere,” i,e. “ but 
ere-wbile,” “not long ago.” 
Another example of transpo- 
sition of adverbs, not found 
elsewhere in Shakespeare. 

Ghadcer’s Chanonss Ysm- 
annes. Tale V., 16,797, has — 
** Helpeth me now, at I did you 
whilerti, 

Put in your hand, and loketh 
what is there.” 

And Spenser’s Faerie 
Queme, Book II , canto 2 — 
**Bat his sad father’s armet 
with blond defil'd. 

An heavy load hinaself did lightly 
reare, 

And turning to that place, in 
which whyle^e. 

He left his lofty steed with 
golden sell. 

And goodly gocgeotu bar bet bin 

fonnd net Iheara” 


131. “ I will do reason, any 
reason,” t.e anything reason- 
able. Cf. Merry Wives of 
Windsor, I. 1. 242, “As it 
shall become one that would 
do reason/' We still talk 
of “ doing anything in 
reason/' i.e. reasonable. 

184 “ scout e’m,” i.e, treat them 
with disdain. Generally now 
used in the phrase “ to scout 
the idea,” i.e. dismiss it 
contemptuously. 

186, “ Thought is free.” Probably 
either a proverb or the 
burden of a song. It occurs 
once again in Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night, I. ill. 78, 
“ Now, sir, thought is fres ” ; 
and Mr. Wright quotes ths 
phrase as occurring again in 
Lyly’s ** Euphues and His 
England" Whj then,” 
quoth he, “ doest thou thlnke 
me a foolef” "Thought ii 
fres, my lord,” quoth she. 

We often say to-day, “ I 
am free to think as I like.” 

The word “free-thinker” 
is used to-day in the nar- 
rowed sense of “one who 
rejects the trammels of 
orthodox religious beliel ” : 
hit thought is free, he thinks 
as he likes, without allowing 
his belief to be fixed for him 
by othera 

140, “the picture of Nobody.’ 
Beed says, “The allusion 
Is here to the print of 

* No-body,’ as prefixed to 
the anonymous comedy of 

* No-hody, and Soms^body/ 
without date, but prinM 
before 1600.” Malone says, 
“A ndioulous figure, some- 
times represented on signs.” 

“ Westward for Smelts " 
i book whiob Shakespeait 
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appears to ha^e r<^ad, waa 
printed for John Trundle in 
Barbican, at the signe of the 
Nobody, John Trundle being 
a itationer (circ. 1598-1625) 

The figure which is copied 
In K.night'8 Shakespeare was 
a ludicrous figure with one 
head, arms and legs, but uo 
body. Underneath wai 
aometimes the scroll — 

“ Nobody II my name, 
That boyreth everybody®’ • 
blame.” 

There was the same en- 
graving on the old ballad of 
“ The Well-spoken Nobody.*' 

154. “ Will make me sleep.*’ Not 
lor would but used vividly 
to show that they actually do 
Bend him to sleep. 

161, “ by and by,** perhaps, like 
“ presently ” in Shakespeare, 
intthe senseof “immediately.” 
C/ St. Luke XXI. 2, “ The 
end is not by and by'' 

In Stow’s “ Queen Mary ” 
(1554) we have, “ Sir, we are 
all like to be vtterly undone 
and destroyed for your sake. 
Our bouses sbali by and by 
be thrown downe vpon our 
heads, to the vtter spoyl of 
this borough with the shot of 
the tower ready bent and 
charged towards us.” 

166. This taborer, i.e. this player 
on the tabor. The word is 
not elsewhere used by Shake- 
speare. Spenser’s, The Sh^ 
heard's Calender (May) has— 
** Before them rode e Initie 
tahrere, 

That to the manf m honxpype 
play'd.- 

166, “ be lays it on,” i.s. be plays 
right vigorously, “does his 
work widL” 

O/. Macbeth, Y. viit 33, 
** Iioy <m, Maodufl,*’ and 
With Oif “IV* WifUer-f 


Tale, IV. ii. 43. ” My father 
bath made her mistress of the 
feast, and she lays it on," i.e. 
“ she is domg the thing well,” 
as we say. She haS even 
made four-and- twenty nose- 
gays for the shearers; the 
warden-pies were to be 
coloured with safiron and 
so on. The it is a sort of 
cognate accusative as in 
“ foot it featly.” 


SOENB III. 

1. By *r lakin, t.s. By our Udykin 
or little lady {i.e. the Holy 
Vi rgin) . Kin is a diminutive 
suffix as m lambkin, Peterkin, 
mannikin. 

This oath only occurs once 
again in Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, III. 
i. 14, **By*r lakin a parlous 
fear,” though ** By *r lady,'' 
or, as the folios have it, 
“ Berlady" and “ BWlady" is 
common. Oaths, being more 
or less interjectional m 
character, are very often 
shortened down, e.g. “ By our 
lady,” has now developed into 
the vulgar “bloody” (which 
baa nothing to do with blood). 
So “sounds” grew out of 
“ God’s wounds,” “ ’sdeath ” 
out of “God’s death,” and 
“marry” is for “By (the 
virg^) Mary.” In“Odd’i 
bodikin,” which was origin- 
ally “God’s body,” we see 
the diminutive “ kin ” again. 

S. “Through forth-righu and 
meanders.” Forth-right (*« 
a straight path) is only used 
in one other passage by 
Shake^eare, Troilus and 
Cressida, TIL lit 168, “If 
you five way or bedige tgld* 
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from the direct forthright.*" 
Meanders are '• winding 
paths,” so called from the 
winding river of Phrygia — 
the Maeander. 

The word only occurs here 
in Shakespeare, but it is in 
use to the present day — 
generally as a verb. A maze 
or labyrinth constructed of 
both curved and straight 
paths would be more be- 
wildering, perhaps, than one 
of simple curves. 

6. ‘♦attach'd with weariness,” ie. 
seized The word is still 
used as a law term in this 
sense, as also the noun 
“attachment.” It is always 
used by Shakespeare in the 
sense of “seizing ” or "arrest- 
ing.” Cf. Love's Labour's 
Lost, IV. hi. 375. ” every man 
attach the hand of his fair 
mistress.” 

10 “ Our frustrate search,” i e. 
“ frustrated,” “vain” (so we 
translate the Latin frust'ta 
by “ in vain ”). 

Abbott (Section 342), says, 
“ Some verbs ending in te, t 
and d, on account of their 
already resembling parti- 
ciples in their terminations, 
do not add ed in the parti- 
ciple.” Such are “articu- 
late,” “deject,” “infect,” 
and “taint,” 

Similarly words ending in 
an s sound frequently drop 
the s which would form the 
possessive or the plural, e.g, 
for conscience' sake instead of 
“ conscience's.” 

12. forgo. In the first folio this 
word Is always rightly spelt 
“ forgo ” or “ forgoe.” 

NuttalVs, aiM many 
modern dictionaries, spell 
the word ” forego,” 3ut wt 


should have as much right to 
spell forbid, forget, forfeit, 
forbear, forebid,foreget, etc., 
as to spell this word forego. 
The for is a privative pre- 
fix from High German ver, 
and has nothing to do with 
fore (=* before). 

14. throughly, i e. “thoroughly.” 
Shakespeare uses both forms 
indibcriminately, though the 
former is more frequent. 

Similarly in Shakespeare 
we find both thorough and 
through for the modem 
preposition “ through,” the 
latter, however, being again 
the commoner form. 

In Matthew iii. 12 (A.V.) 
we have “he will throughly 
purge his floor.” 

21. “ A living drollery.” Steevens 
says, “ Shows, called drol- 
leries, were in Shakespeare’s 
time performed by puppets 
only. Prom these our modern 
drolls, exhibited at fairs, 
etc., took their name.” 

So in Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s Valentinian, 

“I had rather make a drollery 
till thirty 

While 1 am able to endare a 
tempeU.*" 

(t.s. pull the strings of a 
puppet show). In a living 
drollery the figures would 
be living people in the place 
of puppets. Schmidt, how- 
ever, seems to think the 
word drollery means “ a 
painting of a humorous kind.” 

The other passage in Shake- 
speare where the word occurs 
is Second Part of Bemy IF., 
11. i. X56, where Falstafi 
says : “ And for thy walls — a 
pretty slight drollery^ or the 
Story of the Prodi^l, or the 
German hunting In water- 
work, is worth i thous^od 
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tihiesebdd-hftnglngB. ajid thesa 
fly-biuen tapes tneB." 

This passage would oer- 
tunly rather lead us to sup- 
pM that ** a quaint living 
picture ** is what Shakespeare 
meant. And the following 
words of Sebastian's* to the 
efiect that he will believe 
anything now, strengthens 
this view. A picture in which 
the figures were alive would 
be more incredible than a 
puppet-show with living 
figures. But, after ail, is 
there really much difference 
between what we now call an 
“ animated picture " (shown 
by the cinematograph) and a 
•* living puppet show " ? The 
former is merely the present- 
ment of the latter by artificial 
means. 

81. *• Now I will believe That theiee 
are unicorns." A fabulous 
animal frequently mentioned 
by Greek and Latin authors. 
Ctesias calls it the wild ass, 
and Aristotle the Indian ass. 
It was supposed to be about 
the sise of a horse with a 
white body, red head, and 
blue eyes, having a horn on 
the forehead a oubit long, 
which for two palms from 
Gie forehead was white, then 
black in the middle, and 
pointed and red at the me- 
tremity. Drinking eups 
were made of the horn, and 
these were supposed to defend 
their users from spasms and 
epilepsy and the efiects of 
poisons. The idea of these 
animals only having one horn 
no doubt arose from people 
seeing them in profile, when 
one horn would obscure the 
other. It was said to be im- 
poisihls to takt s unloozn 


alive, as when provoked they 
fought BO desnerately with 
horn, heels and teeth. 

In heraldry the animal has 
the head, neck and body of a 
horse, with a beard like that 
of a goat, the legs of a buok, 
the tail of a lion, and a long 
tapering horn, spirally 
twisted, in the middle of the 
forehead. Two uniooms were 
borne as supporters of the 
Scottish Roy^ arms from 
about 1500 to 1603, when, at 
tbe union of England and 
Scotland, a unicorn became 
tbe sinister supporter of the 
arms of the United Kingdom. 

23-4. “ In Arabia 

Th ere is one tree.th e phosniz* 

throne, one phoenix 
At this hour reig^ng there." 
This passage is best oom- 
men ted upon by quotations, 
and especially from Holland's 
« Translation of Pliny " 
(1601) which, it is probable, 
Shakespeare bad re^. 

"The Phoenix of Arabia 
passes all other birds. By 
report he is big as an Aegle : 
for colour as yellow and 
bright as gold (namely, all 
about the neoke) ; the rest 
of the body a deep red 
purple ; the taile azure blew, 
Intermingled with feathers 
among of rote carnation 
colour ; and the head bravely 
adorned with a crest and 
penaoh finely wrought ; 
hauing a tuft and plume 
thereupon, n^t faire and 
goodly to be seen. Manilius 
* . . reported that nener man 
was known to see him feed- 
ing . . . that he llueth 6^ 
yeares, and when he groweth 
old eand begins to decay, he 
builds himselfe with ths 
twigs and branohsi of 
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Cftnell or Cinamon and 
Frankincense trees, and 
when he hath filled it with 
all sort of sweet Aromaticail 
spices yeeldeth vp his hte 
thereupon. He saith, more- 
over, that of his bones and 
marrow there breedes at first 
as it were a little worme, 
which afterward proueth to 
be a prettie bird. And the 
first thing this yong new 
Phcnniz doth is to perform 
the obsequies of the former 
Phosnix late deceased. 

‘*Howbeit, X cannot tell 
what to make of him ; and, 
first of all, whether it be a 
tale or no, that there is never 
but one of them in the whole 
world, and the same not 
commonly seen. 

« I myself verily nave heard 
itraunge things of this kind 
of tree; and namely of the 
bird Phoenix, which is sup- 
posed to have taken the name 
of this date tree (called In 
Greek ; for it was 

assured unto me, that the 
■aid bird died with that tree, 
and reuined of itsdUle as the 
tree s|irang again/* 

29. “ Islanders.** l%ie reading of 
the First Folio was islands, 
but the latw <mes read 
IslandsTs, which is certainly 
supported by the next line. 

81. **Who, though they are of 
monstrous shape, yet, note 
Their manners are more 
gentle-kind.** 

The graxnmar la faulty, hut 
the mode of oxprossion is still 
oommon in everyday speech. 
It is as if Shakespeare in- 
tended at first to W9ite, **Who, 
though tkoyaroof monstrous 
shapo, are of manner more 


gentle-kind.” But this is 
broken into by “ yet, note,” 
and then the relative “ who '* 
is forgotten, and a fresh 
subject, ** their manners,’* is 
Introduced, especially as the 
remainder of the sentence is 
long and rather complex. 

Or we may regard who 
as being for “ whom,” a sort 
of ” pendent accusative,” as 
the grammarians call it, and 
equivalent to ” as to whom ; ” 
this construction is fairly 
common in Latin. 

Many such examples could 
be quoted from Shakespeare. 

36. “I cannot too much muse 
Such shapes,” t.e. ” wonder 
at.” 

Elsewhere Shakespeare 
always uses the word fol- 
lowed by “at” (once only), 
or by an objeoi clause (fre- 
quently) just as we use 
“ wonder.” 

39. “ Praise in departing, * i.s. 
Wait till the end before you 
praise. Steevens has an 
Interesting note on this 
passage. “ That is,” he lays, 
“do not praise your enter- 
tainment too soon, lest you 
should have reason to re- 
tract your commendation. 
It is a proverbial *ayij^. So 
in tbe * Two Angry Womm 
of Akinytmif 16^, * And so 
she doth ; but prates your 
luok of porftnp.*” 

With this we may compare 
the Greek proverb, “ Call no 
man happy till he’s dead.” 

4i. “Mountaineers . . . whose 
throats had hanging at ’em 
wallets of fiosh.” A refer- 
ence to the goitre of the 
Alps or the “ Lerbyehirc 
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neck.” SteeTens aays/‘ Who- 
ever IS curious to know the 
particulars relating to these 
w^ountavne^n^ may consult 
MaundevilWs Travels, prin- 
ted in 1503, by Wynkyn de 
Worde ; but it is yet a known 
truth that the inhabitants of 
the Alps have been long 
accustomed to such excres- 
cences or tumours. 

* Quis tnmldum guttur ralratur 
In Alphlbus ” ’ 

The Latin quotation is 
from Juvenal, xiii. 162, 

This goitre or “broncho- 
ohele ” is a swelling in the 
upper and fore part of the 
neck of the thyroid gland, 
and is common, especially 
amongst women, in moun- 
tainous districts. It is well 
known in the Peak district 
as well as in Switzerland. 

The word wallet is 
derived from A.S, WealUian, 
to go abroad, to travel, and 
hence meant a traveller’s 
bag,” and then “anything 
hanging like a bag.” 

47. “men Whose heads stood in 
their breasts.” In Mack- 
luyVs Voyages (1698) we 
read, “ On that branch, 
which is called Gaora, are a 
nation of people whose heads 
appear not above their 
sn^lders. They are reported 
to have their eyes in their 
shoulders and their mouths 
in the middle of thevr 
breasts.” 

And in Holland’s “ Transla- 
tion of Pliny,” V. 8, “The 
Blemmyi, by report, haue no 
heads, but mouth andeies both 
in th^ breast,” and vii. 2, 
“ Beyond these Westward, 
some there bee without 
heads standing upon their 


neckes, who carrie exes xn 
their shoulders,” 

Shakespeare again refers 
to these in Othello, L iin 
144-6— 

“ The Anthropophagi and men 
whose heads 

Do grow beneath their 
shoulders," 

Travellers* stories have 
ever been notorious, and we 
have even our modem De 
Rougemont. 

48. “ Each putter-out of five for 
one,” On this Steevens says, 
“The ancient custom w^as 
this : In this age of travelling 
it was customary for those 
who engaged in long expedi- 
tions to place out a sum of 
money on condition of 
receiving great interest for it 
at their return home. So 
Puntarvolo (it is Theobald’s 
quotation) hi Ben Jonson’s 
Kvery Man out of his 
Humour : * I do intend, this 
year of jubilee coming on, 
to travel; and (because I 
will not altogether go upon 
expense) I am determined to 
put some five thousand 
pound, to be paid me five for 
one, upon the return of my 
wife, myself, and my dog 
from the Turk's Court in 
Constantinople.* *’ 

He should have added the 
continuation of the quota- 
tion, which makes the rate 
of interest clear : “ If all or 
either of us miscarry in the 
journey, *tis gone; if we be 
successful, why, there will be 
twenty-five thousand pounds 
to entertain time withal.” 
This shows conclusively that 
the putter-out the traveller 
andccnsurer is to receive five 
for one. and not one for jive, 
m our text might at first 
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ui tue us think 7 he risks la 
tliose days were, of course, 
very p,reat/ Lloyds' to-day, , 
10 the C.IS 0 of a ship not '' 
heard of for a long time ! 
Atid assumed to be lost, ' 
aOTiietinies charge a premium ! 
of over 90 per cent, but ' 
never an amount equal to 
the insured value, lot alone 
over, nor do they ever pay 
more than the value of the 
vesseL But, of course, the 
insurance referred bo in 
Shakespeare la a combined 
accident to life and property 
insurance, hence the com- 
paratively large p-ivmen1 
upon safe return 

Thus each putter-oui 
of fiTe f -r one 18 an abbre- 
viated expression for “each 
puttor-out of (money bo 
got) five for one. ' ao that 
it 18 unnecessary to read with 
Dyce and others, “ each 
putter-out of one for five,” 
though this is the meaning. 
The rate no doubt varied 
with the nsk, distance, and 
duration of the journey It 
may be noted, however, that 
the rate here intended la 400, 
not 500 per cent, as the 
quotation from Jonson 
wearly implies that the 
traveller was to receive back 
£25,000, including the 
£5 000 which he had staked 

Enter Ariel like a harpy . . , 
the banquet vanishes.” This 
idea is obviously taken from 
the third book of Virgil’s 
iEneid (translated by Phaer, 
159S)— 

** ^ * «nhitae borrifleo lapsa de 
.aontlbas adsunt 
Uarpyiae. et maraU qnatinct 
efangoribnti ala* 
Dirlpiaotqn* dapea ’ 


53 6 ‘ whom Destiny . . Hath 

caused to belch you up.” 
\notlif*r pendent accusative 
which IB intorrui)tod by the 
clauses intorvoning, and then 
rt pouted by the final “you ” 

59 ‘ With such like valour.” 

Snch-like IS common in 
Shakespeare for “ of the like 
Lind ” 

The exiiression is still used 
colloquially, though “ the 
like ” 18 more common. 

61 “ the elements Of whom your 
swords are temper’d” *■ “by 
which,” but the elements 
are regarded as active agents 
t.«. more or less personified 
Cf I. ii. 7, “a brave vessel 
who ” ; II. il. 18, “ all wound 
with adders who ” 

65 One dowle that ’s in my plume 
A dowle (perhaps akin to 
“ down ”) may mean a “ fibre 
of down in a feather ” It is 
not elsewhere used by 
Shakespeare. 

Sbeevenssars, “ Ins small 
book entitled ‘ Humane In- 
dustry ’ (1663), p. 93, is the 
following passage ' ‘ The 

wool-bearing trees in .Ethi- 
opia, which Virgil speaks of 
. . are not such trees as 
have a certain wool or dowl 
upon the outside of them, as 
the small cotton, but short 
trees that bear a ball upon 
the top pregnant with wool,” 

But It seems more likely 
that dowle Is really lanotber 
form of “ dole,” and merely 
means a part, a piece, or 
portion (without any sig- 
uifioation of feather or 
down). 

Of. Chaucer, “The Plow- 
man’s Tale.” Part IIL — 
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“Tho griffan grinned »i be 
were wode, 

And lokid lovely es an owle, 
And swore by 000k 'ie berte 
and blode 

He wold him tere every 
douie.” 

i.s. jMece-meal, tear every 
piece of him. 

The word will then be 
from A.S. DceZ-an— to divide, 
to deaU 

65. “ my fellow-minieterB are lllco 
invulnerable,” i.e. “ alike," 
“ in the same way,” simi- 
larly.” For this adverbial 
use 0 ! Itke with an adjec- 
tive, c/. Henry V., II. ii. 188 — 

“ The enterprise whereof 
Shall be to you, as ns, like 
glorious.*' 

67. »♦ Your swords are now too 
massy for your strengths, 
t.e. massive,” which word 
Shakespeare does not use. 
Cf, Hamlet, III. iii. 17— 
“ It is a massy wheel.” 

Strengths (and wraths, 
line 79 below) are abstract 
nouns used in the plural as 
denoting thedifierent persons 
to whom the abstract idea 
applies. For other examples 
see Grammatical Notes. 

77. “ Ling’ring perdition,” i.e. 
protracted destruction. We 
still use lingering in this 
sense in the phrase, ** a 
lingering death ” (found also 
in Shakespeare)* 

80 " Which here, in this most 
desolate isle, else falls 
Bither (1) the relative is in 
the singular, as ” wraths ” 
is really an abstract noun, 
and the powers who exert 
the wraths ” are not so 
much in the mind now as 
the eomhined effect of the 


wraths ; or (2) falls is singu- 
lar for the sake of the sound, 
as the singular noun ” isle” 
comes just before it ; or (8) 
faUs is the old northern 
plural. 

81. ” Is nothing but heart-sorrow,” 

i, e there is. “ There ” is fre- 
quently omitted by Shake- 
Bpeare, e,g, Twelfth Night, IIL 
iv.,261 — "Satisfaction can be 
none,” and Mwh Ado 
About Nothing, III. ii. 27, 
" Sigh for the toothache ? 
where is but a humour or a 
worm.” 

82. " And a clear life ensuing." 

For clear in this sense of 
pure,” " innocent.” cf. 
Macbeth, I. vii. 18, ‘‘Dun- 
can . . . hath been so clear 
in his high office.” 

89. ” mine enemies are all knit 
up In their distractions,” i.e. 
either " fast hound ” or 
" united.” 

If or the first meaning cf. 
Gentlemen of Verona, II,, vii. 
45, " I'll kmt it (i.e. my 
hair) up in silken strings.” 

For the second, Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, II 

ii. 47, " My heart unto youra 
is kniV' 

92. “ whom they suppose is 
drown’d.” Whom should be 
strictly who but there Is a 
confusion between the two 
constructions, ‘‘ who, as they 
suppose is drown’d,” and 
‘‘ whom they suppose to be 
drown’d.” We often use 
this loose construction in 
ordinary speech. 

95. ” In this strange stare.” Verb 
for i\pun " staring ” (i.e. fit 
of staring). See Grammati- 
cal Notes for other examples. 
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97. “ tha thunder, That deep and 
dreadful organ-pipe pro- 
nounced The name of 
Prosper.’* Organ-pipe here 
must mean “ voice,” as the 
pipe of a musical organ 
would hardly pronounce the 
name Prosper. 

In King John, V. vii. 23, 
we have, “ This pale faint 
Bwan, who chants a doleful 
hymn to his own death, and 
from the organ-pipe of frailty 
Bings his soul and body 
to their lasting rest.’* The 
organ-pipe here is evidently 
the ** throat,” and from this 
to ” voice ** is an easy transi- 
tion. We speak now of the 
various ** organs ” of the 
body. The word ** organ ** is 
probably derived from the 
Greek ipyov^ a work. 

99. ** it did bass my trespass,” 
i.e, “proclaim with a loud 
bass voice.” Another ex- 
ample of a noun used as a 
verb, but not elsewhere used 
as a verb in Shakespeare 

109, “ But one fiend at a time, I’ll 
fight their legions o’er,” i.e. 
provided there bo, or let 
there be, but one fiend at a 
time. 

This, however, is not so 
much an ellipse as an 
example of the nominative 
absolute, there being one fiend 
at a time, ^ The Latin ablative 
absolute is used similarly as 
equivalent to a conditional 
clause. 

O’er here is in the sense of 
from first to last,” “ from 
beginning to end,” as in our 
phrase (and Shakespeare’s) 

“ read over.** 

108. ecstasy (Greek ^o-racns « 
change of condition or situa- 


tion) is “ anp state of being 
beside oneself,” whether 
through joy, sorrow, fear, or 
madness. It is now generally 
used of '‘'joyoiu aberration.” 
In this passage it simply 
means “ aberration of mind.” 


ACT IV. 

S 0 B K U I. 

8. “ I Have given you here a thrld 
of mine own hfe.” The 
folios read “third.” “Thread 
is Theobald’s reading, which 
Toilet emended to “ thrid,” 
another spelling of the same 
word. The word is generally 
taken here to mean “ thread ” 
or “ fibre.” 

Steevens quotes from Aco- 
lastus, a comedy (1639), 
“ One of worldly shame’s 
children, of his countenance, 
and Ihrede of his body.” And 
Malone quotes Tancred and 
Gismund, a tragedy (1592), 
where Tancred, speaking of 
his intention to kill his 
daughter, says — 

*• Ai?ain«t all law of kinde, bo 
flbred in twame 
The golden threede that doth 
us both maintain*.” 

But may not third in our 
ordinary meaning of the 
word, be correct (even if the 
reading be thrid, just as brid 
bird) ? Shakespeare is 
fond of the fraction third. 
Twice we have thre^ thirds 
for the whole, and this is not 
a common expression now-a- 
days. And in CorioUmus we 
have, “ Our spoils . * . do 
more than counterpoise p 
full third part, the charges 
of the action,” where this 
need not be taken literally. 
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But, further, Miranda may 
well be considered Literally 
as a thvrd part of Pros- 
perous life, when she is given 
to Ferdinand ; Prospero, 
Ferdinand, and Miranda, 
being the three thirds, which 
Prospero might well say go 
to make up “mine own life, 
or that for which I live." 
The idea of a third is 
certainly more forcible than 
tJiat of a mere '* thread ’’ or 
“ fibre," and a " thread " of 
“ that for which I live ’’ is 
meaningless. 

7. "thou Hast strangely stood the 
test," t.e. " wonderfully." In 
III. iii. 87, we had " observa- 
tion strange in the sense of 
" wonderful observation," 
and in V. i. 314, we have, 

“ which must Take the ear 
strangely,*' where it may 
either mean, as here, " extra- 
ordinarily " or " in a manner 
to cause surprise ’ * But as 
anything that “ causes sur- 
prise " 18 generally "extra- 
ordinary," the meanings are 
very closely allied. 

7. '• afore Heaven," afore, which 
is now only used provincially 
for " before," is fairly com- 
mon in Shakespeare, though 
before "is much commoner. 
Cf, II. ii. 78, where it is used 
as an adverb—" if he have 
never drunk wine a/ora," 

9. “ I boast her off." It is rather 
difficult to say what is the 
exact meaning here of the 
word off, Mr. Schmidt says, 

" It modifies verbs by the 
idea of an easy proceeding 
(almost = to the best advan- 
tage) " and he compares " it 
cam** hardly of," "this 
eomei off well," " » fine [ 


volley of words and quickly 
shot off," But it would 
seem rather to be used in the 
sense now seen m the phrase 
" to show off," t e. " to exhibit 
in an ostentatious manner," 
or " bring into the foreground 
of (»=away from) the sur- 
roundings " 

Another interpretation is 
that off here is for "of," 
which the First Folio reads, 
and then, "her of" is an 
example of transposition of 
prepositions = " of her." As 
there is no other example of 
" boast " with a direct object 
in Shakespeare’s plays, this 
may be the simplest explana 
tion, especially as ‘ boast of," 
with an object, is very fre- 
quent 

15. " thine own acquisition Wor- 

thily purchased," t e, earned, 
won, cf, our phrase " a well- 
bought victory." 

16. " All sanctimonious ceremo- 

nies," %,e. simply " holy," not 
in the modem sense of " out- 
wardly and hypocritically 
holy." 

It is in this latter sense, 
however, that Shakespeare 
uses the word in the only 
other passage where it occurs . 
Measure for Measure, I. ii. 7 — 
" Thou conoludest like the 
sanctimonious pirate, that 
went to sea with the Ten 
Commandments, but scraped 
one out of the table.” The 
word originally, however, 
simply meant " holy," 

18. " No sweet aspersion shall the 
heavens let fall." This wc^rd, 
only used here by Shake- 
speare, originally meant (as 
here) jnmply " sprinkling." 
The meaning of the word has 
become narrowed, and it is 
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ft] ways used now in the sense 
of “ calumny ” or “ detrac- 
tion.*’ 

For the original meaning of 
the word, c/. Jeremy Taylor’s 
Rule of Conscience (16C0) — 
** Straightway Jesus went up 
out of the wate]^ saith the 
Gospel : He came up, there- 
fore he went down. Behold 
an immersion not an asmr^ 
sion, said Jeremy, the Pa- 
triarch.” 

21. “ weeds so loathly.” This 

adjective, in the sense of 

loathsome,” is once again 
used by Shakespeare, Second 
Part of Henry IV,, IV. iv. 122 
— ” Unfather’d heirs and 
loathly births of nature.” 

22. ” therefore take heed, As 

Hymen’s lamps shall light 
you.” As is often used in 
asseverations in the sense of 
” as sure as,” Cf. I. ii. 456 — 
” ^3 I am a man,” and Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, II. vii. 
57— 

** Lucctta, as thou lor’st me, let 
me hare 

What thou thinlte<^t meet.*’ 

Or it might mean “ so that,” 
with which cf. Taming of the 
Shrew, Ind. i. 70—** We will 
play our part, as he shall 
lihink.” 

26. ** With such love as ’tis now.” 
The redundant it may be 
compared with the it' in 
the expression, *‘ what time is 
if?” or it may ==** there,” as in 
Gentlemen of Verona, IV. iv. 
71 — tis no trusting to yond 
foolish lout.” 

In the French phrase, “if y 
a.” followed by ^ noun, the 
“tf” is similarly somewhat 
redundant. 
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27. ** the strong’st suggestion Our 
worser genius can.” The 
double comparative worser 
is of frequent occurrence in 
Shakespeare. Genius is an 
attendant, good or evil spirit, 
supposed to direct a man’s 
ftc lions, Cf, Julius Ccesar, li. 
i G6 — 

"The genius and the mortal 
instruments 
Are then in council.” 

(i.e. the rational spirit and the 
bodily faculties). 

Can= “is able to make.” 

30. ** Phoebus’ steeds are foun 
der’d,” i.e, knocked up or 
disabled by overriding. We 
have the verb again used 
tr.insitively in Second Part of 
Henry IV., IV. iii. 39— *‘I 
foundered nine score and 
odd posts ” (i.e. post horses). 
Cf Massinger’s The Bonds- 
man, Act III.,Sc.III.— “ Spare 
the old jade, he’s foundered ” 
The derivation may be — 
” Quod in fundum {i.e. ter- 
rayn), cadit (sc equus).” So 
& '>hip is said to “ founder ” 
when she goes to the bottom. 

Ferdinand means that 
night will be all too slow in 
coming. 

33. “ What, Ariel I ” What is fre- 
quently used interjectionaliy 
by Shakespeare in the sens** 
of ** Ho, there I ” in calling lo 
persons, especially with im- 
atience. In I. ii. 313, we 
ave in the same sense. 
“ What, ho ! slave I ” some- 
what as we now use “ What, 
ho t ” Shakespeare also uses 
“ When I ” in the same way 

40. “ I must Bestow upon the eyes 
of this young couple Some 
vanity of mine art,” i.e. 
“gome illusion nroduoed by 
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my art.” Or, as Dr. Sohmidt 
suggests, it may merely mean 
“ trifle,” which is more in 
keeping with the ordinary 
meaning of the word, which 
originally meant ” empti- 
ness.” 

42. “ Presently 1 ” Perhaps the 
best example in Shakespeare 
of the word in the undoubted 
sense of “ immediately,” For 
the reply is, “Ay, with a 
twinkf*' i.e. “ in the twinkling 
of an eye.” Of. I. ii. 215, and 
the French prisentement 
which always means “imme- 
diately.” 

Shakespeare once again 
uses ttoinJc for “ twinkling,” 
Taming of the Shrew ^ IL i. 
812, “ In a twimk she won 
me to her love.” In the 
Merchant of Venice^ II. ii. 
177, we have the full phrace, 

“ In the twinkling of an eye.” 

60 ” Well, I conceive,” i.e. under- 
stand. For this absolute use 
of the word in this sense, cf. 
Measure for Measure^ II. iv. 
141 — “ Plainly conceive, I 

love you.” 

64. “ good-night your vow ! ” i.e. 
good-bye to, farewell to your 
vow. Cf. Measurefor Measure, 
V. 1. 301— 

“ But, 0, poor souls 
Oome you to seek the lamb 
here of the fox 
Good-night to your redress.” 

66. “ Abates the ardour of my 
Uver.” The li/ver was regarded 
as the seat of love and passion, 
as well as of courage. We 
now use it chiefly in the 
latter sense, as we use 
“pluck.” Of. the modern 
phrase “ white-livered,” in 
the sense of cowardly, want- 
ing in “ pluck.” 8o also > 


Shakespeare uses both 
“ white-hvered ” and “lily- 
livered ” ; whilst “ milk- 
livered ” »« “faint-hearted,” 
and “ pigeon-livered ” ~ “ too 
mild tempered.” For Iwer 
in the sense of “ passionate 
love,” as here, cf. Merry Wives 
of Windsor, II. i. 121— “With 
liver burning hot.” 

57. “ bring a corollary,” i.e. a 
“surplus,” “more than are 
required.” The word is 
derived from coroUarium, a 
little garland given as an 
extra gift. 

Varro says, “ CoroUarium 
est additum praeterquam 
quod debitum : ejus vooa- 
bulum flotum a corollis (i.e. 
garlands or chaplets) quod 
hae, cum placuerant actores, 
in scenA dari solitae.” And 
Chaucer’s “ Bceoius,” Bk. 3, 
has, “as a eoroll^ie, or a 
mede of browne.” 

But the word now means, 
as students of geometry are 
aware, “An inference from 
a preceding proposition,” 
which of course in its way is 
“ an extra gift,” and, as here, 
“something more than re- 
quired” by the original pro- 
position. 

68. “ Appear, and pertly.” In the 
original sense of “briskly.” 
The word has now rather a 
worse sense, vis. that of 
“ saucily. ” For the adjective 
in this sense of brisk, cf. 
Midsummer NighVs Dream, 
I. i. 14 — “Awake the pert 
and nimble spirit of mirth.” 
Perhaps from French appert 
(i. 0 . ad and peritus : skilful, 
actire), Chauoer’sBMuesTa^s, 
8948, hai “And she was 
proud and jperf as any]^^ *' 
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60. “ tliy rich leas Of wheat, rye, 
barley, vetches, oats and 
pease.'* The A.S. Udh meant 
“pasture land,’* Here, as 
the context shows, It refers 
to “ arable land.” 

In Gray’s “ Elegy ” we have 
the word in its original sense, 
“ The lowing herd wind 
slowly o*er the Zea.” But in 
both the other passages where 
the word occurs in Shake- 
speare, it signifies “ arable 
land ” C/Henr2/7.,V.ii.44— 
“ Her fallow leas the darnel, 
hemlock and rank fumitory 
doth root upon ; ” and Timon 
of Athens, IV. iii. 193. 
“plough-tom leas,*^ 

63. “ And flat meads thatch’d ’w^th 

stover.” Thatch'd is here 
used in its original sense of 
“ covered ” (A.S. those, 

German, dseken, t4 cover). 
We still talk of a man 
“having no thatch on,” i.e. 
no covering (hair) on his 
head. Stover (not elsewhere 
used by Shakespeare) means 
now the coarser sort of hay 
kept for the winter food of 
cattle. 

The word is derived from Old 
French, estovoir — provisions. 

Holinshed’s “ Description 
of Bntain,” oh. xviii. has 
“The haie of our low medowes 
is not so profitable for stouer 
and forrage as the higher 
meads he.” And Drayton's 
“ Polyolbion,” xxv. 145 — 

••Ancl otkers from their Oarrei, 
are busily about 

To draw out Sedee and Beed, 
lor Thatch and Stover fit.” 

64. “ Thy banks with pioned and 

twilled brims.” 5t is impos- 
sible to explain these words 
with absolute certainty. But 


it seems probable that 
pioned is a verb formed from 
the noun “ peony ” and » 
covered with peonies. 

For it has been pointed out 
In The Edinburgh Review 
(October, 18*/ 2, p. 363) by 
Mr. J, S. Baynes, that 
“peony” is the provincial 
name in Warwickshire for 
the marsh-mangold, and that 
this fiower “haunts the 
watery margins as the con- 
stant associate of reeds and 
rushes,” blooms in “ spongy 
April,” and in common with 
other water flowers is twined 
winh sedge, “ to make cold 
nymphs chaste crowns.” 
S^rther, Mr. Baynes says 
the word is locally pro- 
nounced “ pioned.” 

Twilled is taken to 
moan “ crowded with sedge,” 
as are the shallower reaches 
of the Avon, “ twills ” being 
said to be “quills’' or 
“ reeds ” for winding yam. 
But as “ reed ” in this sense 
does not mean the name of a 
plsmt, it seems more likely 
that “twilled” means “in 
rows'* or “ridges” like the 
surface of “ twilled cloth.” 

Henley suggested that 
pioned meant “dug,” and 
that twilled is formed from 
the French touUler (» fil- 
thily to mix or mingle, be- 
dirt), and be justifies the 
change of French ou into w 
by the example of oordt/^iiner 
from cordotmnnier. Kegard- 
ing the banks as those of the 
“fiat meads,” he explains 
thus : ” The giving way and 
caving in of the brims ©f 
those hanks, occasioned by 
the heat, rains, and frosts of 
the preceding year, are made 
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good by opening the trenches 
from whence the banks 
themselves were at first 
raised, and facing them up 
afresh with the mire which 
those trenches contain. This 
being done, the brims of th4 
hanks are, in the poet’s 
language, pioned and twilled. 

In support of this it may 
be added that Shakespeare 
himself uses pioner more 
than once in the sense of “ a 
person whose business is 
to dig mines or level roads,” 
as we now use “ pioneer ” of 
” a soldier whose business it 
is to clear away obstructions 
and throw up entrench- 
ments.” It would serve no 
purpose to enumerate the 
various emendations that 
have been suggested. 

66. “ broom-groves ” Professor 
Martyn says, in answer to 
Steeveris (who wrote “ A grove 
of broom, I believe, was 
never heard of, as it is a low 
shrub and not a tree. Han- 
mer reads brown groves”), 
that near Gamlingay, in 
Cambridgeshire, the broom, 
Le. the Spartium Scoparium 
— of which brooms are fre- 
quently made, grows high 
enough to conceal the tallest 
cattle as they pass, and that 
in some places it is cultivated 
still higher. 

68. “ Whose shadow the dismissed 
bachelor loves. Being lass- 
lorn,” i.e. the rejected suitor 
whoso lady-love has forsaken 
him. 

For bachelor in this sense 
cf. First part H&nry IF., 
IV. ii. 17, “ inquire me out 
contracted (t. e. betrothed) 
bachelorSt such as had been 
aoked twice on the bans.” 


Lass-lorn is only used here 
by Shakespeare, though lass 
IS always used as a ” sweet- 
heart.” We still talk of a 
” sailor and his lass ” in this 
sense. 

The form lorn is still used, 
. and 18 , of course, common in 
forlorn, {Oer. verloren ) 

Spenser has ” Who after 
that he had fair Una-lorn ” 
Disconsolate lovers are 
always represented as seek- 
ing solitude 

68. ” thy pole-dipt vineyard.” 
This may mean one of three 
things — 

(1) thy vineyard in which 
the poles are embraced 
by the vines. 

(2) tby vineyard hedged in 
or surrounded by poles 

(3) thy vineyard where the 
tendrils of the vines are 
clipped or cut on the 
polos. 

The word clip is used m 
all three senses ; — for (1) 
compare Winter's Tale^ V. ii. 
69 — ” then embraces his son- 
in-law; then again worries 
he his daughter with clipping 
her.” As the poles are 
dipt by the vines, it is 
not necessary, with many 
commentators, to regaid 
this as “a passive fonn of 
the participle used actively.” 

For (2) CJ, Othello, III. 
iii. 4. 64, “Yon elements that 
dip US round about,” and we 
may for a similar compound 
participle compare line 252 
of this scene, “ the cloud- 
capp'd towers,” where the 
towers are capp'd by the 
cloncte just as the vineyard 
here is dipt (i e. surrounded) 
by thepoUi. 
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For (3) Cf. Pericles, V. 
lii 74 — . “This ornament 
. , . will I clip to form,” 

where Pericles is talking of 
Ills beard. But still, dipt on 
the poles (3) is rather a forced 
meaning of pole-diptf and 
either of the other explana< 
tions seems preferable. Vine- 
yard here is a trisyUable. 

69. “ sea-marge,” i.e. edge of the 

sea. Shakespeare elsewhere 
always uses the form ** mar- 
gent,” and we use “ margin.” 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Bk. 
IV., 0 . 9, has— 

“ By the flowrle maxQt 
Of afresh streame. I with tbai 

elfe did play.' 

Spenser and Tyndale also use 
the form ” margent.” 

70. “ The queen of the sky ” is 

” the wife of Jupiter” (line 
77), i.e. Juno. 

71. ” Whose watery arch and 
messenger am I.” Iris is the 
“ rainbow,” and was both 
attendant on Juno and mes- 
senger of the gods. 

74. “ her peacocks fly amain.” 
The peacock was sacred to 
J uno, and she is often repre- 
sented as drawn in a chariot 
by these birds. 

A7nam ^Skt full speed. Cf. 
2 Benry 71., V. i. 114, “Call 
hither Clifford ; bid him come 
amain" The word really 
means *‘with force,” and 
therefore is applicable to 
swiftness of flight. 

78, ” thy saffron wings.” C/. 
Phaer’s translation of Virgil 
(Bk IV.. ed. 1620)— 

“ Dame Rainbow down therfore 
with saffron wings of drop- 
ping Bhours. 

"Vt hose face a thonaand sundry 
hewes against >tann« 
denours, 

From h«aas|) ^etpendiog 
taxnt '* 


This is Virgil’s •*croceis 
pennii ” (iBn IV., 700) 

80. “ Thy blue bow.” Iris is 
again called bliu in Troilus 
and Cressida, I. iii. 880 — 

“ And make him fall 
Hii crest that prouder than blue 
Irut bendrt.^' 

81. *' lly bosky acres,” i.e, 

“ woody,” only used certainly 
by Shakespeare in this one 
passage. (See Glossary,) 

81. ” unshrubb’d down," t.e.^not 
planted with shrubs. A very 
pronounced example of 
Shakespeare’s coinage of 
verbs out of nouns. 

86. “And some donation freely 
to estate," i.e. to give liber- 
ally. But the word may 
very well be used, as it gen- 
erally is in Shakespeare, with 
verbs implying a gift, in the 
ordinary sense of ” readily,” 
“ gladly.” Fox estate (another 
noun used as a verb, but 
always in the infinitive in 
Shakespeare), Cf. As You 
Like It, V. ii. 18—" And all 
the revenue that was Sir 
Howland’s will 1 estate upon 
you.” 

89. “The means that dusky Dii 

my daughter got,” i.e. the 
means that got my daughter 
(Proserpine), for dusky DU 
(Pluto, god of ths nether 
world), 

90. “Her and her blind boy’s 

scandaTd company.” The 
blind boy is Cupid. We still 
say, ** Love is Wind,” 8ccm- 
dal occurs elsewhere three 
times in Shakeepeare, as a 
verb in the sense of “to 
defamo,” “ to bring ii^to dU- 
graof.” 
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C/. Cymbelinet III. iv. 62 
— “ Slnon’e weeping did 
scandal many a holy tear/* 
The participle “ scandal' d ” 
here then means ** brought 
to disgrace/’ and hence, as 
we say, “ disgraceful.” 

92. ** I met her deity/’ As we 

say “ her majesty,” her 
ladyship,” but Venus is a 
goddess, so Shakespeare 
uses “deity” for “goddess- 
ship,” which word is not 
found. 

93. “ Paphos ” {See Proper 
Names ] 

94. “ Dove-drawn.” The dove 

(Latin columba) was sacred 
to Venus. 

In Merchant of Venice, 
11. vi. 6, we have 
0 ten times faster Venus' 
pigeons fly 

To seal love's bonds new 
made ” 

And In Borneo and Juliet, II. 

V. 7 — “ Therefore do nimble- 
pinion’d doves draw love," 

101 “ High st queen of state.” 
So in V. i. 186, we have 
“Your eWst acquaintance ” 
for eldest. 

108. “my bounteous sister.” 
Geres, the goddess of agricul- 
ture, was the sister of Juno 
and Jupiter. 

110. “ foison plenty,” i.e, plenti- 
ful abundance. For foison 
C/. II. i. 158- 

For plenty as an adjec- 
tive c/. 1 Henry IV., II. iv. 
265, where the First Folio 
reads : “ If Beasons were as 
ImtU as Black-berries,” 
ut, as the reading of the 
First Quarto is “ plentiful,” 
and as Shakespeare elsewhere 
uses the adjectives “plenti- [ 


ful ” and “ plenteous,” would 
it not be much simpler to 
put a comma between foison 
and plenty, with the sense of 
abundance and plenty ? ” 
There are, at least, fourteen 
examples of the noun 
plenty in Shakespeare, and 
one of the plural plenties. 

119-120 “ May I be bold To thini 
these spinta ? ” t e. “ So bold 
as to think.” Cf. Julius 
Ccesar, III. i. 39-40— 

” Be not fond 
To think that Csesar bears such 
rebel blood.” 

Though we might, without 
supposing this double ellipse 
of “ so ” and “ as,” under- 
stand the sentence to mean 
“ (Jan it be that 1 am bold in 
thinking" i the infinitive 
form being used, as often, 
for the gerund 

121. “ Spirits which . . . T 
have from their confines 
call’d.” For confines in the 
sense of “ bounds to which 
they are confined,” and hence 
“district,” cf Bichard III., 
IV. iv. 3 — “ Here in these 
confines slily have I lurk’d.” 
The Latin fines is similarly 
used — first of “boundaries,” 
and secondarily of “ terri- 
tories,” “districts.” 

124. ** Sweet, now, silence I ” Mr, 
Wright says, “It would seem 
more natural that these 
words should be addressed to 
Miranda. If they are pro- 
perly assigned to Prospero,we 
should have expected that 
part of the previous speech 
would have been spoken by 
Miraftda.” But, surely, the 
words are addressed to 
Miranda, who Is (or, at any 
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t-ate, Prospero thinks she is) 
•iDont to echo Perdinand’s 
sentiment. Ferdinand speaks 
before Juno and Iris whisper. 
Now that they are doing so, 
Miranda is not to mar the 
Kpell,” 

128. the windring brooks,” 
Either for “winding” or 
“ wandering.” If for “ wind- 
ing ” we may, with Mr. 
Wright, compare “wilder- 
ness” for “wildness” in 
Measure for Measure, III, 

I. 142— 

•* yor such a warped slip of 
wilderness 

Ne’er issued from his blood ” 

The word may, however, 
have been coined by Shake- 
speare to cover the two ideas 
of “ winding” and “ wander- 
ing.” 

190. “ crisp channels.” Crisp hare 
may either mean “ winding ” 
fXjatin, crispus) or “ curled ” 
with the ripple of the water. 

The word is used in two 
other passages by Shake- 
speare, once of the “ Crisp 
head” of the Severn, and 
once of the “ Crisp heaven ” 
(io-crflled from the curled 
olouds.) And we also have 
(in Merchcmt of Venice, III. 

II. 92) crisped applied to 
“snaky golden locks.” So 
that the seoond explanation 
seems the more probable. 
And c/. Chaucer’s Knighte's 
Tale, 2167, “ His crispe heere 
like ringes was grouno.” 

186 . “ your rye straw hats put on.” 
It is a remarkable fact that 
straw hats are not men- 
tioned by English write-'s 
before the time •of Queen 
Elizabeth. Spenser has 
“Soma plaid with straws," 


Then we have the present 
passage, and in “ Complaint 
of a Lover,” 8, we read of a 
fickle maid wearing “ Upon 
her head a platted hive of 
straw" to preserve her com- 
plexion from the sun. In 
the reign of James I. we 
read of Lord William Howard 
paying three pounds six 
shillings — a large sum in 
those days — for two straw 
hats. And it was not till 
the reign of Queen Anne 
that “ Leghorn chips ” came 
into vogue, their popularity 
being brought about hj those 
famous beauties, the Misses 
Gunning. The ordinary 
straw hat of to-day is still 
generally made of rye-sir aw. 

142 . ” avoid, no more,” i. e, 
“Avaunt,” “he gone.' 
Generally transitive in 
Shakespeare, but used in- 
transitively eight limes, of 
which, six are in the im- 
perative, Cf. 2 Henry VI., I. 
iv. 43 — 

•* Descend to darkness, and the 
burning lake: 

False fiend, avoid I " 

144. “your father’s in some passion 

That works him strongly,” 
i.e, some emotion that greatly 
agitates him. We generally 
use "work upon" in this 
sense. But in V. i. 17 we 
have similarly, “ Your charm 
so strongly works ’em.” 

145. “ anger so distemper’d.” To 

distemper is properly to “ put 
out of temper,” i.e. out 
of moderation, and hence 
distemper'd here means 
distracted, discomposed, dis- 
ordered. Cf Twelfth Night, 
I. V 98, “You taste with a 
distemper'd appetite.” 


0 
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Ii6, “ You do look, niy eon, in a 
moved sort.” Sort in this 
sense of “manner” is very 
common in Shakespeare, but 
is always ft seeded by a pre- 
position^ of. Lovers Labour^s 
Losty V. li. 690, “ Will speak 
their mind In some other 

In . this play, II. i. 108, 
we have “ I mean, in a sort.** 

“In some sort ” if particu- 
larly frequent. 

155. “ insubstantial.” We, less 

correctly, say “ unsubstan- 
tial,” which form appears 
twice in Shakespeare, 
whereas insubstantial does 
not occur elsewhere in his 
works. 

156. “ Leave not a rack behind.” 

The meaning of rack here 
has been much discussed. 
It is generally taken to mean 
“ cloud,” though the passages 
where the word occurs seem 
rather to point to the mean- 
ing “ mass of cloud,** 

Bacon’s “Sylvrf Sylvarum,” 
Cent. II , 5 115, has “ The 
winds in the upper region 
(which move the clouds 
above, which we call the 
rack, and are not perceived 
below), pass without noise.” 

From this passage we 
might conclude that the 
rack, the upper and lighter 
clouds which are so “ rare ” 
as to be a mere “ vapour,” 
and thus invisible. Taken 
thus the word makes good 
sense, as the point is that 
“ nothing is left to be seen,” 
and, if “ the rack ” is in- 
visible, how much more so 
“not a rack.” 

But the other three pas- 
sages in Shakespeare where 


the word occurs do not bear 
out the idea of invisibility, 
for cf. Sonnot xxxiii 6 — 

“ Permit the basest clouds 
To ride with ugly rack on hia 
celestial face;” 

and Hamlet, II. ii. 606— 

**Bat, as we often see, against 
some storm, 

A silence in the heaTens, the 
rack stand still ; *' 

and again, Antony and 
Cleopatra, IV. xiv. 10 — 

“That which is now a horse, 
even with a thought 
The rack dlslimns, and make^ 
it Indistinct,” 

where Antony is eomparing 
animals with clouds. Still, 
any sort of cloud is unsub- 
stantial, and not a rack” 
might still mean “nothing 
visible.” Still, I cannot help 
thinking that Shakespeare 
wrote “ t.>* tck , ” the whole 
vanished vithout leaving 
anything to ihov whither 
it had gone. Others suggest 
“wrack” or “wreck,” but 
this does not make good sense, 
as visionary objects, whe>i 
they melt away could not be 
expected to leave a wreck ” 
behind. 

156-6. The “ cloud-capp’d towers 
Leave not a rack behind.” 
On the whole of this pas- 
sage, Steevens — and other 
commentators who seem to 
regard Shakespeare as a mere 
compiler, a man without a 
thought of his own — suggests 
that it is an imitation by 
Shakespeare of “The Tragedie 
of^ Darius,” written ^7 
William Alexander, after- 
wards Earl of Stirling, and 
origSially published at Edin- 
burgh in 1603. See the 
Introduction, pp. viii., xi, 
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157. “ OTir little life Ib rounded 
with a sleep.” Bounded is 
here employed, as usually by 
Shakespeare, in the sense 
of “surrounded,” “encom- 
passed ” Sleep IS all around 
and about ns. we are con- 
tinually engulfed, as it were, 
by this surrounding sleep. 
Cf. the line: — “the daily 
rounds the common task.” 
Or rounded with a sleep may 
mean that “the beginning 
and end of life is sleep.” 

Compare Julius Ceesar, V. 
iii. 23-4— 

“ This day I breathed first : time 
is come round 

And where I did begin, there 
shall I end,” 

i.e. “ the circle of life is 
completed." 

We still talk of rounding 
a thing off” in the sense of 
“ finishing it.” 

164. “ Come with a thought,” t.s. 
as quick as thought, cf line 
43, “ With a twink.” 

166. “We must prepare to meet 
with Caliban.” Just as 
“encounter” was usfed 
simply for “ meet with ” here 
conversely, we have meet 
with in the sense of “ en- 
counter as an enemy.” Cf. 
2 Henry IF., II. iii. 48, “I 
must go and meet with danger 
there.” 

1G7 “when I presented Ceres.” 
For present in this sense of 
“represent,” c/. Much Ado 
About Nothing^ III. iii, 79, 
“ You are to present the 
prince’s own person.” This 
use of the word is very 
frequent in Shakespeare. 

180. “goes,” for “ gorse,” neither 
of which words are found 
elsewhere in Sliakespeare. 
In many western counties 
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gorse is pronounced “goss” ; 
and “force” and “toss” 
in the Lake District are Doth 
used for a waterfall. 

182. “the filthy-mantled pool,” i.e. 
covered with filth as with 
a mantle. For the verb 
“mantle” cf* Merchant of 
Venice, 1. L 89 — 

** There are a sort of men wbose 
visages 

Do cream and mantle like a 
standing pool," 

and for the noun in the sense 
of the scum on stagnant 
water cf. King Lear, III. iv. 
139— 

“Poor Tom: that eats the 
swimming frog . . . 

Drinks the green mountle of the 
standing pool." 

184. “ the foul lake O’erstunk 
their feet.” This disagree- 
able word does not occur 
elsewhere in Shakespeare, It 
is generally taken in the sense 
of “ smelt worse than ” But 
it seems more consistent with 
Shakespeare’s use of such 
compounds to take it to mean 
literally “ stank over their 
feet,” with the added idea of 
preventing the smell from 
their feet from rising. Cf. 
Hamlet, II ii. 284, “ O'ersiaed 
with coagulate gore,” i.e, 
smeared over as with size. 

Conjectures for feet are 
“fear” and “fell” (in the 
sense of skin). 

Might Shakespeare not 
have written O'ersunk in the 
sense of “ did more than 
sink (i.e. cover) merely their 
feat”? 

184. “ This was well done, my 
bird.” Bird is often used 
by Shakespeare as a term of 
endearment. 
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C/. Borneo and Juliet^ II. 
il. 183, “ I would I were thy 
hvrdy* and Hamlet^ I. v. 116, 
“ Hillo, ho, ho, boy 1 Come, 
hwd, come I ” 

And in V. i. 317 we have 
** My Ariel, chick I ** 

18T. ** 1\ ir stale to catch these 
thieves.” A stale was origi- 
nally a bird used to decoy 
other birds to destruction. 

Shakespeare uses the word 
again in this sense of ” a 
decoy ” in Taming of the 
Shrew, III. i. 90, '‘To cast 
thy wandering eyes on every 
staleT The word is also used 
by Shakespeare in the sense 
of a “ laughing stock ” For 
stale in the sense of decoy 
c/. Holinshed’s History of 
Scotland (1547), “The laird 
of Drumlanng lieng all this 
while in ambush with seuen 
hundred men, forbeare to 
breake out to giue anie charge 
vpon hiB enemies, least the 
earle of Lennox had kept a 
stale behind ; ” and Spenser’s 
Faerie Qiieene, Bk. IL, c. 1 — 
“Still as h6 went, he claftie 
sinlett did lay. 

With cunning traynes him to 
entrap un wares.” 

189. “On whose nature Nurture 
can never stick,” i.e. “ good 
breeding.” The noun is only 
used by Shakespeare in one 
other passage, where it has 
the same meaning As You 
Like It, II. vii. ^7, “Yet am 
I inland bred. And know 
some nurture.*^ BUnurtured 
in the sense of “ill-bred” 
occurs twice in Shakespeare. 

198. “ Come, hAng them on this 
line.” As in V. i. 10 we have 
“In the iiwe-grove ” [i.e. lime- 
grove), most commentators 
regard line here as equivalent 
to “ lime tree ” or “ linden,” 


but it must be noted that 
most of tho later editions 
read “ lime-grove,'* so that it 
may be better to take the 
word line herein its common 
meaning of “ clothes-line ” 

194, “ that the blind mole may not 
Hear a footfall.” This, of 
course, refers to Prosuero, 
who IS supposed to be asleep 
and therefore blind like the 
mole. 

In the three other passages 
in Shakespeare where the 
“mole” is mentioned (twice 
with the adjective blind) 
the word is used conteinpt- 
uously. This is surely the 
idea here also, without any 
reference to the quick hearing 
of the mole, though Halliwel] 
(who is followed by many 
commentators) thinks it 
necessary to quote Topsell’s 
“ History of Pour-footec 
Beasts” (1608), “ These moles 
have no eares, and yet thej 
hears in the earth more 
nimbly and perfectly than 
men can above the same, for 
at every step or small noiee 
and almost breathing, they 
are terrified and run awav ” 

The mole has no' external 
ears, though its sense of 
hearing is strongly developed 
Its eyes are extremely small, 
with a nearly globular lens 
and a minute optic nerve, 
and are at any rate sensitive 
to light. 

197. “ Your fairy . . . has done 
little better than played the 
Jack.” Flayed is used loosely 
for play. 

Played the Jack is ex- 
plained either (1) “ played the 
fool^ or knave,” with which 
compare Much Ado About 
Nothing, I. i. 186, “ Do you 
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play the flouting Jack, to tell 
U8 Cupid 18 a good harefiuder, 
and Vulcan a rare carpenter,” 
where the phrase obviously 
means “ play the fool with,” 
“ deceive us.” 

Cf. Ball in Strype, 
“ Iklemoriala Queen Mary” 
(1553), “Then sleppeth forth 
Sir Laurence Loiterer and he 
plays Jack monkey at the 
altar, with his turns and 
half turns (he means, in 
regard of the many cere- 
monious postures then used) 
and an hundred toys more.” 
And Chaucer’s “The Millere’s 
Tale,” 3708, has “Go fro 
window, jac&e-/ooi, she said,” 
and we still use “jackanapes” 
in the sense of a fool. 
Moreover the Jack was then, 
as now, the knave In packs 
of cards. 

Or (2) it may be a refer- 
ence to the Jack o' Lantern, 
or Will o’ the Wisp, “by 
which travellers are decoyed 
into the mire.” 

As the word Jack is gener- 
ally used in Shakespeare as 
“ a term of contempt for 
saucy and paltry or silly 
fellows,” the former explana- 
tion seems the more probable. 

203. “ the prize . . . Shall 

hoodwink this mischance ” 
As to hoodwink in Shake- 
speare elsewhere means to 
“ blindfold,” it probably here 
means “ render harmless,” as 
people are when blindfolded. 

Others take it to mean 
“cover,” as to “ blindfold ” is 
to cover the eyes. The sense 
will then be “ make ns lose 
sight of this mischance ” 

But when you “ blindfold” 
a person you don’t make him 
be lost sight o/, you make 
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him lose sight of other things, 
which would be nonsense as 
applied to “ this mischance.” 

220. “ 0 King Stephano, 0 peer 
. . . look what a ward- 

robe here is for thee.” Cf. 
Othello, II. lii. 92 — 

•‘King Stephen was a worthy 
peer, 

His breeches cost him but i 
crown , 

He held them sixpence all too 
dear, 

With that be call'd the tailor 
lown ” 

And a second stanza follows. 

This song is printed in 
Percy’s “ iieliques,” under 
the title of “ Take thy old 
cloak about thee.” Wardrobe, 
strictly a receptacle for 
clothes, has long been used 
for the clothes themselves, 
and old clothes dealers to- 
day always euphemistically 
call themselves “ Wardrobe 
Dealers,” 

223, ” it is but trash.” Similarly, 

Prospero had called the 
garments trumpery.’* 

224. “ we know what belongs to a 

frippery,” i e. an old clothes* 
shop. {See Glossary.) 

Cf. Monsieur de Olive, a 
comedy, by Chapman (1606), 
“ Passing yesterday by the 
frippery, I spied two of them 
hanging out at a stall, with 
a gam bred thrust from 
shoulder to shoulder.*’ 

And Strype, in the “ Life of 
Stowe,” says, “ these frippers 
lived in Birchin Lane and 
Oornhill.” 

Cf also Ben Jonson’s 
** Every Man inhisHumour,” 
Act I., sc. 2 ; — “ Or dost 
thou think us all Jewes that 
inhabit there, yet? If thou 
dost, come over, and but see 
our jfripperie ; change an old 
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siiirt, for a whole smock, 
with us.” 

The word does not occur 
elsewhere in Shakespeare. 

280. “To dote thus on such 
luggage.” Used contemp- 
tuously in the sense of some- 
thing cumbersome to be 
lugged. Cf. V. i. 299, 
“ Bestow your luggage where 
you found it.” Similarly, a 
woman is spoken of con- 
temptuously as “ you 6agr- 
gage,"' 

230. Let’s alone, i.e. Let us go 
alone and leave Trinculo 
behind with the “ luggage,” 
the verb of motion being 
omitted. 

But Shakespeare, perhaps, 
wrote “ Let 's along,” the 
verb of motion still being 
omitted, and this is more in 
keeping with the context. 
Other conjectures are ” Let 
it alone,” and “Let ’t alone,” 
for which compare line 223. 

285. ” Now is the jerkin under the 
line . , . you are like to 
lose your hair and prove a 
bald jerkin." This is un- 
doubtedly a play on the 
word Line in the meaning of 
the equator, and nothing to 
do with tennis as has been 
suggested. All sorts of tncks 
are played upon people when 
“ crossing the line,” of which 
shaving the head is one of 
the commonest. 

Steevens says, “An allu- 
sion to what often happens 
to people who pass the line 
(i.e, the equator). The violent 
fevers they contract in that 
hot climate make them lose 
their hair.” 

336. “you are like to lose.” 
LiJte is more common than 
“ Ekely,” both for the adverb 


and adjective, in Shakes- 
peare. 

238. Do, do. Either a term of 
encouragement *» “ go on,” 
a sort of applause for 
Stephauo's pun, or a reitera- 
tion of Stephano’s “ Be you 
quiet," which seoms more 
probable. 

238. “we steal byline and level.” 
Another play on the word 
line m the sense in which 
we use line as attached to a 
plummet, or as a string 
serving for a ruler. Hence, 
metaphorically, the phrase 
**“ according to rule,” 
“ methodically." The line 
and level are used by car- 
penters to get straight edges 
and perpendiculars. 

245. “ put some lime upon your 
fingers," i.e. bird-lime, as in 
Macbeth, IV. n. 34, “Poor 
bird I thou ’dbt never fear 
the net or lime,” 

2i8. “ And all be turned to 
barnacles.” Barnacles (the 
word is only used here 
by Shakespeare) are gener- 
ally taken here to mean a 
spocies of goose, fabulously 
supposed to grow from the 
Barnakle tree, especially in 
the north of Scotland and 
the Orkney Islands, first in 
the form of shell-fiah, but 
which after falling Into the 
water became fowls called 
Barnakles, or, as they were 
called in the north of Eng- 
land, “ Brant Geeee" and, in 
Lancashire, “ Tree Geese.” 

For this sense of the word, 
cf. Gerardos** Herbal ” (1597), 
p. 191, where there is a 
chapter “ Of the Goose Tree, 
Barnakle Tree, or the tree 
beai;pg Geese,” part ot which 
Is quoted by Mr. Wright and 
others. 
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0/. also Hakluyt’s “Voy- 
ages” (1599), “There stand 
certain trees upon the shore 
of the Irish Sea, having fruit 
like unto a gourd, which 
doe fall into the water, 
and become birds called 
Bemacles.'* 

And Butler’s “ Hudibras” 
(1678), “As barnacles turn 
Boland geese in th’ islands of 
the Orcades.” 

Again, Hall in his “Vir- 
gidemiarum” (1697-8), Bk. 
IV., Sat. 2, has 

’‘The Scottish barnacle, if I 
might choose, 

That of a worme doth waxe a 
winged goose,” 

and Marston in his “Male- 
content ” (1604) 

“ like your Scotch haniacU, 
now a block. 

Instantly a woxxa, and pre- 
sently a great goose." 

Pennant (1726-1798) has: 
“ BerfiacU is the common 
name of the shell — Lepas 
anatifera. There are also 
bernacle geese — birds that, 
about two hundred years 
ago, were believed to be 
generated out of wood, or 
rather a species of shell that 
often adheres to the bottoms 
of ships, or fragments of 
them, and were called Tree 
Geese,” 

These ideas of a barnacle, 
•r shell-fish, turning into a 
goose may have suggested 
the word hamacue to Shake- 
speare as something liable 
to change, and, therefore, 
Caliban suggests that they 
will all be turned to hamacUt 
in the sense of “ something 
or other.” 

The modern meaning of 
barnacle is “ a^hell-fish com- 
monly found on the bottoms 


of ships, rocks and timber, 
below the surface of the sea.” 

249, “With foreheads villanous 
low,” i.e. villainously low, 
adjective for adverb. “ Low 
foreheads,” says Steevens, 
“ were anciently reckoned 
among deformities.” And to 
the present day they are 
considered a mark of weak 
intelligence and criminal 
instincts. 

Low foreheads are men- 
tioned by Shakespeare in 
two other passages ; Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, IV. iv. 
198 

“Ay, but her forehead’i low, 
and mine’s as high ; ” 

and Antony and Cleopatra, 

III. iii. 85 

“ Anti her forehead 
As low as she would wish it.” 

260. “ lay to your fingers,” i,e^ ply, 

apply vigorously. 

Knolle’s “ History of tb«j 
Turkea” has, “The great 
master . . . went himself 
unto the station, which was 
then hardly laid to by 
the Bassa Mustapha,” i.e. 
“ pressed,” “ attacked.” 

262. “go to, carry this.” A very 
common phrase in Shake- 
speare, expressive either of 
impatience, as here, or ex- 
hortation, cf V. i. 298, “ Go 
to ; away I ” 

261. aged cramps, cf. I. 11. 870, 

“ old cramps,” t.e. the cramps 
of old age, like the “ dry 
convulsions ” in the preceding 
line, which are the convul- 
sions of a withered up, sap- 
less body. 

262. pard » leopard or panther, c/. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, 
II, ii. 81, where, curiously 
anough, the oat o’ mountain 
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(though under the name of 
“ ounce ”) IB again associated 
with it : — 

** Be it otince^ or cat or bear 
Pard, or boar witb bristled 
hair.” 

262, cat o’ mountain. The cat 0 * 
mountain or ounce is any 
small animal of the leopard 
or panther tribe. 

Mr. Wright quotes Top- 
sell’s ** History of Four-foot^ 
Beasts,” p. 448, “ The 

greatest, therefore, they call 
panthers, as Bellunensis 
writeth. The second they 
call Pardals, and the third, 
least of all, they call Leopards, 
which for the same cause in 
England is called a Cat of 
the Mountain" and Florio’s 
“New Worlde of Words,” 
“ Onza an ounce weight. 
A.lso a beast called an ounce, 
or cat of mountaine" 

In Gifiord’s “ Disc. Relig.” 
(1598), we haye “ The black 
Moore cannot change his 
hew, nor the cat of the moun- 
tain her spots.” 

264. “at this hour Lies at my 
mercy all mine enemies.” For 
other examples and explana- 
tion of singular verb with 
plural subject eee Qram- 
matical Notes. 

ACT V. 

S 0 X N B !• 

8; “time Goes upright with his 
carriage,” t.e. burden. Pros- 
pero means that things are 
going on all right. The 
word carriage formerly meant 
“ that which is carried ” as 
well as “ that which carries,” 
and “ the act of carrying.” 

Of. Merry Wives of Windsor, 
XI, li. 179, ” 1 have a bag of 
money here troubles me; if 


you will help to bear it, Sir 
John, take all, or half, for 
easing me of the carnage" 

And in the Authorized 
Version, Acts xxi. 15, “ We 
took up our carriages ” (R. V, 
baggage), and Judges xviii. 
21, “So they turned and 
departed, and put the little 
ones and the cattle and the 
carnage before them,” again 
equivalent to “ baggage.” 

4, “ On the sixth hour,” t e. as 
we say, it is on the stroke of 
six, about to strike six ; and, 
colloquially, we still say, “ It’s 
just on six,” and “ It’s just 
on time ” (t.e. time is just 
up). 

7. “ How fares the king and *s 

followers ? ” Singular verb 
with plural subject following. 
{See Qrammatical Notes.) 

8. ” as you gave in charge,” t.e, 

commanded. This phrase 
occurs five times in Shake- 
speare, cf. 3 Eenry VL. IV. i. 
82, “ And Warwick, doing 
what you gave in charge" 

10. “ which weather-fends your 

cell,” i.e. protects from the 
rough weather. Strangely 
enough fend for “defend” 
does not occur elsewhere in 
Shakespeare. 

11 . *• They cannot budge till your 

release, i,e, they cannot stir 
till you release them. 

The word release Is now 
used passively in the sense of 
“being released,” and the 
later folios read “ till you 
release.” The word does not 
occur elsewhere In Shake- 
speare as a noun, but cf note 
on “ carriage ” In line 8, 
where the converse use is 
seen, and in line 25, “ Though 
with tEeir high wrongs I am 
struck to the quick,” we 
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have “ wrongs ” used actively 
in the sense of the wrongs 
they have done^ not, as we 
always use the word now, m 
the sense of wrongs suffered, 

16. “ But chiefly him that yon 
term’d,’* etc. Strict gram- 
mar requires he, as being the 
subject to “ abides ” under- 
stood. In IV. L 216, we had 
the converse of this, via. ** I ” 
for “me” governed by 
“ make.” 

C/. Antony and Cleopatra t 
III. i. 15, “When him we 
serve’s away.” 

21. “Hast thou ... a touch?” 
Touch in this sense of 
affection, feeling, sensation, 
is frequent in Shakespeare, 
Cf. Richard III , 1. ii 71- 
“ No beast so fieri e but knows 
some touch of pity ” ; and 
Macbeth, IV ii. 9 — “he 
wants the natural touch ” ; 
and the oft-quoted Troilus 
and Cresstda, III. iii. 175 — 
“ One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin," th<jugh 
here the word perhaps rather 
means “trait.” Though we 
do not use the noun touch 
quite in this sense now, yet 
the meaning survives in 
the adjective touching i.e. 
affecting our sensibilities.” 

23-4, “myself . . . that relish all 
as sharply, Passion as they.” 
If the comma be retained 
after sharply, as in the 
First and Second Polios, then 
passwn IS an intransitive 
verb in the sense of “ feel 
emotion,” for which cf Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, IV, 

iv. 172— 

* Madam, ‘twas Ariadne pa«- 
Siontng ^ 

For Theseua’penury and unjust 
flight” 


But it seems more natural 
to omit the comma, as is 
done in the Third and Fourth 
Polios All will then be 
an adverb in the sense of 
** quite,” and passion & 
noun governed by “ relish,” 
and with the meaning 
“ emotion.” The meaning of 
the passage is the same in 
either case, viz. that 
Prospero feels joys and 
sorrows just like they do. 

23-4. “ shall not myself, one 
of their kind, be kmdlie? 
moved?” There is a alight 
play on the two word* kind 
and kindlier, and kvruUier 
will mean “ more in k«epmg 
with that kind of which 1 
am one,” i.e. “more natur- 
ally,” though -it may also 
mean as well “ more benevo- 
lently,” as we use the word 
now. 

There is a similar play on 
these two meanings of kind 
in King Lear, I. v. 16 — 
“ Thy other daughter will 
use thee kindly,*" 

25. “ with their high wrongs 1 am 
struck to the quick.” We 
should now say deep rathoi’ 
than high. Similarly, tho 
Latin altm means both 
“ high ” and “ deep.’* 

Por high in the 
of “exceeding the cominoii 
measure,” cf. IX. i. 241 , “ bo 
high a hope ; ” III. iii. 68, 
“ my high charms work ; ” 
and V. i. 177, “a most 
miracle.” 

33-67. It has been pointed out by 
Warburton, Malone and 
others that this speech of 
Prospero’s resembles Gold- 
ing’s “ Translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses " (1576), VII, 
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197“219, which probably 
Shakespeare had read, though 
a eomparisoxi ol the two 
passages oertaixdy does not 
warrant Fanner’s remark, 
“ Shakespeare hath closely 
followed it” (i, 0 . Golding’s 
translation). 

The lines are as follows : — 

•* Xe avret and windes, ye elves 
of hills, of brooks, of woodes 
alone. 

Of standing lakes, and of the 
night, approache ye everych 
one. 

Through help of 'vrhom {the 
crooked bankea much won- 
dering at the thing) 

I have compelled streams to run 
olean backward to their 
spring. 

By charms 1 make the calm sea 
rough, and make the rough 
seas playne, 

And cover all the skle with 
clouds, and chase them 
thence again. 

By ohannea 1 raise and lay the 
windea, and burst the viper's 

Jaw. 

And from the bowels of the 
earth both stonsa and trees 
do draw. 

Whole woods and forrests I 
remove, I make the moun- 
tams shake, 

And even the earth Itself to 
groan and fearfully to 

a uake. 

1 up dead men from their 
graves, and thee, O light- 
some moone, 

I darken oft, though beaten 
brass abate thy peril sooue. 
Our sorcerie dimmea the morn- 
ing faixe, and darks ths sun 
at noone. 

The flaming breath of flerie 
bullea ye quenched for my i 
sake, I 

And caused their unwieldy ' 
neokes the bended yoke to 
take. 

Among the earth-bred brothers 
you a mortal warre did set, 
And brought asleep the dragon j 
fell, whose eyes were never | 
shot" 

14, “with printleai foot,” ♦,#. 
“leaving no trace.” 


So Milton’s Comm, 897 — 
“Whilst from off the waters 
fleeb- 

Thus I set my printless feet, 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 
That bends not as I tread.” 

87. “the green sour ringlets.” 
These are what we now call 
“ fairy rings ” or “ fairy 
circles,” and were supposed 
to be caused by the dancing 
of fairies, though they are 
really caused by fungi. 

In Midsummer NighVs 
Dream, II. i. 86, Titania (the 
Queen of the Fairies) speaks 
of dancing “our ringlets to 
the whistling wind.” 

41. “ Weak masters though ye be.” 
This has been explained by 
Blacks tone as meaning, “Ye 
are powerful auxiliaries, but 
weak if left to yourselves,” 
and most editors adopt this 
explanation. But surely it is 
simpler to take mastirs in 
the natural sense of “little 
fellows.” A master is a 
“ little mi8ter,”Again, Shake- 
speare often uses the phrase 
my masters in addressing 
familiarly comrades, fellows, 
or any present, e.p, 3 Henry 
YL, I. iii. 1, where the First 
Petitioner, addressing his 
fellow-petitioners, says, “ My 
masters, let's stand close.” 
We say “sirs” in the same 
sense, without implying any 
idea of superiority. So that 
we may regard weah masters 
here as either “weak little 
fellows” or “weak sirs” 
without ths added idea of 
“little.” 

43. “the azured vault.” This 
participle formed from the 
adjective occurs again in 
Cymbelinst IT. ii. SM, “ the 
arured harebell, like thy 
veins," r 

Shakespeare frequently 
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makes gimilax participles 
from nouDB, but not often 
from adjeotiyes. 

Tlie participle ‘‘million’d/* 
wbich ii found In Sonnet 
oxv. 5 — 

“But reokoniug Time, whose 
milium' d acoideuta 
Creep in 'twtxt vowi,” 
is generally quoted •as par- 
allel. But millton^d here 
is not for “ million/’ but for 
“millionfold/* i.e. innumer- 
able, and is also rather formed 
from the noun ** million ” 
than from the numeral ad- 
jeciivet as in Shakespeare 
** million ” is always used as 
a noun, generally preceded 
by the article, and frequently 
followed by “of.” We still, 
however, make verbs of some 
adjectives, especially adjec- 
tives of colour, s.p. “ to 
blue,” “to black,” “to 
crimson,” and we have “to 
bettor,” “ to enable," “ to 
disable,” “ to endear,” all 
causative verbs, though in 
these latter the prefix per- 
haps destroys the parallel. 
However, In Chaucer’s Test 
0 / l/oue, Book II., we have — 
“In portraitures, storied with 
colours meddled, blacke, and 
other darke colours com- 
menden the golden and the 
asuTtd painture.” 

45. (I have) “rifted Jove’s stoift 
oak.” Wo should say riven. 

But Shakespeare has the 
verb to rift in another 
passage, Wim>ter*t Tale^ V. i. 
66, “I’ld shriek that even 
your ears should rift to hear 
me,” where the verb is used 
intransitively, but still in 
the sense of “burst” or 
” split,” both of which verbs 
we use transitively and 
Imtxansitivsly. 


Similarly Shakespeare uses 
the verb “rive” (participle 
both transitively 
and intransitively. 

47. “ and by the spurs pluck’d up.” 
Spurs is once again used 
figuratively by Shakespeare 
in the sense of “the shoots 
of roots,” Cymbelinef IV. ii. 
55— 

**I do note 

That grief and patience, rooted 
in him both, 

Mingle their spurs together.” 
This meaning of the word 
spuria probably derived from 
the “ spur” of a cock, which 
is a lateral projection. So a 
small mountain range pro- 
jecting laterally from a 
larger is called a spur. 

61. “ when I have required Some 
heavenly music.” Require in 
Elizabethan English, simply 
meant “ to ask for,” not with 
any idea of asking as a right. 

Cf. Henry 7IIL, 11. iv. 
144— 

“ In humblest manner I require 
your highness, 

That it shall please yon to 
declare.” 

And Tennyson’s “ Gardener’s 
Daughter,” 224, has the word' 
in the same sense — 

**Bequiring at her hand the 
greatest gift, 

A woman's heart, the heart of 
her I loved.” 

“Demand” was also used 
simply in the sense of “ ask,” 
as we see* in I, ii. 189, “ Well 
demanded.” 

55. “ Bury it certain fathomi in 
the earth.” Gertam pro- 
bably here in the indefinite 
sense of “ some,” for which 
oompmreMeasure for Measure, 
V. 1. 129, “ for certain words 
he spoke against your grace.” 
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But it might mo.in a 
denmU number of fa-thoms 
known to Prospero. The 
French certain is simi- 
larly used in both senses, 
though when definite it 
follows, when indefinite it 
precedes its noun, e.g. des 
nouveLles certaines = sure 
(definite) news, but de cer- 
taines nouveUes — some (in- 
definite] news 

SB, best comforter To an unsettled 
fancy,’* t.e. troubled imagina- 
tion. 

For unsettled in this 
sense c/. King Lear, III. iv, 
167, “ His wits begin to 
unsettle,^* i.e, to be dis- 
ordered ; and Winter^s Tale^ 
I, ii. 147, “ha seems some- 
thing unsettled'* 

And for fancy in the 
sense of “ imagination,” 
Midsutmner Night’s Dream, 
V. i. 26— 

“ All the story . . . 
Mora witnessetb than fancy's 
images.” 

69. “ thy brains — boil’d within thy 
skull.” 

Prospero is addressing 
Alonso. 

In Wmter*8 Tale, III iiL 
64, we again have boiled 
brains, “Would Etny but 
these boded brains of nine- 
teen and two-and-twenty 
hunt this weather?” And 
to-day we speak colloquially 
of a senseless-looking person 
as a “ boiled owl.” For the 
effect of “ boding ” is to take 
the goodness out of anythmg 
and to render it insipid 
The reading of the Polios 
was boil which does not 
make sense unless we read 
fancy’s ” for “ fancy,’* and 
then take “ cure ” as a noun, 
beginning a fresh sentence 
with “ Thy brains.” 


62. “ Holy Gonzalo.” Either 
“ venerable,*’ for which c/. 
Winter’s Tale, V i 170 — 

” You have a holy father, 
A gracefui KenLltirnau,” 

Or, in the modern sense of 
” pious.” 

64. “ Fall fellowly drops.** %.e. let 
fall syin pathetic drops. 

The word fellowly does 
not occur elsewhere in 
Shakespeare, but in Wtnter*$ 
Tale, 1. ii. 142, we have 
” Affection . . . with what’s 
unreal thou coactive art, and 
feUowest nothing,” t.e. 
” pairest with,” or “ art 
sympathetic with nothing.” 
And cf. Byron . Lnghsh 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
— “ A fellow-feeling makes us 
wondrous kind,” i,e, sym- 
pathy, union in feeling. 

66. ” their rising senses Begin to 
chabe the ignorant fumes ”, 
i.e. either “unconscious,” 
for which cf Measure for 
Measure, 11. ii. 119, “ Most 
ignorant of what he’s most 
assured, bis glassy essence ; ” 
or ” fumes producing ignor- 
ance,” or ” fumes of 
ignorance,” 

A somewhat similar use 
of an adjective is seen in 
IV. i. 261, “ Aged cramps,*' 
i.e. cramps of age, such as 
the aged have, and line 81 of 
this scene, “ the reasonable 
shore,** i.e, the shore of 
reason. 

69. “a loyal sir.** Sir In this 

sense of gentleman is com- 
mon in Shakespeare. Cf, 
Cymbeline, V. v. 145, ” A 
nobler sir ne’er lived.” 

70. ” I will thy graces Home,” 

i.e thoroughly 

We still use home in 
this sense in the phrases “ to 
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strike home” “ a home 
thrust,” and in Veamre for 
Measure, IV. m 148, 
Shaktispoare even has ” Ac- 
cuse him koine and home” 
The idea ib prohahly derived 
from regarding home as 
“the fitting destination,” 
hence to get a blow himie is 
to get It to Its proper place 

75. “ You, brother mine ” Note 
that Prospero, addressing his 
brother, changes from 
'*tkou” to “i/rm,” as he is 
addressing an equal. 

7n “ Blxpelled remoise and 
nature.” i.e. }>ity and natural 
feeling For remorse m 
thissenseofpjiy.c/. Merchant 
cf Vemce” IV i. 20, 
“Thou 'It show thy mercy 
and remorse.” 

77 “ Whose inward pinchea,” i.e. 
pangs Cf King Lear, II iv 
214, ” Necessity’s sharp 

finch ” Cf also line 74, for 
the verb pinch m the same 
sense, ” 'fibou art pinch'd 
for ’t.” We still say “the 
shoe pinches ” m the sense 
of “ hurls,” and cf Fox’s 
Martyrs, p 1495, Mary (1555), 
“ Hang therefore on this 
promise of God, who is an 
helper at a pinch, i.e. in 
trouble or pain. 

85. “I will disease me, i e. doS 
or unmask my disguise. 
The word is used again, 
Winter*s Tale, IV iv, 648, 
“Therefore disease thee 
instantly.” Shakespeare also 
has to “case ’’in the sense 
of to mask, 1 Henry lY., II. 
li. 55, “ Case ye, case ye ; on 
with your vizards.” The 
verb ” case ” is also used to- 
day with the meaning of to 
Bkin, especially in the phrase 
'* to case a hare.” 


For similar compounds 
with dis, cf. disbench (to 
drive Irom the seat), dis- 
branch (to pull off a tree), 
discaruiy (to thaw), dishabit 
(to dislodge), dishorn (to 
Btnp of hums), dismask (to 
divest of a mask), dispark 
(to make a park into a 
common), disvalue (to de- 
preciate), disvoiLch (to con- 
tradict), all of which occur 
in Shakespeare, but are not 
used now, and in all of which 
“ dis ” has a privative sense. 

86. ” As I was sometime Milan,” 
ie formerly Duk** of Milan. 
For sometime used thus, cf, 
Coriolanus, V. i 2, “which 
was sometime his general.' 
Both sometnue and sometimes 
are frequently used by 
Shakespeare m this sense of 
“formerly.” 

91. “ I do fly After summer.” II 
summer be retained, aftet 
must mean ” in pursuit of,” 
but The 'bald reads sunset 
which certainly makes better 
sense, especially if we 
punctuate with Capell, 
“ There 1 couch , when owls 
do cry, On the bat’s back, I 
do fly, etc., i e. At night, after 
sunset, I fly on the bat’s back. 

96. “ So, 80 , 80 ,” Ariel is attiring 
Prospero, and these words 
are expressive of the latter's 
approbation. 

Cf King Lear, III. vi, 90, 
“ Make no noise, make no 
noise: draw the curtains, 
So, so, sof* i.e. “that’s 
right 1 ” 

100. “ enforce them to this 
place,” i.e. “ force them to 
come ” Shakespeare does not 
elsewhere use enforce exactly 
in this sense, nor do we. 
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The word is now generally 
used simply with a direct 
object, e.p, “ to enforce a 
command,”' t.e. to use force 
to have it carried out. But 
Shakespeare generally uses 
the word with an object 
followed by an infinitive, e,g. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
I. ii, 63, “ inward joy enforced 
my heart to smile.” 

102, “ I drink the air.” Ariel uses 
this phrase to express the 
swiftness with which he will 
go and return. 

Johnson compares 2 Henry 
XT'., I. i. 47. “ He seem’d 

In running to devour the 
way,'' and Voss compares 
Catullus, XXXV. 7, “ vmm 
vorabit," Similarly ** carpere 
viam " was a common Latin 
phrase for ** to hasten.’* 

106. “ All torment, trouble, wonder 
and amazement Inhabits 
here.” The verb is singular, 
at the four subjects really 
form a singular idea. 

Except in two passages in 
Twelfth Night, where the 
word is usi^ . figuratively, 
inhabit is always intransi- 
tive in Shakespeare, though 
now it is* always transitive. 
Cf III. iii. 67, “ Where man 
doth not inhabit." 

113. ** Or some enchanted trifle to 
abuse me,*^ ue, phantom to 
deceive me. It seems a mis- 
take here to regard the word 
trifle by itself as equivalent 
to '* phantom,” as there is no 
parallel for such a use, but 
** an enchanted trifle ” is quite 
a natural periphrasis for ** a 
phantom.” (See Gloseary.) 

For abtue in the sense 
of ” deceive ” cf. Much Ado 
About Nothing, V. ii. 100, 
The prince and Claudio 
have been mightily eibmed" 


and As You Like It, III. v 
80— 

“ though all the world 
could see 

None could be so alnia'd in 
sight as he.” 

The old noun abmion simi- 
larly meant deception. Of 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
Bk. II., 0. 11— 

“ For by those ugly forms 
weren portray’d 

Foolish delights, and fond 
abustona. 

Which doe that sense besiege 
with light illusions.” 

The word is used in the 
same sense by Chaucer. 

117. ” An if this be at all,” Le. 

If this have a real exist- 
ence.” 

Shakespeare frequentlv 
uses to be as a principal verb 
in the sense of “to exist,” 
“ have existence.” Cf. Cym- 
beline, I. iv. 81, “the most 
precious diamond that is,” 
and III. iv. 148, “ which 
must not yet be but by self- 
danger,” and of. lines 122 
of this scene. 

118. “Thy Dukedom I resign. . 
Through the treachery of 
Antonio the Duchy of Milan 
had been made a flef of 
Naples, and Alonso now 
resigns his claim of sover- 
eignty over it. 

119* “ Pardon me my wrongs,” 
i.e. the wrongs done by me. 
Cf. line 11, “ Your release,” 
and 25, “ their high wrongs.” 

121. “Let me embrace thine age.” 
Abstract for concrete » 
“ thee, old man.” (See Gram- 
matical Notes for other 
examples.) 

128-4, “ You do yet taste 

Some subtilties o’ the vile,” 
i.e. eitperience deoejptions. 

For taste in tma sense, 
c/. Michard IL, m. ii. 176, 
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“ foel want, ta$t6 grief ” 
Similarly to-day we use such 
phrases as “ to have a taste 
of the whip.” 

On the word subtilties 
Steepens remarks : “ A phrase 
adopted from ancient cookery 
and confectionery, When a 
dish was so contrived as to 
appear unlike what it really 
was, they called it a su dlety. 
Dragons, castles, trees, etc., 
made out of sugar, had the 
like denomination. Frois- 
sart complains much of this 
practice, which often led him 
into mistakes at dinner.” 

In Sonnet cxxxviii, i, we 
have “ Unlearned in the 
world’s false subtleties,''* And 
in Leland’s (1506-1552) ” Be 
Bebus Britannicis Collect- 
anea,” Inthron of Abp. 
Warham, we have the word 
in the sense of a cunning 
device, an artificial represen- 
tation — ” A subtiltie^ a kyng 
settying in a chayre with 
many lordes about hym, and 
oertayne knyghtes with other 
people standing at the barre.” 
The use of the verb ” taste ” 
in the preceding line makes 
such a term particularly 
appropriate here. 

127. “ I here could pluck his 
highness’ frown upon you.” 
To plucJCf as here, in the 
simple sense of ” draw,” 
without any idea of violence 
or force is common in Shake- 
speare. Cf. Macbeth, IV. 
iii. 119, “ Modest wisdom 
plucks me from over-credu- 
lous haste,” and Richard 
III,, IV. ii. 65, ” Sin will 
pluck on sin.” 

128. ” And justify ycsii traitors.” 

To justify in Shakespeare 
nearly always, as here, meant 


” to prove.” Cf, Winter's 
Tale, I. ii. 278, “Say’t and 
justify ’t,” To justify now 
rather means ” to prove 
to be just,” and hence to 
“ vindicate,” though in such 
phrases as “to justify an 
assertion,” our meaning is 
very similar to Shakespeare’s. 

129. ” No.” Either Prospero hears 
Sebastian’s aside, or, more 
probably, he is in a word 
repeating what he has just 
•aid, ” I will tell no tales.” 

136 “ who three hours since Were 
wrecked upon this shore.” 
(See Introduction, p 139.) 

139. ” I am woe for ’t, sir,” i,e, 
sorry. There are three other 
passages in Shakespeare 
where woe is used as an 
adjective. Cf. Antony and 
Cleopatra, IV. xiv. 133, 
” Woe, woe are we.” 

But I am woe might easily 
spring from the phrase woe 
is me,** which is used now, 
and which occurs in the 
Authorised Version, Psalm 
cxx. 5. And similarly in I. ii. 
367, we had ” thou’rt best ” 
for ” it were (or is) best for 
thee.” 

Yet woe is used as an 
adjective by Chaucer and 
Spenser. Cf. The Wife of 
Bath's Tale, 6496 — 

“ Wo was the knight, and aorwe- 
fully he siketh "(t.e slgheth) 

and Faerie Queene, Bk. II., 
c. 8-— 

” And looking np, when as his 
shield he lak 

And sword saw not, he wexad 
wondrous tvoe,' 

and Dryden, also in The 
Wife of Bath's Tale, has — 

” Woe was the knight at this 
severe command.” 
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145. ** As great to me as late,” an 
elliptical expression = *‘as 
great as yours, and has hap- 
pened to me as recently.” 

For late in this sense of 
“recent,” cf. Bichard 11. ^ 
III. ii. 3, “ Your late tossing 
on the seas.” And we still 
use “ of late ” and “ lately ” 
in the sense of “ recently.” 

154-5. “ these lords at this en- 
counter do 80 much admire.” 
Admire, in Elizabethan Eng- 
lish, always meant simply 
“ regard with wonder” with- 
out any idea of approbation. 
Shakespeare often uses it 
Intransitively as here. 

Cf. Twelfth Night, III. iv. 
165, “ Wonder not, nor 

admire not in thy mind.” 

In Latin both mirari and 
admtrart meant to “wonder,” 
and were used both transi- 
tively and intransitively To 
admire is now always transi- 
tive, though to “wonder” is 
intransitive. 

159. that very duke Which was* 
thrust forth of Milan, who i 
most strangely . , was ! 
landed.” Note the change 
of relatives : perhaps diike 
may be regarded as ante- 
cedent to which*" and “I” 
to “ who.*' 

174. “ for a score of kingdoms you 
should wrangle,” i.e. you 
might be allowed to wrangle 
if we were playing for twenty 
kingdoms (without going so 
far as to be playing for the 
whole world ”). 

, There is perhaps a play on 
the other meaning of 
score, VIZ, a “ reckoning 
kept by notches ” ; it woulu 
then mean that each notch, 
or score, or, as we say, stake, 
was a kingdom. If they 
were playing for a stake of 


a kingdom a game Miranda 
would call his cheating fair, 
186, “Your eld’st acquaintance,” 
i,e. “ oldest,” or as we should 
gay, “ longest.” 

For the monosyllabic 
superlative cf. IV. i. 101 — 
high'st. We always use 
eldest in the meaning of 
“ born before others ” Bnt 
Shakespeare frequently uses 
elder and eldest where we 
should use “older” and 
“ oldest.” Cf. Hamlet, III, 
iii. 37 — “ It hath the primal 
eldest curse upon ’t, a 
brother’s murder.” 

199-200. “ Let us not burden our 
remembrances with A heavi- 
ness that IS gone.” This is 
the reading of the Folios, and 
affords another example of 
Shakespeare’s use of abstract 
nouns in the plural, but Pope 
and others read remem- 
brance. Heaviness — grief. 

For heaviness in this sense 
cf. Richard 11., II. ii. 1-4 — 
“Madam, your majesty is too 
much sad 

You promis’d when you 
parted with the king. 

To lay aside life-harming 
heamneg^, 

And entertain a cheerful dis- 
position " 

It is to be noticed that the 
word generally bears this 
aignification in Shakespeare, 
and 18 always used figura- 
tively, i.e. never of literal 
weight. In I. ii. 308 we have 
the word in the sense of 
“drowsiness.” We still use 
the adjective heavy in the 
sense of sorrowful when we 
speak of the heart being 
heavy. And Shakespeare 
also uses the adverb heavily 
in the sense of mournfully, 
cf. Sonnet XXX. 10 — “ And 
hcamly teU o’er the sad 
aooonnt.” 
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200. “ I have inly wept,” i.e. ” in- 
wardly.” 

Shakespeare only once 
elsewhere uses inly as an 
adverb. Henry IV. 

Chorus 24 — 

“Sit patiently and xnly rumi- 
nate 

The morning’s danger.*' 

226. “ My tricksy spirit,” i.e, full 
of tricks and devices. 

Shakespeare uses the word 
only once elsewhere, Mer- 
chant of Venice, III v. 74 — 

»* J do know a many fools - . 

Garnished like him that for a 
tricksy word, 

Defy the matter." 

Cf» Warner’s Albion' % 

England, Bk. VI., c. 31 — 

" There was a tricksie girl I wot 
Albeit clad in grey, 

As peart as bird, as stiaite at 
boult, 

As fresh as flowers In May." 

228. “ they strengthen From 

strange to stranger,” i.e. 
grow stronger and stronger. 
Elsewhere always used trans- 
tively by Shakespeare in the 
sense of ” to make stronger.” 

236. ” we, in all her trim, freshly 
beheld.” Either ” in an un- 
impaired state ” or ” anew,” 
” again,” for which latter 
Bense cf. Measure for Measure 
I. ii. 175 — ” Puts the drowsy 
act freshly on me.” 

239. “ And were brought moping 
hither,” t.e. in a state of semi- 
unconsciousness, acting with- 
out thought. 

Shakespeare uses the word 
only twice elsewhere. The 
passage in Hamlet, where it 
occurs (III. iv.*' 81), points 
clearly to the meaning of the 
word — 


" Eyes without feeling, feeling 
without sight 

Bars without hands or eyes, 
sniellitig sans all, 

Or< but a sickly part of one 
true K^use 
Could not so mope.” 

We now use the word 
rather in the sense of being 
out of spirits, but the follow- 
ing quotation bears out the 
older meaning of the word. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Bk. 
li. — 

"Daemoniao phrenzie, moap- 
xmj melancholie 
And moonstruck madness." 

And perhaps more striking is 
Bishop Hail’s (1574-1666) The 
Spiriiuall BedLeem, Sol. 29 
— “Here one mopishly 
stupid, and so fixed to his 
posture, as if he were a 
breathnig statue. 

244. “more than Nature was ever 
conduct of.” The abstract 
conduct for the concrete. 

Somewhat similar is our 
use of the noun " pass ” 
in the sense of a ticket which 
enables one to pass some- 
where, and " guide ” in the 
sense of “one who guides.” 

246-7. “ Bo not infest your mind 
with beating on The strange- 
ness of this mind,” i.e. Bo 
not worry your mind with 
pondering over, etc. 

Infest does not occur else- 
where in Shakespeare, but 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Bk. 
II., 0 . 1, has— 

“ For, all I seeke, Is but to bava 
red rest 

Tbe bitter pangs, that doth 
your hart xnjest." 

For beating in this sense 
c/. I. li. 176 and IV. i. 163, 
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^J48. “ Single, I’ll resolye yon . . . 
of,” i.e. When alone, I’ll let 
you know all about. C/. 
King Lear^ II. iv. 25 — 

'*Ee8olve me, with all modest 
haste, which way 

Thou mightest deserve, or 
they impose, this usage.” 

250 every These happen’d 
accidents,” i.e. every one of 
these events which have 
happened. This is the only 
passage where Shakespeare 
uses every like this. 

In As You Like Ity V. iv. 
178, he has ** every of this 
happy number,” and in 
Animy and Cleopatra^ I. ii. 
88 , “ every of your wishes.” 

In Winter’s Tale, II. iii. 85, 
each is similarly used, 
” At each his needless heav- 
ings.” 

For accidents In the 
sense of ” incidents,” 
” events,” c/. 305. 

Haggpen’d, We do not 
now use active participles as 
adjectives, but .in Latin 
deponent participles are so 
used, e.p. profectos servos 
vidi ” I saw the slaves who 
had set out,” 

255. *' Some few odd lads that you 
remember not.” Odd here 
has been taken to mean 
either “strange,” as now, or 
“ unnoticed.” But is it not 
rather a mere repetition of 
and in the same 

sense? 

We still say “ an odd one 
or two ” in the sense of some 
indefinite small number. 
And a shopkeeper sometimes 
“ knocks off the odd pence ” 
in a bill as being of small 
aooount, like these lads. 


256, “ Every man shift for all 
the rest,” etc. Of course 
Stephano, who is drunk, 
means the opposite : “ Every 
man shift for himself, and 
let no man take care for the 
rest” 

258. Coragio, i.e, courage. The 
word is Italian, and is there^ 
fore appropriate in the 
mouth of Stephano. 

It IS once again used by 
Shakespeare inAW’s Well That 
Ends Well, II, v, 96, where it 
is Parolles, a follower of 
Bertram, Count of Bousillon, 
who is speaking : “ Bravely, 
Coragio I ” In Florio’s Trans- 
lation of “ Montaigne” (1603) 
we have, “ You often cried 
Coragio, and called (Ja, 9a.” 

258. “ bully-monster,” i.e. “dash- 

ing monster,” ” spark of a 
monster,” of. Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, IV. ii. 19. 
“ Oh sweet hully Bottom I ” 

259. If these be true spies which 

I wear in my head, i.e. if I 
see aright. 

We use spy somewhat 
similarly in the word “ spy- 
glass,” though spy is 
there really a verb. 

For ” true ” in this sense 
of “honest” cf, v. 69 and 
268 below. And Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, “ a true man 
or a thief that gallops so ? ” 
And to-day we speak of a 
jury as “twelve good men 
and true” in the same sense. 

266. “ one of them Is a plain 
fish,” i.e, a mere fish, and 
nothing more. Just as we 
say “ this is the plain truth ”, 
“I sm plain John Brown,” 

Cf.f,Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
V. ii. 603, “Judas Macca- 
baeus dipt” is ^^plain Judas.’ 
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or j^lain may be for 
“plainly,” “is plainly a 
fish,” wiih which compare 
Love's Labour's Lost, V ii. 
567, “ My scutcheon plain de- 
clares tliat I am Alisander ” 

267. “ Mark but the badges of 
these men,” etc., i.t “ Mark 
what these men wear, and 
say if they are honest.” 

The badges are the 
stolen apparel, and there may 
be a reference to the silver 
badges worn by servants and 
engraved with the arms of 
their masters. 

270. “ and one so strong That 
could control the moon,”t.«. 
that she could control. 

For similar omission of 
personal pronoun cf. line 316 
below For witches’ power 
to affect the moon, cf. 

“ Golding’s Translation of 
Ovid,” where Medea says : 

“ and thee, 0 lightsome 
moon I darken oft, though 
beaten brass abate thy peril 
soon,” 

271 “ And deal in her command 
without her power.” This 
might mean, as Malone says, 

“ exercise the same influence 
as the moon, and act as her j 
vicegerent without being 
empotoered to do so ; but 
more probably, as Staunton 
lays, without her power 
means “ beyond or out of the 
range of her power.” 

We still use without 
somewhat in this sense when 
W8 say “ without the gates,” 
i,e. outside of the gates. And 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night's Dremm, IV. i. 168, 
has — 

Our intent 
Was to be gone from Athens, 

where we might 


Without the peril of the 
Athenian law,*’ 
i e. beyond. 

We also still use deal 
in, in this sense of “have 
to do with,” “ meddle with,” 
e.g, “ I don’t deal in matters 
of this sort,” 

279, •• And Trinoulo is reeling 
ripe,” i,e sufficiently far 
gone in drunkenness for 
reeling, ripe meaning “ in an 
advanced state.” 

Cf, Beaumont & Fletcher, 
“ Woman’s Prize,” I. L 
“ Being drunk and tumbling 
ripe, i.e, ready to tumble. 

280. “this grand liquor that hath 

gilded ’em.” A reference 
to the elixir (aurum potabile) 
of the old alchemists, which 
they claimed could restore 
youth and confer immor- 
tality. As this was made 
of gold, the word gilded 
which follows is appropriate. 
It probably means “made 
red in the face,” as drunkards 
are. 

Cf, Bape of Lucrece, 60 

“Beauty’s red, which virtue 
gave the golden age, 

To gild their silver cheeks.*' 

and King John, II. i. 816, 
“ Oilt with Frenchmen’s 
blood ; ” and Macbeth, II. ii. 
66, “ I’ll gild the faces of the 
grooms” (i,$, with blood). 

In Beaumont & Fletcher’s 
“The Chances,” IV. iii., the 
word seems actually to mean 
“ drunk ” : 

Duke : “ Is she not drunk, too ? " 

9 Con. : “A little gilded o’er, 
sir.” 

281. “ I shall not fear fly-blowing.” 

Butchers pickle meat to 
prevent it getting 
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386. **I&m . . . but a cramp.” 
We should probably say now 
a mass of cramps, i.e, con- 
Toisions or spasms. 

287, sirrah. This word, like our 
“ fellow,” is used in ad- 
dressing inferiors. It is very 
common indeed in Shake- 
speare, but IS only once used 
in addressing a woman, and 
is never used in the plural. 

2SS, ‘ ‘ I should have been a sore one. ’ ’ 
A play on the two meanings 
of sore; (a) oppressive 
(as in III. i, 11) ; (b) in 
pain. Shakespeare has the 
same play in 2 Henry VI., 
IV. vii. 9. 

297. ‘*And seek for grace,” i.e, 
either ” favour,” “ virtue,” 
or “mercy,” m all of which 
senses the word is frequent 
in Shakespeare. Perhaps 
even a combination of the 
three. 

308. “to see the nuptial.” Wo 
always say nuptials. 

In two passages in Shake- 
speare the Quartos read 
nuptials, the Folios 
nuptial. In this passage 
and two others the later 
Folios have nuptials, and 
the other old editions 
nuptial. In eight other 
passages all editions have 
nuptial. I’hus nuptial is the 
best authenticated form. 

310. “And thence retire me.” 
Words such as retire, repent, 
withdraw, and repose were 
formerly reflexive, as they are 
still in French, and have 
now become intransitive 
through the dropping of the 
reflexive pronoun 


In commercial language 
we still talk of retiring a 
bill.” But Shakespeare often 
uses retire intransitively. 


EPILOGUE. 

Many critics think this was not 
written by Shakespeare, and it is 
often ascribed to Ben Jonson. In 
the Polios it is printed on a page 
by itself. And tor “ Exeunt ” we 
should have expected “ Exeunt all 
but Prospero,” if this was really to 
follow. 

And the purpose of this Epilogue 
is totally different from that of the 
three other epilogues in Shake- 
speare’s plays As You Like It, 
2 Henry IV. and Henry VIII., and 
from the Chorus’ words at the end 
of Henry V. 

10. “With the help of your good 
hands,” i.e. applause, which 
would break the spell. Cf. 
IV. i. 69, “No tongue I all 
eyes I be silent 1 ” (so as not 
to break the spell) ; and 
IV. i. 124-7— 

“ Sweet, now, silence I 
Juno and Ceres whisper seri- 
ously , 

There’s something else to do ; 

hush, and be mate. 

Or else our spell %a marr’dj* 

16, “Unless I be relieved by 
prayer.” In Sbakeapeare’a 
time, at the end of a play a 
prayer for the sovereign was 
offered up, all kneeling. 

18, “ And frees all faults,” i.e. 
absolves, pardons. Cjf. Rape 
of Lucrece, 1208 — 

■ My life’s foul deed, my life’s 
fair end 
Shall free it.” 

And ^lamlet, V. ii. 253, “ Free 
me 80 far in your most 
generous thoughts.” 
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SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR ILLUSTRATED 
PROM THE PLAY. 

Ths Authors are indebted to Dr. Abbott* s Shakespearian Grammar** 
for numerous suggestions contained in this and the succeeding section, 

ADJECTIVES. 

AdjectiveB used m Adverbs. 

In Early English, adverbs were formed from adjectives by the 
addition of the suffix e (the mark of the dative). But this suffix, in 
common with others, was gradually dropped, and the adjective came 
thus to do duty for the adverb. Even adjectives which could never 
have formed adverbs by the addition of the suffix then came to be 
used as adverbs. Similarly, in French, adjectives are often used 
instead of adverbs, even where the corresponding adverb exists. Cf 
sentir bon^ mauvais = to smell nice, nasty, used rather than the 
adverbs bien and mal. We also at the present day use many 
adjectives adverbially, even when we have a corresponding adverb, s.g'. 
quick, slow, nice, etc. It may be noticed, however, that this usage 
is now practically confined to adjectives that are short and common. 
No one would think, for instance, of saying or writing “to deny 
categorical ** instead of “ to deny categorically** 

I. ii. 21 And thy no greater father = not. 

I. ii. 89 all dedicated *=» wholly, 

I, ii. 329 All exercise on thee, ie, “exercise their whole 
power.” 

I. ii. 829-80 thou shalt be pinch’d 

As thick as honeycomb {cf, our modern “ the 
blows fell thick and fast ” in this sense of 
“ numerously ”). 

I. ii. 409 And say what thou seest yond^ for “yonder.” 

I. ii, 421 Most sure, the goddess, for “ surely.” 

II- i, 20 you have spoken truer than you purposed « more 
truly. 

II, i. 204 Wondrous heavy = wonderfully. 

II. i. 280 Much feater than before =5 more gracefully. 

II, i. 822 sure, it was the roar == of a truth. 

III. i. 70 If I speak true — truly. 

lY. i. 249 With foreheads villanous low = villainously. 

Y, i. 24 be kindlier moved than thou == more kindly, i,e, 
more naturally. 

Y . i, 156 they devour their reason and scarce think « soaroely. 

Y, i. 265 Y^ry like = likely. 

Y. 1. 806 Go quick away — quickly. 

V, i, 310 our denr-beloved *=» dearly beloved. 
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Adjectiveg useu as Noims. 

Shakespeare frequently uses adjectives Instead of nouns. This is 
ooimnon in Latin, boni =» good men, ignavi — cowards, mtUta = 
many things, and in the singular magnum » a great thing. We still 
use many adjectives in the plural as nouns, e.g, “ where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest,” “the ncit,” “the 
poor,” “ the dead^** etc. In all cases this is due to natural omission 
of a very easily understood word, such as men, people. But in such 
oases we always prefix the definite article, whereas Shakespeare 
frequently employs no article. 

I. i. 17 Nay, good, be patient, for “ good sir.” 

I. 1. 25 the peace of the for “ present fTme.” 

I. i. 66 at vkdest ~ at their widest opening. 

I. ii. 144 In/eio, for “in a few words.” Observe that we still 
say “ in short.” 

L ii. 328 for that vast of night = dreary period. 

I. ii. 480 To the most of men » compared with the majority, 
or most part, 

IL i. 141 So ia the dear 'st o’ the loss, i,e, the greatest loss. 

II. t 802 And when I rear my hand do you the like, i.e. the 
same thing. 

II. ii. 77 does not talk after the wisest, i.e. in the wisest 
fashion. 

III, i. 48 Of every creature’s best, i.e. best parts. 

Adjectives used as Verbs. 

A modern instance of this usage is seen in such phrases “ to better 
oneself,” “to blue clothes.” 

y. i. 43. the atured vault. 

A.djectives Equivalent to Nouns Preceded by “ Of.” 

Shakespeare often uses an adjective where we should use a noun 
preceded by “of.” Conversely the French can make any noun 
equivalent to an adjective by prefixing de, e.g. vins de France, F^-ench 
wines, and sometimes by prefixing d, e.g. une tasse d thi => a tea>cup. 
rV. i. 261 aged cramps, i e. cramps such as the aged have. 

V. i. 67 the ignorant fumes, i.e. the fumes of igncranoe, or 

the fumes which cause ignorance. 

y. 1. 81 the reasonable shore » the shore of reason* 

Compound Adjectives. 

I. ii. 229 8tiU-vex*d ever troubled. 

II. i. 267 sea-»wallow*d drowned in the sea. 

IIL iii. 32 gentle-kind ^ kind and courteous. 

in. iii. 64 stUl-ctoemg 3« ever closing. 

ly. i. 69 rocky-hard « hard as rock, or, hard with rock 

ly. i. 94 Dove-drawn = drawn by doves. 

ly. i. 99 waspish-headed * irritable. 

IV, i. 152 cloud-capped « reaching to the clouds. 

ly. i. 182 filthy-mantled = covert with filth or scum, 
ly. i. 261 pinch-spotted » spotted by being pinched. 

V. L 296 tbnce-dottdZc, i.e. sixfold. 

y. i« 310 dear-beloved, i.e. dearly beloved 
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Double Comparatives. 

Just as negatives are sometimes doubled, so are com para tives for 
the sake of greater emphasis. 

I. ii. 19 1 am more better 

I. ii. 439 his wore braver daughter. 

II. ii. Ill 1*11 pull thee by the lesser legs. 

IV. i. 27 Our worser genius. 

Transposition of Adjectives. 

Just as in Latin, an adjective is in ShakoRp(*are frequently put 
in what seems an unnatural position, either for the sake of calling 
attention to it and thus emphasising it, or for the sake of euphony 
or metre. 

I. ii. 121-2 being an enemy 

To me inveterate, for “ an inveterate enemy to me.*' 
I ii. 142 With colours /dtrer, for “with fairer colours.” 

I, ii. 201-3 Jove’s lightnings, the precursors 

O’ the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary, 
And aight^outrunmng were not, 

For, “ were not more momentary,” etc 
1. il. 284 A freckled whelp hag-bom^ for ” hag-born whelp ” 

I. ii. 451 I must uneasy make, for ** make uneasy.” 

II. i. 192 and IV. i. 202 good my lord. (Here not for emphasis. 

but my lord ** is regarded as one word). 

V. 1. 145 supportable to make the dear loss, for “ to make the 
dear {i.e, heavy) loss supportable.” 

Unusual forms of Adjectives. 

I. i. 45 inchatitahle, for “ uncharitable.” 

1. ii. 14 your piteous heart, for “ full of pity,” not, as now, “ to 
be pitied.” 

IV. i. 128 the windring brooks, for “ winding ” or wandering,” 
or possibly for “winding and wandering.” 

IV. 1. 101 H^h*si queen of state, for “ highest.” 

IV. i. 155 for our less correct “ unsubstantial.” 

V. i. 24 kindlier « more kindly (though the adjective is here 
used adverbially). 

V. 1. 186 Your eZd’sf acquaintance, for “ eldest,” i.e. ” oldest.” 

ADVBBB8. 

Adverbs formed from Nouns. 

Adverbs were originally cases of nouns, adjectnei or pronouns. 
When formed from nouns they often take the s of the possessive case, 
s.g. needs, which is equivalent to** of necessity.” 

L i, 5 ehserly from cheer, instead of “ cheerily ” from 
“ cheery.*’ 

L ii. 208 sometime for “sometimes.” So also II. ii 9; IL ii. 

12 ; III. ii. 162 ; V. i. 86. But in II. ii. 184 and 
III. ii. 151 we have sometimes. 

II. ii. 4 iftid yet I needs must come. 

II. i. 231 Whiles thus you mock it. 

III. 1. 24 I’ll hear your logs the while, i.e. meanwhile. 
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Adverbs used as Adjectives. 

I. i. 74 The wills above be done, i.e, of the -gods above. 

I. ii. 226 Safely in harbour, for “ safe” (but see Note). 

11. i. 328 That’s vmZj/, for “true.** 

HI. i. 32 You look wearily, for “ weary,” 

Adverbs as Nouns. 

Just as adjectives can be used as nouns, so can adverbs. We still 
talk of the when, the why, and the wherefore, and we say since when 
and from hence. Greek adverbs were similarly transformed into 
nouns by prefixing the article, e.g. oi vvv = the men of to-day. 

In French the adverb chez = at the house of, is used as noun, 
6.gi il alia de chez lui =« he went from his home, mon chez moi = my 
home. 

In Shakespeare’s time this substantival use of the adverb was even 
more common. 

I. ii. 19 Of whence I am, for “ whence I am.” 

I. ii. 60 In the dark backward and abysm of time. 

I. ii. 60 that we came from thence* 

I. IL 252 (Thou) thmk’st it much to tread the ooze “ a great 
thing. 

II. i. 278 you, doing thus. To the perpetual wink for aye might 
put This ancient morsel. 

Double Negative. 

In modern English a double negative is practically equivalent to an 
affirmative, but in Elizabethan and Early English the second negative 
merely emphasizes the first, as in Greek At the present day in 
provincial dialect the double negative is still used in emphatic 
denial. Mr. Punch once wrote a quadruple negative, “ Hasn't nobody 
seen nowhere never a hat? ” The French ne — yas and ne — point, the 
ordinary negative of a verb seems at first sight to be a double negative, 
but_pas and point are really nouns, ne — pas « not a step, and ne point 
« not a point, as we still say, “not a jot.” 

I. ii, 406 This is no mortal business nor no sound, for “nor 
any,” “ no ” being equivalent to “ not any,” 

III. ii. 22 Nor go neither, 

III, ii. 23 And yet say nothing neither, 

III. ii. 104 nor hath not One spirit to command. 

III. iii. 16 they Will not, nor cannot, use such vigilance, ie, 
neither will nor can. 

'J^xansposition of Adverbs. 

m the case of adjectives, adverbs are transposed from tbeir 
natural position — i.e. next to the word qualified — for the sake of 
emphasis. They are in such cases generally put earlier in the 
sentence, so as to attract attention to them at once. 

1. ii. 65 Sir, are not you my father? for “Are you not” my 
father ? This is to emphasize the “ you.” 

I. ii. 172 Here, have I . , , made thee more profit, for 
“ profit more.” 
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I, ii. 237-8 Ariel, thy charge 

Exactly is perfortn’d, for “ is performed exactly,” 

I. ii. 295 If thou more murmur’st, for “ murmur’st more.” 

I, ii, 426 Which 1 do last pronounce, for “ pronounce last.” 

I. ii. 495 Hark what thou else shall do me, for “ what else.** 

I. ii. 499 But then exactly do, for “ do exactly.** 

II. i. 127 I not doubt. 

II, i. 241-2 only Professes to persuade, i.e. is a professor of 
persuasion only. 

III. ii. 1 Tell not me ** Tell me not. 

III. ii. 130 You taught me but whiLe-ere =* ere while. 

III. iii, 66 to belch up you, for “ to belch you up.” 

IV. i, 85 some donation freely to estate, for “ to estate freely.** 

IV. i. 101 And be a boy right ouU for “ outright.” 

IV. i. 118 This is a most majestic vision, and Harmonious 
charmingly, for “ charmingly harmonious.” 

V. i. 63 Mine eyes, even sociable to the f ow of thme, t.e. in 
sympithy even with. 

V. i. 103 Or ere your pulse twice beat, for “ beat twice.*’ 

V. i. 113 I not know. 

V. i. 38 Whereof the ewe not bites, for “bites not.”® 

V. i. 804 I not doubt. 

Unusual form of Comparativa. 

Adverbs ending in ly now make their comparative by prefixing 
more to the positive, but Shakespeare often made the comparative 
in lier. 

n, i. 21 You have taken it wiselier than I meant you should. 
Miscellaneous Irregularities. 

I, ii. 119 but nobly otherwise than nobly. We still use the 
preposition “ but ” in the sense of ” except,” though 
not the adverb, which now means “ only." 

I. li. 168-9 Would I might But ever see that man, ie, only see 
him some day, the “ever** makes the but more 
emphatic. 

L ii. 177 thus far forth == thus far further, where the ” forth *’ 
emphasises the " far.** 

ABTIGLEa 

An for “ a ** before aspirated " A.’* 

In Elizabethan English ‘*an" was always used rather than *'a” 
before words beginning with h, whether aspirated or not. 

I. ii. 80 hlo, not so much perdition as an hair. 

Article inserted where we omit it. 

Shakespeare frequently inserts the definite article before nouns In 
the vocative where we omit it 

I, li. 69 Ogifhe heavens! for "0, heavens.” 

I. li. 116 O the heavens I for “ 0. heavens.** 
ni. iii. 61 Brother, my lord the duke ! for ** xny lord duke I ’* 
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Article Omitted. 

In Elizabethan English the article a was more emphatic than 
with us, and almost meant one; hence, when no emphasis of 
singularity was required, it was frequently omitted. 

We still omit the article the in such phrases as hy land a'tid sea, by 
hearty hy rote, on foot, at home. 


I. 1. 10 

I. 1. 19 
I. i. 89 

L i. 66 

I, u. 194 

I. ii. 427 

II. i. 149 
II. ii. 66 

in, ii. 30 

IV. L 262 


have care, for “ have a care," which form Shakespeare 
uses elsewhere, c/. VentLS and Adonis, I, ii. 28, 
“ Good cousin, have a care, this busy time." 

To cabin, for Go to the (or your) cabin. 

Bring her to try with mahi-course, tor with the main 
course. 

gape at widest, for at the widest, cf. our “ at most," 
“ at least." 

Perform’d to point executed to a (or the) point, 
i.e. exactly. Shakespeare also uses to the point 
in this sense, Measure for Measure, III. i. 254, 
“ Agree with his demands to the poinV* 

If you be maid or no, for " a maid." 

Had I plantation of this isle = the colonising. 

While Stephano breathes at' n trils, for “at the 
nostrils." 

I am in case to justle a constable, for “ in a condition," 
“ ready." 

cat 0* mountain =« of the^ 


Article used for Possessive Pronoun. 

Cf, the French use of the article instead of the possessive pronoun, 
where there is no doubt as to the possessor, e.g, J’ai mal k la t6te 
instead of 4 ma t^te (I have a headache). 

I. ii. 127 With all the honours, for “ its,'* 

An and an if for if. 

II. i. 187 An it had not fallen flat-long, 

II. ii, 123 An if they be not sprites. 

V. i. 117 An if this be at all. 

And for so. 

L ii 186 And give it way 
As omitted after so and such, 

1. ii. 101-2 Made stick a sinner of his memory 
To credit his own lie (for as to credit)* 
n, i, 173-4 I would with such peiiection govern, sir, 

To excel the golden age (i.e. as to excel), 
lYt i. 119-20 May I be bold To think these spirits (where both 
“ so" and “ as " are omitted.) 

As for as if, and as as 

II. i. 127 As stooping to relieve him, 

IV. i. 178 As they smelt music. ^ 

V. i. 289 This is a strange thing at e’er I looked on, i.e ai 
strange a thing as. 
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But for but that. (See also under Elliptical Expressions, page 175.) 

I. ii. 209 Not a soul But felt a fever of the mad. 

I. ii. 400 Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change. 

I. ii. 414 and, hut he’s something stain'd. 

II. ii. 30 Not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of 
silver. 

III. i, 44 Never any with so full soul, but some defect in her 
did quarrel. 

For »» because. 

I. ii. 273 And, /or thou wast a spirit too delicate. 

Nor . . . nor for neither . . . nor, 

I. ii. 147 Nor tackle, sail, 'nor mast.** 

II. ii. 4-6 But they’ll nor pinch . . , nor lead me. 

Or ere for ere* 

I. ii, 11 or ere It should the good ship so have swallow’d, 

V. i. 103 and return, Or ere your pulse twice beat. 

Or . . or is used where we should use either ... or. 

I. ii. 83-4 (B e) or changed ’em, or else new form’d ’em. 

I. ii, 249 Without or grudge or grumblings. 

IVi 1. 80 Or Phoebus’ steeds are founder’d or Night kept 
chain’d below. 

Such . . . that for such as. 

y. i. 282-3 I have been in a such a pickle « • • will 

never out of my bones. 

That for so that. 

This is probably for the sake of brevity, 

I. ii. 85-6 that now he was the ivy, 

I. ii, 371-2 make thee roar That beasts shall tremble 

III. iL 156 Ready to drop upon me, that^ when I waked i cned 

to dream again. 

IV. i. 183 Dancing up to the chins, that the foul lake O'erptunl' 

their feet. 

That for provided that. 

V. 1 . 150 That they were, I wish myself muddpd m that oozy 
bed. 

That frequently omitted where we should expect it inserted. This if 
generally before a dependent subjunctive Cf. Lati a foe scias for far 
ut sdas ; cura venias for cura ut venias. 

I. ii. 169 Would /y I might but ever see that man. 

I. ii. 850 Would *t had been done 

L li. 422-3 Vouchsafe /\ my prayer May know. 

IL i. 243-4 ’Tis as impossible that he ’a undrown’d 
As /y he that sleeps here, swims. 

II. L 828 ’Tis best ^ we stand upon our guard. 

III, i* 16 I would A the lightning had Burnt up thcae logt 

III. ii. 46 I would /V my valiant master would destroy thee, 

in. iii, 77 ^ and do pronounce by me 

Lingring perdition, « . fhall step by st«p 
attend 

y. h 118 and do entreat a 7>iou pardon me luy wrongs. 
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Whiles (Gen. of A.S. hvM, 2 it\me = during the time) for “whilst.” 
Shakespeare uses both forms mdifiereutly. 

I. ii. 344 whiles you do keep from me. 

IL i. 223 Whiles thou art waking. 

II. 1. 231 Whiles thus you mock it. 

II. i. 291 whiles you, doing thus. 

NOUNS. 

Abstract Nonna for Concrete, 

Shakespeare often uses abstract nouns for concrete ones, especially 
when be wishes to draw particular attention to the quality possessed, 
rather than to the mere jpossessor of it. It is as if an italicized adjec- 
tive and a common noun were compressed into one word — an abstract 
noun. 

I. ii. 368 Shrug’st thou, malice ? = malicious creature. 

I, ii. 426-7. 0 you wonder f No wonder, = wonderful thing. 

II. i. 249 But doubt discovery there *= what it discovers. 

II. 1. 253 Ten leagues beyond man's life where men live 
V. i. 121 Let me embrace thine age, i,e. thee, old man. 

V. 1. 218 Now, blasphemy, i.e. “ blasphemer.” 

V, i. 241 Bravely my diligence == diligent spirit. 

V. 1. 244 more than nature Was ever conduct of « conductor. 
V. i. 286 I am . . but a cramp, t.«. a man full of cramps. 

Abstract Nouns used in the Plural, 

We do not often use abstract nouns in the plural, but Shakespeare 
often does, as does Tacitus in Latin, to express (1) the different 
actions which go to form the abstract idea; (2) the different persons 
to whom the abstract idea may be applied. 

I. i. 73 The wills above — the will of those above — (2). 

I. ii. 450 They are both in either ’s powers =*» i,e. in each other’s 
power — (2). 

II. i, 66 their freshness and glosses — (2). 

Ill, ill. 67 Your swords are now too massy tor your strengths — (2) 
III. iii, 79 whose wraths to guard you from — perhaps (1) rather 
than (2) here. 

in. iii. 90 mine enemies are all knit up In their distractions, 
t.e. derangement of mind — (1) or (2). 

V. i. 199 Let us not burthen our remembrances — (2) ; but others 
read “ remembrance.^* 

Compound Nonns. 

Shakespeare is fond of coining compound nouns and adjectives in 
addition to those current in the language, — 

I. ii. 170 sea-sorrow, i.e. gnef aufiered on the sea. 

I. ii. 177 sea-storm, i.e. a storm at sea. 

I. ii. 400 sea-change, i.e. a change brought about by the sea. 
These three, together with the adjective “ s^a-swaUow*d ” (II. i. 257)i 
are pecuhar to The Tempest. 

III. iii. 81 Heart-sorrow, (The folios, however, read “ heart* i 
sorrow.**) 
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Inversion of Natural order of Nouns. 

I. ii. 43 0/ any thing the image tell me, for *•* tell me the image 

of any thing/* 

I, ii. 178-80 bountiful Fortune 

Now my dear lady, hath mine 67Lem%es 
Brought to this shore, 

for “ hath brought mine enemies.” 

I. ii 203-5 the fire and cracks 

Of sulphurous roaring the most mighty Neptune 
Seem to besiege, for “ seem to besiege the most mighty 
Neptune.” 

I, ii. 224-5 Of the king’s ship. 

The mariners say how thou hast dispos^ <3* say how 
thou hast disposed of the manners of the king’s ship. 
I, li. 353 Which any print of goodness wilt not take, for 
“ which wilt not take,” &c 

II. i. 230 If you but knew how you the purpose cherish, for 

“ cherish the purpose.” 

Ill, i. 2 Their labour delight in them sets off, i.e. delight in 
them sets off their labour. 

V, i. 168 My dukedom since you have given me again, 
since you have given me again my dukedom. 
Epilogue 11-12 Gentle breath of yours my satis must fill, i»e. must 
fill my sails. 

Irregular Forms of Nouns. 

I. ii. 53 Twelve year since, for “twelve years since.” In 
O.E year had no plural form. 

I, ii. 248 I have . . made thee no mistakings, “ Mis- 
take ’* as a noun is not found in Shakespeare. 

1, ii. 89G Full fathom five, for “ fathoms ” , but in V. 66, we 
have “ certain fathoms'* 

Nominative Absolute. 

Most languages have an absolute use of a case. In Latin it is the 
ablative, in Greek the genitive, and in Anglo-Saxon it was the dative. 
When the dative inflection was dropped, this looked like the nomina- 
tive, and is now regarded as the nominative. As in Latin, the 
participle is often omitted in this construction. 

I* ii. 74 those being all my study =* as those (s.e. the liberal 
arts) were all I oared for. 

I. ii. 128 A treacherous army levied a treacherous army being 
levied. 

I. li. 162 who being then appointed Master, This construction 
is unusual with the relative, though in Latin it is 
common, e.p., quo facto =* which being done. We 
shbuld have expected “ he being.” 

1 li. 280 The mariners aU under hatches sUm*d for “ being 
ftow’d.’* 
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I, ii. S30 each pinoh mor^ stinging, for “being more stinging.” 

I. li. 379 The wild waves being silent 

I. ii 437*8 the Duke of Milan And his bravo son being twain, 

i e. being two of them. 

Ill, iii. 103 But one fiend at a time, I’ll fight their legions o’er 
i.e. there being but, etc., and equivalent to “u 
there be only.” 

V, i. 28 they being penitent, The sole drift of my purpose doth 
extend Not a frown further. 

V, i. 99-100 the master and the boatswain Being awake, enforce 
them to this place. 

Nouns as Adjectives. 

Proper Nouns are easily regarded as adjectives, and Shakespeare 
extends the use to common nouns. We ourselves talk of “a garden 
wall,” “ 9 , Jerry boat,” “ a mountain range,” etc. 

And in French any noun can be made into an adjective by prefixing 
de, e.g, vins de France « French wines. 

Similarly, in Latin a noun in the genitive case (accompanied by an 
adjective) was used attributively, e.g, vir summi ingenii * a man of 
the greatest ability. 

I. ii. 10 Had I been any god of power « “ powerful ” god. 

I. ii. 55 A prince of power = a “powerful” prince. 

I. ii. 76 And to my state grew stranger “unfamiliar” 
with the affairs of my state. 

I. ll, 209 a fever of the mad * a fever “ such as the mad feel ’ 
(adjectival phrase). 

I. ii. 210 Some tricks of desperation, i.e. such as despara* 
people play. 

II. 1. 241 For he ’s a spirit of persuasion, i.e, whose busine.-s. 

is persuasion. 

V. 1. 139 I am woe, for ’t,” woeful or sorry (perhaps from 
confusion with the phrase “ woe is me,” i,e, to me). 

V. L 166 Their eyes do offices of truth, i.e, perform truthful 
functions. 

V. i. 275 this thing of darkness, i.e. dark, black. 

Noun as Adverb. 

I. ii. 414 And, but he’s something stain’d, for “ rather.” We 
still use “somewhat” in this sense. 

Nouns as Verbs. 

Wi usually make short nouns and adjectives into verba by the 
addition of en. But in Blizabethan English the tendency was to drop 
such suffixes. And at the present day also we often form verbs without 
any suffix from nouns and adjectives. Cf. to black boots, to train to 
a place, to bicycle, for “ blacken,” and “ go by train,” etc. 

I. ii. 97 He being thus lorded, i,e. m|de a sort of lord, invested 
with the power of a lord. 

it 166 Which lizioe have steaded much, {.«. stood in good 

stead. 
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I. li. 343 hero you $ty me, i e. confine as in a sty. Similarly 
w© talking nowadays of “pigging” in the sense of 
“living like a pig.” 

I. ii. 380 "Foot it featly =» dance. 

I. ii. 464 Wherein the acorn cradled, 

II. i. 237 Which throes thee ~ pains, 

II. i. 240 When he is earthed = buried in the earth. 

II. ii. 9 like apes that mow = make faces. 

III. ii. 7 if th’ other two be brained like us « have brains. 

III. ii. 101 paunch him with a stake ~ run him through the 
paunch. 

III. iii. 99 it did bass my trespass, i,e. utter m a bass voice. 

III. iii. 102 And with him there lie mudded^ i.e. sunk in the mud. 
IV i. 81 My unshrubbd down, i.e. not planted with shrubs. 

IV. i. 86 And some donation freely to estate, i.e. to settle as an 

estate. 

IV. 1. 90 Her and her blind boy’s scandaVd company, i,e. which 
has become a scandal, scandalous. 

TV, i. 129 With your sedged crowns, i e. made of sedges. 

V. i. 161 I wish Myself were mudded, i.e, sunk in the mud. 

PREPOSITIONS. 


Prepositions frequently Interchanged. 

Perhaps what we are most struck with in Elizabethan English is 
the apparently loose use of prepositions. Wa are apt to think that a 
preposition which now means some definite relation, then meant any 
mdefimte relation. The truth, however, is not that Elizabethan 
writers have widened, but that we have narrowed the functions of 
this useful “ part of speech,” and now use prepositions idiomatically, 
without reference to their origin or real meaning, 

I. i. 62 I’ll warrant him /or drowning =t apainaf drowning. 

I. li. 65 Which is from my remembrance « away from, out of, 
I ii. 87 And suck’d my verdure out on 't *» of. 

I. ii, 123 in lieu 0 ’ the premises » tn return for. 

I. ii. 165 of hit gentleness » out of 
I. ii. 232 for the rest o’ the fleet — as for, 

I. li. 364 my profit on *t ~ of it. 

I. ii. 456 th® lord on ’f — of it. 

I. ii. 480 To the most of men =* compared with the majority 
I. ii. 843 And they to him « compared with. 

II. i. 78- Such a paragon to their queen — for. 

II. i. 84 You make me study of that = about. 

II. i. 257 she that from whom We were all sea-swallow’d, i e. in 
coming from whose wedding. 

II. ii. 78 after the wisest « in the wisest fashion. 

IV. 1. 43 with a twink «* in the twinkling of an eye, 

IV. i. 157 As dreams are made on » of. 

IV. i. 164 Oom^ with a thought « as quick as thought, 

IV. 1. 247 I will have none on — of it. 

V. I, 130 For you, most wicked sir == as for. 

Vt 1. 162 To he the lord on ^ of it 
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V. i. 230 We were dead of sleep =» from sloop, cf. our “ to die 
of starvation.'’ But the Folios here read “ asleep ; " 
the emendation is Pope’s. 

V. i 238 on a trice = m a trice {t.e. moment). 

Prepositions as Adverbs. 

II. 11 . 10 And after bite me =* afterwards So in Latin, post 
was used both as preposition and adverb, 
in. ii 1G5 let’s follow it, and after do our work. 

Transposition of Preposition. 

III. 1 31 yours It IS aj/amsf, t.e. is against it. 

Preposition Omitted. 

I. 11 . 109 Me, poor man, my library was dukedom large 
enough. This is equivalent to “ as for me.” The 
accusative was frequently used like this in Latin, 
and 18 called by the grammarians the “ accusative 
of respect ” 

PRONOUNS. 

Change of Case. 

Ye is properly nominative, you accusative. But Shakespeare uses 
both interchangeably, possibly ye being the less emphatic of the two 
So we find she for her, I for me, and him for he. 

1. 11 . 321 a south-west blow on ye And blister you all o’er. 

III. ii. no I never saw a woman, But only Sycorax, my dam 

and s/ie, for “ her ” 

IV. i. 216 which may make this island Thine own for ever, and 

I, thy Caliban, For aye tby foot-heker, for “me.” 

V. i. 15 but chiefly Hiwz. that you termed , . Conzalo (abides), 

for “he.” 

V. i. 170 to content ye, for “ you” (objective). 

Old Dative of Indirect Object 

The dative case of nouns and pronouns scarcely survives in the 
English of to-day except as the indirect object after “give,” “lend,” 
“buy,” and “ tell,” and such verbs as would naturally be followed by 
“to.” It has been reph«3ed by the prepositions to or for with the 
objective, and for is rarely omitted now. But In Latin it was 
frequently used also after intransitive verbs, the most common form 
being the dative of advantage or disadvantage, which is generally 
represented m English by “for” with the objective. In the following 
examples we have no “for,” and so must regard the pronouns as 
datives 

I. ii. 248 I have . . . made thee no mistakings — for thee. 

I. ii 255 To do me business = for me. 

I. ii. 367 Fetch ils in fuel = for us. 

I, ii. 495 what thou else shall do me » for me, 

II. ii. 176 I’ll bear him no more sticks = for him (though here 
it n*ay simply mean to him.) 

IV. 1. 66 To make cold nymphs chaste crowns * for cold 
nymphs. ^ 

IV. i. 89 The means that dmky Dig my daughter got -• for 
dusky Dis. 

V. 1. 172 You play me false. 
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fithic Dative. 

A dative use, confined to personal pronouns, and signifying that tha 
person referred to is more or lees concerned in the action. Cf. Latin 
Quid rtnhi Celsus agit? (W’hat, 1 wonder^ is Celsus doing) ; ana Jtdiui 
CcBsar, 1. ii. 2G7, “ He plucked me ope his doublet,'* ♦.«, I saw him 
pluck, etc. 

I. ii. 243-4 Let me remember thee what thou hast promised. 
Which is not yet performed me. 

Though this may simply be the old dative of advantage. 
Personal Pronouns. 

His for its. “ Its ” is a modem word occurring only ten times In 
Shakespeare, who wrote at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
but frequently in Dryden, who wrote at the end of it. It only appears 
once in the Authorised Version of the Bible (Levit. xxv. 5), as It Is 
now printed, and not at all in the onginal edition of 1611. His was 
formerly the genitive case of both he and if, cf, ** If the salt have lost 
his savour.” 

But note that we have the modem form in this play twice 

L ii. 95 in its contrary. 

I. ii. 393 With its sweet air. 

/f, that and this to denote affectionate familiarity or contempt. 

I. ii. 215 Why, thaVs my spirit =* done like my dear good 
spirit. 

I. ii. 800 ThaVs my noble master = thou art indeed, etc. 

I, ii. 810 ’ITts a villain, for he is^ cf. French c'esi un fou/rhe • 
he is a villain. 

III. ii. 114 Is it so brave a lass, for “she,” cf, above. 

IV. i. 210 yet this is your harmless fairy, monster, i.«. he’s a 

fine harmless fairy, this of yours. 

V. 1. 95 thaVs my dainty ArieL 
Omission of Pronoun Subject. 

We still omit the subject in such familiar elliptical phrases at 
“prithee,” “ please,” “ pray,” which maybe regarded as mteijeotional 
imperatives. Shakespeare carries tbs practice further. 

I. ii. 372 No, /\ pray thee. Supply I. 

I. ii. 473 Beseech you, father. Supply I. 

II. i. 2^ you Must be so too, if /y heed me. Supply you. 

II. ii, 124 That’s a brave god and bears celestial liquor. 
Supply he. 

n. ii, 141 hast any more of this? Supply “thou,” hut here 
tne t at the end of the verb probably serves for the 
pronoun as well as for the termination of the verb. 
In Provincial dialects now they say “ as'ta ” or 
“ ast* ” for “ hast thou.” 

III. i. 64-5 The very instant that I saw you, did My heart fly to 
your service ; there /y resides. Supply it. 

m. ii. 167 Wilt /y come ? Supply thou, but cf II ii. 124 abova 

Y. i. 270 and« one so strong That /y oould control the moon. 
Supply she. 

V. 1. 815 promise you . . . sail to expeditious that /y thaV 
oatoh Your royal fleet. Supply you. 


Q 
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Personal Pronouns used Eeflexirely, 

I, ii. 425 How I may bear me here, for “ myself 
V, i. 86 I will dieoase we, for “ myself.” 

Y. i 811 And thence retire we, for “ myself.” 

Transposition of Pronouns. 

IV, i, 70 Where thou thyself dost air, for “ dost air thyself.” 
IV. i. 76 Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain, for “ te 
entertain her.” 

EEFLEXIVE PEONOUN8. 

Eeflexiye Pronouns Standing alone in the Nominative. 

V. i 22 shall not myself ... be kindlier moved ? 

V. i. 160-1 I wish Myself were mudded. 

RELATIVE PEONOHNS. 

Irregularities of Case. 

I. ii. 80 who to advance and who To trash for overtopping, 
for whom; nominative for accusative. (But the 
Polios later than the first read “ whom”). 

L U, 281 Who ... I have left asleep, for *^whom/' 

III. iii. 92 whom they suppose is drown’d, for who,” but see 

Note on the passage. 

IV. i. 4 who once again I tender to thy hand, for “ whom.” 
Irregularities of Construction. (See Notes on the passages). 

m. iii. 81. Whot though they are of monstrous shape, yet note, 
Thete manners are more gentle-kind. 

m. iii. 58-66 Tou are three men of sin, whom Destiny, 

That hath to instrument this lower world 
And what is in 't, the never- surfeited sea 
Hath caused to belch up you. 

Omission of Antscedent. 

II. 1.259 There be that oan rule Naples. Supply others. 
Omission of the Eelative. 

The relative pronoun is often omitted in Shakhspeare, and in 
modem English we more often than not omit it in the objective case, 
i.p. “The letter I am writing," “The train I caught,” ** The man I 
spoke to," for ** The letter which, “ The train wh^h," “ The man to 
whom.** But, as we shall see below» Shakespeare sometimes omits 
the nomineUive relative. 

I. ii. 141 So dear the love my people bore me, for ** so dear was 
the love which,*' etc, 

L ii. 457 There's nothing 111/^ can dwell in such a temple. 
Supply “ which " or “ that.” 

HL L 1 There be some sports /v are pl^nful. Supply “ which ” 
or “that.” 

V* 1. T9 aloyal sic. To him/ythou followast. Supply whom. 
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MisceU&neotia Peculiarities. 

I, iL 7 a brave vessel who, for “which," as the vessel U 
personified. 

I, ii. 187 without the which. Note definite article with 
“ which." The relative being practically equiva- 
lent to a noun is not unnaturally preceded by the 
article, especially where, as here, it is separated 
from its antecedent by another “which,” cf. 
French leguel, laguelle, etc. 

I. li, 843. (I) which first was mine own king, for “ who.” 

Perhaps used here instead of “ who " as another 
noun to which “ who" might refer comes between 
it and its ovm antecedent. In such cases in 
French lequel (laquelle) is used instead of qui. 

I. ii. 362-8 Abhorred slave 

Which any print of goodness will not take. 

Here “which" is contemptuous. Caliban is 
hardly regarded as a human being at all ; he is 
only “ filth.” 

I. ii. 418 This gallant which thou seest, for “ whom,” but the 
“ gallant ” has just been called “ it," so “which ” 
is quite appropriate. 

II. i, 182-8 Where she at least is banish’d from your eye 

Who hath cause to wet the grief on ’t. 

If “ eye" is the antecedent to “ who " it is here 
personified. But the antecedent may be “ she." 

II. li. 18 All wound with adders, who, tor “ which,” to show 
the active nature of the adders. 

III. i. 6 The mistress which I serve = whom. 

Til, iii. 62 the elements 0/ whom your swords are temper’d. 

We should say “ by which,” but the elements are 
regarded as “active agents," i.e. more or less 
personified. 

V, L 160 that very duke Which was thrust forth of Milan, 
who most strangely . . . was landed. Note 
change from “ which ” to “ who.” Perhaps 
** duke ” may be regarded as antecedent to 
•‘which" and “I" to “who.” 

VEBB8. 

Archaic Forms of Past Participle. 

Originally strong past participles ended in en, but in Elizabethan 
English there was a great tendency to drop this suffix, both in the 
infinitive and in the participle, and so we get many shortened forms 
of the participle, or what looks like the past tense for the participle. 

I. ii. 81 Betid, for betided «» happened. 

I. 11. 68 (we were) blessedly holp hither, for “ holpen,” or the 
more modem “ helped ” 

I. li. 148 (the rats) have quit it, for “ quitted." 

I. ii. 267, 269 "Hast thou fo'rgoi, for “ forgoiten." 

But Shakespeare uses “ forgotten ” for the participle when joined 
with a noun, e.g. " a forgotten matteri^* 
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in. l. 37 I have broke your best, for '* broken.” But Shake- 
speare also uses ” broken,” and always when joined adjectivally with a 
noun. 

III. iii. 2 here’s a maze trod indeed, for “ trodden.” 

Shakespeare uses trod ” to form both active and passive tenses. 
” trodden” to form passive tenses, and joined adjectivally to nouns 

III. iii. 71 Which hath it. Elsewhere always “ requited.” 

III. iii. 89 mine enemies are all knit up, for “ knitted ” (which 

is not found in Shakespeare). 

IV. i. 31 Fairly ^o/ce. But Shakespeare also uses “spoken” 

for the participle. 

IV. i. 99 Her waspish-headed son has broke his arrows, for 
“ broken.” 

IV. i. 139 I had /orgfof, for ” forgotten.” 

IV. i. 193 loaden with, for “ laden.” (But Shakespeare uses the 
one form about as often as the other). 

V. i. 201 should have spo7ce, for “spoken,” cf IV. i. 31. 

Interchange of weak and strong forms in Preterite. 

I, ii. 93 (I) awaked^ for “awoke” ; but note that Shakespeare 
used both “shaked” and “shook,” whereas he 
always uses “ awaked.” 

I. ii, 211 AH but manners 

Plunged in the foaming brine and quit the vessel. 

Shakespeare always uses “ quit ” for “ quitted” in the preterite. 

II. i. 326 “ I shaked you, sir.” Elsewhere, except in one other 
passage, Shakespeare always has “ shook.” 

III. ii, 156 When I waked, for “woke,” or “awoke,” which 

Shakespeare does not use. 

Be used for are. (See Unusual Forms of Verbs, p, 179.) 

“ To be ” as an Auxiliary of Intransitive Verbs. 

As intransitive verbs express a state rather than an actiont it is 
not unnatural to find the perfect tenses formed with the auxiliary 
“ be ” instead of “ have,” and in the case of verbs of motion both we 
and the French at the present day use “ have ” to draw attention to 
the “action” or “activity” expressed by the verb, hut “be,” if we 
are referring rather to the “existing state.” Cf. French : “ J’habite 
la petite chamhre oh tu as couohi la derni^re fois que tu as passi par 
notre village.” — “ I oooupy the little room you slept in last time you 
passed through our village” (action). But **TUais coucM depuis 
deux heures et le danger 4tait passi ” — “ I had been asleep for two 
hours, and the danger was past ” (state). 

I. ii. 269 who . . . was grown into a hoop. 

II. i. 315 Why a/re yon drawn, i.s. Why are you in the state of 
having your swords drawn ? 

II. ii. 89 Alas! the storm is come again, for “has.” 

II. ii 117 Is the storm overblown, i.e. has the storm blown 
over ? Is the storm over % 

IV. i. 98 Mars’s hot minion is return’d again, for “has.” 

IT. i. 141 the minute of their plot Is almost come, for “ hM. 
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Change of Tense, 

Shakespeare sometimes passes abruptly from the past tense to the 
piesent, or present perfect, to bring the scene more vividly before our 
eyes. This present tense is usually called the ** historic present.” 

I. ii. 145-8 they prepared a rotten carcass of a butt . . , the 
very rats instinctively have quit it” had 
quitted it. 

L ii. 153-4 Thou didtt smile , . . when I have decked the 
sea.” 

I. ii. 201-6 Jove’s lightnings . . . more momentary 

And sight-outrunning were not ; the fire and oraoks 
Of sulphurous roaring the most mighty Neptune 
Seem to besiege, and make his bold waves tremble, 
for “ seemed ” and ” made.” 

1. li. 489 ” This man’s threats . . . are but light to me, Might 
I but behold.” A vivid use of “are” for the 
conditional “ were.” 

Compound Verbs. 

As in the case of adjectives, Shakespeare sometimes ooins a com- 
pound verb. 

V. i. 10 which weather-Jends your oell, i,e. protects from the 
weather. 

Elliptical Expressions. 

I. ii. 399-400. /y Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth Buder a sea-change. 

Supply “ There is.” 

I. ii. 447-8 0, if A 8- virgin, 

And your affection yy not gone forth. 

Supply “you be” and “be.” 

II. I, 226 you Must be so too, if heed me, i.e. if you will, or 
intend to, heed me. 

II. 1. 218-9 Ambition cannot pierce a vnnk beyond 
But doubt discovery there, 
i.s. “cannot but doubt,” or “but that it doubt,” 
f without doubting. 

HI. 1. 43-6 never /y any 

With so full soul, but yy some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow’d. 
Supply “ was there ” and “ that.” 

III. 1. 88-9 with a heart as willing 

As bondage e’er ^ of freedom. 

Supply “ was willing ” (i.e. desirous or wishful). 

V. I, 83-8 yy Not one of them 

That yet looks on me. Supply “ there is. 

V, i, 145 As groat to me as late, i.e. it is as groat (as yours, 
and has happened) to me as lately. 

Imperative with subjects expressed. 

We nearly always omit the subject to the imperative in the second 
person: Shakespeare Irequently inserts it. 

I, ii. 25 Wipe tnou mine eyes. 

IV. 1. 185 Tby shape invisible retain thou still. 
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Tlie Infinitive Form Ig often used for the Gerund* 

When It is remembered that the gerund in Latin supplies the 
oblique cases of the infinitive, and that in English “to” was prefixed 
to the gerund before it was prefixed to the infinitive, the use of the 
present infinitive form for the gerund is not to be wondered at. 

I. ii. 266 sorceries terrible to enter human hearing «* terrible 
to hear. This ii really the ablative of the gerund. 
0/. Latin korribile dictu, 

II. 1. 821 0, ’twas a dm to fright a monster’s ear, t.e. “ great 

enough to frighten.” 

III. 1. 79 What I shall die to want «■ through wanting; for 
the want of. 

Ill, ll, 80 I am in case to jtcstle a constable «■ for justling. 

V. i. 238 Capering to eye her, i.e, dancing at seeing her. 
Infinitive for Gerundive. 

III. ii. 109 And that most deeply to comider to be considered. 
Infinitive without “ to ** immediately after verbs other than auxiliaries. 
To-day when we have a verb that is not an auxiliary, followed by 
the infinitive without “ to,” we put the object between the two, e*g, 
” I made him go,” not “ I made go him.” 

I, ii. 293-4 that made gape the pine, fox “made the pine 
gape.” 

III. 1. 63 to sufier The flesh-fly blow my mouth. Supply “to.” 

Conversely Infinitive with “ to ” after Auxiliary. 

III. i. 61 “ and (I) would no more endure 

This wooden slavery than to suffer.” 

But here “to suffer” may be dependent not on “would,” but on 
“ endure.” 

Verbs now Intransitive used Transitively by Shakespeare. 

In Latin the Impersonal verb was used with a personal object, e g, 
me pudet — it shames me,” but we say “lam ashamed.” This may 
be the origin of the inversion of voices. We still make some intran- 
sitive verbs transitive when used in a oausal sense, e.g, “ to fly a kite,” 
“ to run a horse.” 

L ii 78 Dost thon attend me ^ attend tc. 

L ii. 122 hearhem mj brother’s smt ” » hearkens to. 

L ii. 198 I flamed amasement » fiashed. 

I. ii. 242 Let me remember thee what thon hast promised m 
remind. 

I. ii. 365 The red plague. rid you, i.i. “get rid of you,” “ rid 
me of you.” 

I. U. 866 For leamvng me your language — teaching, i.e. 
making to learn (causative). 

L li 390 Weeping again the king my father’s wreck, for 
“ weeping over.” 

L ii. 408 The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, for “ raise,” 
or “ lift up.” This word is only once us^ 
intrannitiv^ by Shakespeare. 

L U. 458 I charge thee T^t thou at^nd me, i,e, be attentive to 
me^ 
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IL i* 802 And when T rea/r my hand « raise. 

n. 1. 803 To fall it on Gonaalo =« let it fall (causative). 

IL 11. 18 Sometime am I, All wound with adders (i.«. wound 
around with, encircled), 

n. IL 71, 80 If I can recover him, i.$. restore him. But 
Shakespeare also uses the word intransitively » 
to grow well again. 

II. il. 99 If ail the wine in my bottle will recover him. 

IV. i. 144 some passion That worke him strongly «« works 

upon, agitates. 

IV. i. 177 Advanced their eyelids, cf. above I. il. 408. 

V. L 85 Ye that . . . do jlp him, i.«. fly from. 

V. i. 64 Mine eyes . . . fall fellowly drops, i.e. let fall 
V, 1. 811 And thence retire me, i.e. retire. Also used intran- 
sitively by Shakespeare. 


Verbs now Transitive used IntranaitiYely by Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare sometimes uses intransitively verbs which are now 
transitive, probably because in Early English many verbs were intwan- 
sitive which are now transitive. 
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our own doth little advantage -* is of little help. 
Which since have steaded much « have been of great 
benefit. But elsewhere Shakespeare uses the word 
transitively. 

Shall all exercise on thee, i.e. practice their power. 
Shrug* st thou, noialioe? i.e, dost thou shrug thy 
shoulders ? 

Wherein the acorn cradled (never used transitively by 
Shakespeare, and only at all in this passage), 
they always use to laugh «« are accustomed. 

Why are you drawn t » have you your swords drawn, 
I will hare shroud, i.e. take shelter (only intransitive 
in Shakespeare in this passage), 
we will inherit here, i.e, take possession. (Only 
intransitive in one other passage in ShakeBpeare.) 
Where man doth not inherit. 

Well done t avoid ; no more ! — avaunt, begone. 
Wonder and amazement inhabits here, 
these lords At this encounter do so much admire 
wonder. 


InYersion of Natural Order. 

As with nouns and adjeotiYss, so Yerbs are placed in an unnatural 
position in the sentence for greater emphasis. 

L IL 876 Oourteied when yon haYe and kiss’d, for ** when you 
haYS oourtsied. 

L iL 406^ The fringed curtains el thine eye odoonoi, for 
** advanoe the fringed,” ete. 
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Omission of Anxiliary Verbs. 

I, 1. 4 fail to ’t, yarely, or we run ourselyes aground, ie. 

nhall run. 

II. 1. 127 I fMt doubt, i.e. do not doubt. 

Y. i. 88 Whereof the ewe not bites, i.e. doet not bite. 

V. I, 113 I not know, i.e. do not know, 

Omission of Verbs, chiefly of Motion. 

With adverbs expressing motion, the verbs which they should qualify 
are frequently omitted. The adverb thus becomes almost an inter- 
jection, and in familiar speech to-day we often make the same 
omission, especially when the mood would be imperative. 

I. 1. 8 Blow , . . room enough, fox ** if there be room 

enough.” 

I. L 18 Hence = Go hence. 

I. 1, 19 To cabin « Go to your cabin. 

I. i. 30 Out of our way sx Qet out of our way, 

I. i. 56 Off to sea again, for let us get off.” 

I. ii. 65 Please you, farther, for “ proceed farther.” 

L ii. 218-19 On their sustaining garments not a blemish. But 
A fresher than before, t.e, is not a blemish, but 
they are fresher, etc. 

I. li. 244 How now ? a moody ? for ** art thou moody ” f 

I. il. 246 A more ! for “ say no more.” 

1. ii. 366 Hag-seed hence » go hence. 

IL ii. 46 I shall /y no more to sea « shall go. 

IIL 1. 94 Til to my book. Supply go back. 

IV. i. 230 LeVs a alone. Supply go. 

V. L 97 To tne king’s ship, invisible as thou art. Supply go. 

V. i 283 that , • • will never out of my bones. Supply 

get. 

Pregnant Oonstmction. 

Two actions compressed Into one : common in Latin. 

I. li. 275-8 she did confine thee . . . into a cloven pine. 

I. ii, 862 Deservedly confined into this rock. 

IL i. 194 langh me asleep, i.e. to sleep. 

Plural Verb with Singular Subject 

L ii. 897 Of his bones are coral made, for “Is.” As if the 
plural word “ bones ” were the grammatical subject, 
and for the sake of euphony. 

IL i. 285 The setting of thme eye and cheek proclaim. Plural 
in agreement with the logical rather than the gram- 
matical subject. 

Singiilar Verb with Plural Subject 

Shakespeare often uses the singular form of the verb, where the 
subject is plural. 

This is to be accounted for in several different ways : — 

(I) In Early English, in the Korthern dialect, the plural of the 
verb ended in s or es. • 

{$9 The subject, though apparently phtraX, conveys a singular 
idea. 
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(3) When the verb proc^'floB the subject, the writer has perhaps 
not quite settled what the subjf'Ct is to be. This may be 
compared to the French irnp<!r8onal use of the verb. 0/. 
“ II y a des gens ” or “ il est des gens ” — there are people, 

1. i. 19 What cares these roarers for the name of king? (3), 

1. h. 478 there no more such shapes as he, for “are*’ (3). 

III, iii, 80 Whose wraths . . . Which bore in this most 

desolate isle else Jails (probably 2, but see Note 
on the passage). 

IV. L 263 At this hour hies at my mercy all mine enemies (3), 

and, as in the last example, the verb is immediately 
preceded by a singular noun, which is not ita 
subject. 

V, 1. ? How fares the king and ’s followers? (3), though per- 

haps “ the king ” is the real subject and the foUowera 
are added as an afterthought. 

Y, i. 104 All torment, trouble, wonder and amazement JwAabi^s 
here (2 or 1). 

Y. i. 216 here is more of us (3) 

Shall” and “ will,” « should ’* and “ would.” 

Snail and should are frequently used by Shakespeare in other per- 
sons ihan the first to express futurity. Conversely, at the present 
day, the Irish use ” will and “would” in the first person to express 
futurity. 

0/. II. i, 190 if she would continue in it = should. 

IL i. 293 Sir Prudence, who Should not upraid = would. 

Y. 229-230 “ If I did think, sir, 1 were well awake 
Tld strive to tell you ” =» I should. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

The simple subjunctive, without auxiliary, was employed much more 
frequently in Elizabethan English than it is at the present time. 

I. ii. 65 Please you, farther = may it please you, or if it please 
you. C/. II. i- 199, “ Please you, sir.” 

Unusual Forms of Verbs. 

These forms are to be accounted for in two ways, (1) for the sake 
of vividness, and (2) by the classical use of the subjunctive after 
verbs of doubting and thinking — the subjunctive being, in Elizabethan 
English, subject to inflections. 

I, il. 387 Where should this music for either for “where 
can this music be ? ” or “ where is,” etc The French, 
especially in newspapers, use the conditional in 
relating a fact that has— according to report — 
happened, e.g un accident aurait eu lieu hier ** 
an accident (we are informed) took place yesterday. 
On the analogy of this, where should this be, seems 
equivalent to Where (I wonder) a, etc. 
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There he that can rule Naples «• are (those), Thif 
be is not subjunctive, but the old form of the third 
plural present indicative The form are is later, 
and is from the Scandinavian- 

If thou beest Stephano » be. 

If thou beest Tnnoulo « ba 

These be fine things «• are. 

There be some sports ■= are. 

if thou beest a good moon-call m be. 

Whether thon be 'st he or no. 

But how should Prospero Be living ? Of, I. ll. 887 
above. 

If thon be 'st Prosper©. 

These be brave spiriis * are. 

Where should they find, i,e. oan they have found ? 
or, have they, as it seems, found ? 


Participles without the final “d.** 

Ill, iii. 10 Our frustrate searoh «• frustrated. {See Note on the 
passage). 

Verbs used as Nouns. 

I. ii. 70 The manage of my state management. 

II. i. 816 Wherefore this ghastly looking, i,e, these ghastly 
looks. 

III. iii. 94 why stand you in this strange stare f i.e. fit of staring 

IV. i. 174 Beat the ground For kissing of their feet. 0/. also 

I. ii. 100, “ by telling of it/* and see Note on the 
passage ; also I. ii 222, Whom I left cooling of 
the air** (though both of these are perhaps dlfierent 
from the present passage). 


MisceUaneous Peculiarities. 


I. i. 66 to glut him, for ** iomglut him.’* 

I, li. 37 ops thine ear, for “ open thine ear.” 

I, ii. 118 If this might be a brother « could be (from A.8. 
magan «» to be able). 

L ii. 230 The mariners all under hatohes stow'd, for 
” bestowed.” 

V. 1. 48-9 graves . • have , , oped, tor ” opened.*’ 



( ) 

METKICAL CONSTRUCTION. 

The ordinary line in blank verse consists of five feet of two syllables each, 
the second syllable in each foot being stressed^ or uttered with more 
voice than the first syllable of the foot, which is unstressed ^ But as 
such a line would be too monotonous and formal for frequent use. the 
metre is varied in many ways. Consider the following lines, which are, 
on the whole, fairly regular ; — 

Where' should | this mu' | sic be' ? [ i' the air' f or the earth' ? t 
It sounds' I no more' ; \ and, sure' | It waits' j upon' | 

Some god' | o’ the is' 1 land. Sit' | ting on' j a bank, I 
Weep'lng I again' j the king' 1 my fath' | er’s wreck', | 

This mu' | sic crept' ] by me' | upon' J the wat'(ers), | 

Allay' I ing bot-h' 1 their tu' | ry and' 1 my pass'it/m) X 

With its' 1 sweet air' : j thence I' 1 have lolr | ow’d it' I 

Or It' i hath drawn' | me rath' | er. But' | ’tis gone' I (L h. 387 391) 

For oonvenience sake we have marked alike all stressed syllables, but 
it will be noticed in reading aloud the above verses that not all second 
syllables are equity stressed. The syllables 6e, on (in “ upon "), on, and 
receive only a very weak stress, and between this very weak stress and 
the strongest stress there are many intermediate degrees. By means of 
this variation in stress, monotony is avoided. Notice also that the word 
the in the first line is to be pronounced th\ and that the fifth aud sixth 
verses contain extra syllables. By those and many other regular devices 
the monotony which would arise from too great uniformity m structure 
is avoided. 

The position of the stress is often changed. Instead of falling always 
upon the second syllable of the foot, the stress sometimes falls upon the 
first,* This inversion is most frequent at the beginning of a line, but it 
occurs also, not uncommonly, after a pause in another part of the line — 

in, L 65. An'y { compan' | ion tu' | the world' { but you' I 
IIL 11. lOO-l. Hav'ing | first seized' | his books' | or with' j a log' I 

Batt'er J bis skull', | or paunch' | him with' [ a stake.' | 
in. it 160. Sounds'^ and j sweet airs', | that give' ] delight' { and hurt' noi. | 

Many such examples of inverted stress at the beginning of a line may 
be found by the student in almost every part of the play. Many also 
will be seen in the succeeding quotations in this section. Examples of 
inverted stress occurring after a full atop in the middle of a line are— • 

L it SS5, Lie there*. 1 my art'. I Wipe* thou 1 thine eyes' ; | have oom'fort | 

IIL t 63. The flesh' 1 fly blow' I my mouth', j Hear* my j soul speak'. I 
V. L 230. Hast' thou i no luoutn' } by land' ? j What' is [ the news' f I 
y. i 144. And rest' ( mys^ [ content*, t Yon' the ] like loss'. I 

It occurs after a slighter pause than a full stop in — 
m. ii 92. r th’ aft* I ernoon' j to sleep' : | there* thou ( mayst brain' Mm | 

and it occurs where there is no pause at all in — 

UL L 6. The mis' ] tress which' { I serve* | qulek'ens | whafs dead*. | 


1 A foot or measure so stressed is called an Iambus, and a line of five aueh meesurei 
an Iambic Pentameter. 

* A. loot of two sirllabltts with the itresa upon the first Is called a Trochee. 
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An extra syllable (rarely a monosyllable) is frequently added before a 
pause, especially at the end of a line. 

III. i 1-S. There' be { some sports' | are pain' { ful, and' { their Wibotir) | 
Delight* 1 in them' t sets off' : f Some kinds' i of baae'(7jess) t 
Are no' j bly un' | dergone', j and most 1 poor matt'(tfrs) H 
nX 1 84-6. If not', 1 I'll die' j your maid'; j to be' j your teU'i&w) H 
You may' 1 dony'^ j me; but' j I’ll be' { your serv'(a7jt), K 
Whether' ( you wiJU' 1 or no'l | My mist' j resa, dear'{est) | 

In line 84 the ow of " fellow ** may be almost entirely slurred, and the 
word regarded as a monosyllable. 

Occasionally (very rarely in the earlier plays) this superfluous syllable 
is A monosyllable. 

I. li. 2 Put* the J wtia wa' | ters in' ( this roar', | allay' (them) | 

I. ii. 7. Who had* 1 no doubt/ | some no' | bie crea' 1 ture in' (her) i 

In this line creature may be pronounced as one syllable, and made to 
run on into in ; in that case her becomes the accented syllable. 

L it 40. I do' I not think' | thou canst', j for then' j thou wast' {not) | 

The following lines contain two extra syllables — one in the middle and 
one after the last foot. Notice also that the stress is inverted after the 
pause in the middle, 

I. il. 88, Obey' j and be* | attent'fii’e). j Canst' thou | remeinb'(er)? | 

X li. 56, A prince' | of pow'(er). ( Sir' are | not you' j my fath'(er) ? I 

When this extra syllable occurs in the middle of a line it if found 
almost always after the second or third foot. Examples in which it 
occurs in the middle of the line only are — 

X 11. 140. My tala' I provokes' j that quest' (ion) 1 Deal/, they | durst^ not. I 
in. lii. 6& Are like' { Invul' | iiera'(dl«. | If' you j could hurt', I 

In the following line the extra syllable is found after the fourth loott 
X iX 14X 8o deal/ ( the love' i my peo' I pie bore' (me) : | nor set' I 

Such extra syllables are called double or feminine endings, and afford 
a useful indicatiou of the approximate date of the play. Speaking 
generally, if the double endings are rare {e.g. 9 in Lewes Labour'i Lost^ 
1588), we may infer that the play is of early date; if they occur 
frequently, that the. play belongs to Shakespeare’s later period {e.g 726 
in C^mbekne, 1610«I2). In The Tempest, which we have shown (see 
Introduction, pp. v., vi) belongs to Shakespeare’s latest period, th^ 
constitute about 33 per cent, of whole number .of blank verse lines. 

Two extra syllables sometimes occur together, if unemphatic, before a 
pause, especially at the end of a line, thus giving the appearance of an 
Alexandrine. This form is particularly common in oases where tibte 
line is concluded with a proper name. 

L It 68. My broth' j er and' \ thy un' j cle, call’d* 1 AptOM'(lo) I 
X il SUO. Some tricks' | of desp' { era' f tlou. AH' I but mar'(4««n) | 

EL I. 8 Have just' | our theme' | of woe' ; | but' for | the mir'toeZs) | 
in. ilL 87. And 00 ' | serra' | tion strange* ) my mean' 1 er min'Orfer # 1 1 
▼. t 16. Kspell’d^ I remorse' } and na'Ctore) ; ( who. with' I Sebast'CCofi). 8 
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Unaccented niononyllables. Provided there be only one strcsBcd syllable, 
there may bo more tlian one unstressed sylLiblo in any foot. This 
departure from the noruLal lino is common in our play. 

L 11. 302. Go make' | | hlce a nymph' { o’ /he iea ' : | bo §nh'(jcct'' I 

To no sight' I but thine' j aud mine', | ln\lH' j iblo, j( 

L 11. 419. 1 er' j cr oaw' 1 bo no'ibU) j 

It goes on' 1 1 see'. 

III. iiL 68 Being most' | unfit' | to live'. 1 1 have made' 1 you mad' I 

IV. i 63. To llm Ji' j re i" | tho blood: be more' } abbtem'(t074t>). I 

Accented uuemphatic moriOByllables. Sometimes unemphatio mono- 
syllables, Euch as and, at, for, from, if, in, of, or, are allowed to stand in 
an emphatic place and to receive slross. When they occur at tho end of 
a line, they are called weak endings. These appear for the first time in 
considerable quantities in Macbeth (1005), and are numeroua in The 
Tempest 

L 11. 2. Put' the I wild \Mm { ters In' j this roar*, I allay' them I 

III. L 6. Would be' | as lieav'(y) j to mo' 1 as o' { alous, but' K 

III. 1. 33. No, no' I bio mis' | tress; 'us' | fresh morn' j Ing with' me I 

IV. i 149. As I' I foretold' j you, were' 1 all spir' | Its and'. i| 

Syllables omitted- Syllables which we now pronounce might formerly bo 
omitted in pronunciation. 

Syllables ending in vowels wore frequently elided before vowelB, in 
reading, though not in writing. 

1. 11. 158. Against' { what should' f ensue'. ] How came' j w* ashore' 1 

r often softens a precodiag unaccented vowel — 

I. il. 111. lie thinks' ( mo now' I incap' I able': I confed'(e)rateB I 

IV. i 140. Of' the f beast Cal' j iban' j and hifl* | coiifed'(e)rates. V 

Whether and ever are frequently written or pronounced as mono- 
syllables. 

Ill, i. 89. As bond' } age e'er' | of free' I dom: here’s' j my hand'. I 

V, 1. UL A heart' 1 y wel'come | 

Whether thou' | be’st he' | or no.' I 

Similarly the words Ferdinand, Antonio, Prospero, etc., are frequently 
pronounced as dissyllables ; c/. I. ii. 212, IV. i. 8, V. i. 119, etc. 

Prefixes are often altogether omitted. 

L ii 220. In troops' 1 1 have' I dispersed' 1 them ’bout' i the isle'. I 
m. Ui 106. How ’pins' { to bite' | the spirits'. { 1 do' } baseeoh' | you. 

Notice also that spirits here, as often, is a monosyllable. 

Examples of this slurring of syllables in words are very ntimeroui. 
Cf. fath'r, I. ii. 1 ; pit'ous, I. ii. 14 ; ve$s% I. ii. 31 ; hithWt 1. ii. 63 ; 
brother, I. ii. 66 and 127 ; popular, 1. ii. 92 ; he'ng, I. li. 97 ; powW, 
I. ii. 99 ; prerogative, I. ii. 105 ; coronet, I. ii. 114 ; impertinent, I. ii. 138 ; 
devils, I. ii. 215 and III. iii. 36; MediVranean, L il. 234; promiu, 
1. ii. 249; sorceries ter'ble, I. ii. 265; poisonous, I. li. 820; quoit* ties, 
L iL 838 •,_^rp*ses, I. ii. 358 ; JlatVrer, III. iii. 8 ; purpose. III. iil. 12 ; 
vi*nds, IlL iii. 41 ; vaVr, HI. iii. 59 ; desp'raie, III. iii. 104 ; gi*n, 

III. iii. 105 ; heavenly, IV. 1. 86 ; sport* s, IV, L 100 ; prosp'rom, 

IV. i 104 ; ign*fant, V. 1. 67. etc., etc. 
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Leagthening of ■yllable* or word*. On the other hand, many words are 
given an additional syllable in pronunciation. 

I. il. 6 Dasb'es ( the rt' ( re oat' j O', I [ have suf ( fer’d. | 

I. iL 37L Fill all' 1 tliy boneg' | with ach’ j make^ 1 thee ro'ar. i 

IV. L 29. Tbe edi;®' I of that/ I day’s cel' I ebra' | tion'. I 

IV. L 110. Karth'e' | in'crease j foi'son 1 pion'ty. I 

V. i. SOS. Where' 1 1 have hope' j to see'll the nap' ( hal'. | 

Epilogue 13. Which was' ( to pl^ j as*. Noir 1 1 want. I 

Alexandrmei are lines containing six distinct stresses. Real Alexandrines 
are sparingly employe^ by Shakespeare. 

I. 11. 450. They are both' { Inel' j theFspoVers; | but this' 1 swift bus' | iness.'H 

Apparent Alexandrines are more frequent, and the student is cautioned 
against describing every line which contaius twelve or more syllables as 
an Alexandrine. Such lines can very often be reduced to five-foot linos 
by the omission of unemphatic syllableg. 

Examples of this process will be found in the verses scanned in the 
preceding pages. Others are — 

I. li. 89. I, thus' j neglect' 1 lag world' j ly ends', j all ded'icatedL | 

I. il. 111. Ho thmlcs' | me now' j incap' | able' 1 confed*{»)raUs I 
I. li. 165. Which smco' 1 have stead' f ed much' : j so, of' j his genU*'n**$. I 
V. i 28 In vtr' [ tue than' | in ven' [ geance : they' ) being p&n'itmt I 
V. i 234. And moe' 1 diver' | sity' j of sounds,' } all hor'rihle V 

Again, many verses which appear tp be Alexandrines are in reality 
trimetre couplets. 

L 11 299. And do' I my 8p(i)rit' i Ing gent'ly’. I 

1)0 so' 1 and aft'or | two days' I 

m. i 81. And yours' {it is' I against'. I 

Poor worm' | thou art' | infect ‘ed. i 

III. t 69. I there' {in do' {forget'! 

I am' { in my' { cmdit'ion. I 

Short lines. Single lines are found with only four, three, or even two 
stresses. It will be observed that most of the examples quoted are in 
the form of questions, often interruptions, or occur at the end of a 
speech. Verses of four stresses are the least common. 

Four stresses. 

Ill 1. (H This wood' I cn slave' f ry tiian' { to suffer. | 

IV. i X46. Yon do look' { my son,' ( in' a { moved sort'. I 

Three stresses and an extra metrical syllable. 

L li 31T. CJome' I thou tor' { feoisel when. I 
L ii 601. Ctoma, foil' { ow. Sp^k' { not for* him. I 
IIL 1. 96, Mach bos' { inoss ap' j pertain 'ing. I 
IV. L 69. Ko tongue' I { all eyes' t { be sllenl. l 

Three stresses. 

L ii 169, By Prov' { Idenoe' { divine’. I 
1 ii 188. Approach' | my Ar' | lol come'. | 

1 ii 895. No' it 1 begins' { again.' I 


Two stresses. 

1 ii 263. Of' the I salt deep'. | 

IIL iii 19. Mar'yeuous j aweetmn'aie. I 
IV. i 9S3. Make os' | strange staff. I 

V. I m. Til drown' { nay book'. | 
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Interjectioiial lines. Some irregularities may be explained by the custom 
oi placing ejaculations, nominatives of address, etc., out of the regular 
verse. Cf. I. ii. 2G0, “No, sir”; 1. ii. 269, “Ay, sir"; I. it BW, 
“Come forth." 

Accent In Shakespeare many words are accented otherwise than at 
present; and, again, words are accented in one way at one time, 
differently, at another. 

I. iL 98. Not on' j ly with' ( what ray' j reven' | ue yield 'c4 % 

h ii. 195. Should pro' | sently' | extir' | pate me' ) and mine'. I 
IV. 1. 26. The most' | oppor' { turn place,' i the strong' st' 1 sugges'tlon. A 

Notice the scansion of the line. 

L iL 63. Twelve ye' | ar since', | Miran' | da. twelve' | year since'. I 

Ehyme. Bhyme is employed by Shakespeare in his different plays to 
mark : — 

(i.) The close of a scene. This was important at a time when 
plays were performed without change of scenery or 
dropping of curtains; 

(11 ) the conclusion of a train of thought. A rhymed couplet, 
frequently epigrammatic, or containing a summary of the 
situation, would ensure the noticing of the point by the 
audience ; 

{iii.l the enunciation of a maxim or proverbial saying ; 

(iv.) the formation of a resolution; 

(v.) the utterance of an “aside." 

The only rhyming lines which occur in The Tempest, apart from 
the songs, express Aiders “aside" at the end of the ffrst scone of 
the Second Act. 

Prosparo my lord shall know what 1 have done : 

So, king, go safely on to seek thy son. 

The metre of the songs. The metre of the songs is generally troohaio, 
alternating with iambic in verses of varying lengths. 

L ii 376. Come' nn | to' these ( yeU'ow | sanda I (Trochaic.) 

And then' | take hands', | (Iambic,) 

Court ‘sied { when' yon ( have' and i kiss’d | 

The wild' j waves whist'. | 

Juno's song in the Fourth Act is trochaic, with four feet in each verse. 
lY. i. 106. Hom'our, { rich es, i marc'lage | bless Ing. I 

Ariel's song in the Fifth Act is trochaic, with dactyls taking the place 
of trochees in the sixth and seventh lines. 

V. L 89. Whore' the | bee' sacks, | there' suck 1 1 ; | 

In' a I cow'slip’s [ bell' 1 { lie; I 
There' I j couch' when I owls' do 1 cry. I 
On' the [ bat's' back { iMo { fly l 
Af'tor I sum'mer | merr'i 1 ly. | 

Mo'rrlly, I me'rrlly | shall' I live | now I 

Un'der the | bloss'em that i hangs* on the ] bough. | 

Prose is used in the oomio scenes and whenever it is desired to lower the 
dramatic pitch. It has already been pointed out (see p. xlvi.) tl^t 
Oaliban. as being of a poetio nature, usually speaks in verse. He 
occasionally sinks into prose (II. ii.), but Stephano and Triaonlo, who 
are more degraded than he, never rise to verse. 
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HINTS ON PAEAPHEASING. 

1. Do not mistako the meaning of “ to paraphrase.” It ib not to put 

into other words the words of a passage, but to express in clear and 
simple language the rn^aning of that passage, 

2. Read over the passage to be paraphrased several times. Turn it over 

in your own mind. Endeavour to seize the general sense before 
writing anything down, 

8. Put nothing down that you do not know the moaning of yourself. 
If you do not understand what you write, you may be sure no one 
else will. 

4. Avoid the use of a dictionary if possible. If, hovvever, you are com- 
pelled to use one, make sure that you understand the meaning 
selected for any word, and that it “ fits in ” with the rest of your 
rendering. 

6. The paraphrase when finished should be such that it can easily bo 
understood by any one who* has not seen the original. After 
writing it, endeavour to forget the original and re-read your own 
version as if you wore reading a new author, 

6. In paraphrasing verse or condensed prose (such as Bacon’s) it is 

almost always necessary to amplify in order to bring out the full 
meaning of any given passage, f.s. your version ought generally to 
be longer than the original. 

7. Do not turn into the third person what is expressed in the text in the 

first person, and above all, do not change from the one to the other 
without good reason. 

8. Simplify by breaking up long sentences into shorter ones. Change the 

order of words or oven of sentences as much as you please provided 
you preserve the meaning of the passage. 

9. Maintidn the spirit and general character of the composition as far as 

possible. If you know the context of the extract, that knowledge 
should help you to express yourself appropriately. If you do not 
know the context, imagine a setting for the extract ; this will 
help you to make your own version more vivid and more clear. 

10. Be careful with your metaphors, do not mingle metaphorical with 
literal speech in one sentence. Use no greater number of words 
than necessary to convey your meaning, and use the simplest words 
you can which will fully express your thought. 
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EXABtPI-B. 

1. Paraphrase the following passage from Act IV. Scene i. 146-163 : 

“ You do look, my son, in a moved sorb, 

As if you were dismay’d : be cheerful, sir, 

Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stud 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. Sir, I am vex’d ; 

Boar with my weakness ; my old brain is troubled : 

Be not disturb’d with ray infirmity : 

If you be pleased, retire into my cell 
And there repose : a turn or two ITl walk, 

To still my beating mind.” IV. i. 146-163 


Paraphrase. 

You appear agitated, my son, as though the sights you have just 
witnessed gave cause for alarm. Think not so. The masejne is over, 
and those who took part in it are no more. As I said before 
they were all spirits; now they have returned to the spirit- world 
whence they came. Even so the great masque, in which we all pl.iy 
our parts, shall one day be no more, but shall vanish like the visionary 
pageant you have beheld. Towers rising high into the skies, magnifi- 
cent palaces of the great, sacred edifices, aye the universe itself and 
all that in it is shall vanish utterly ; not even the minutest portion of 
this va'^t machinery shall escape the general destruction — not an 
atom shall remain, not a trace of the past glory. Life is but a dream, 
a momentary interval of movement in unending sleep, and we 
ourselves ap as the phantoms we behold in our slumbers. Sir, 
I am beset' with cares and anxieties, I pray you make allowances 
for my age and sufferings: be not infect^ with my weakness, nor 
think seriously of it. Enter my coll and rest while I myself will 
strive by exercise to still the agitation of my mind. 


We would impress uponthe junior student the fact that many paraphrases 
differing widely the one from the other may he equally good and equally 
acceptable to the Ezamimr. 


B 
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JBSneas, son of Anchises and Aphrodite (Yenns), great- 
grandson of Tros. He is the hero of Virgil’s JUneid. 
At Carthage, a town in Africa, which he visited during 
his adventures, the Queen, Dido, fell in love with 
him, and at his departure slew herself. 

Ant, How came that widow in ? widow Dido I 
Seb. What it he had said widower iBneas ” too ? 

II. i. 80. 

African, an inhabitant of Africa, one of the five continents ; it 
extended along the south of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Shakespeare speaks disparagingly of the inhabitants of 
Africa, who are of a brown or black hue. 

That would not bless our Europe with your daughter, 

But rather lose her to an African. II. i. 130 

Arabia, a vast peninsula in the S.W. of Asia, bounded by 
the Syro-Babylonian plain, the Persian Gulf, the 
Indian Ocean, and the Red Sea. Little was known 
of Arabia formerly, and many fables were current 
about it ; one of these was to the effect that a fabu- 
lous bird, the phoenix, came from Arabia to Egypt 
once every 500 years, on his father’s death, and having 
placed a large egg of myrrh inside him, buried himself 
in the sanctuary of Helios (Apollo). See Notes, 
HI. iii. 23. 

Now I will believe 

That there are unicorns, that in Arabia 

There is one tree, the phoenix’ throne, one phoenix 

At this hour reigning there. III. iii, 21. 

Argier, now spelt Algiers, a country on the north coast of 
Africa, west of Tunis, and east of Morocco. During 
the Middle Ages, a stronghold for pirates and other 
evil-doers. The witch Sycorax lived in Algiers, from 
which she was expelled. 

Where was she bom 
Speak ; tell me. 

F ir, in Argier. I. ii. 261. 

This damn’d witch Sycorax . • , , from Argier 
Thou kuow’st, was banished. I. ii. 26i, 
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Bermootlies, the Bermuda IslandB, a group situated north- 
east of the West Indies and East of the United 
States. They had been recently discovered in Shake- 
speare’s time, having been first siglited in 1515 by a 
Spaniard, Juan Bermudez, who gave them their name. 
A similar form of the word is used by Fletcher io 
Woman Pleased, I. ii, To victual out a ship for tlie 
Bermoothes.” 

Thou cairdat me up at midnight to fetch dew 

From the still-vex’d Bermoothes, I, ii, 228 

Carthage, one of the most famous cities of the ancient 
y7orld. Situated on the north coast of Africa, in what 
is now called Tunis, it was possessed of great man- 
time importance. It was reputed to have been founded 
by Dido, who was its queen, till she slew herself at 
.^Eneas’ departure. Carthage was founded B.C. 853, 

Widow Bido said you ? you make me iludy of that : she 
was of Carthage not of Tunis. 

This Tunis, sir, was Carthage. II. i, 83. 

Ceres, called Demeter by the Greeks, was one of the great 
divinities of the Greeks. She was the deity of agricul- 
tural people, and was supposed to be the guardian of 
all products of the earth, such as grain, fruit, flowers. 

Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats and pease : 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 

the queejn o’ the sky, 

Bids thee leave these. IV. i. 60. 

rich Ceres, her to entertain, IV, i. 75. 

Scarcity and want shall shun you • 

Ceres’ blessing so is on you. IV, i. 116. 

Juno and Ceres whisper. IV. i. 125. 

Claribsl. Daughter of Alonso king of Naples given in 
marriage to the King of Tunis. 

Ant. Who*s the next heir of Naples ? 

8th. Claribel. 

Ant She that is queen of Tunis. IT. 1, 251. 

Methinks our garments are now as fresh as when we put 
them on first in Afrio, at the marriage of the king’s fair 
daughter Claribel to the King of Tunis. II, i. 71, 

See also II. i. 119, 113-7, 129-137. 
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Destiny j or Fate, was generally believed in, in Shakespeare’s 
time. Destiny was the preordained determination of 
God, which was bound to come to pass, irrespective 
of other circumstances, and as such Destiny was 
regarded as unchangeable. 

You are three men of sin, whom Destiny 

Hath caused to belch up you. III. hi. 53 

Dido was the reputed founder of Carthage. She was 
married to her uncle, Acerbas, a priest of Heracles, 
and a man of immense wealth. He was murdered, and 
Dido built Carthage with his treasures, and became its 
Queen, while still a widow. Virgil in his Mneid 
makes Dido fall in love with .ZEneas, and slay herself 
at his departure. 

Tunis was never graced before with such a paragon to 
their queen. 

Not since widow Dido's time. 

Widow! a plague o’ that! How came that widow in? 
widow Dido I 

“ Widow Dido,” said you ? you make mo a study of that : 
she was of Carthage not of Tunis. II. i, 78. 

Dis, also called Hades or Pluto, was the God of the Nether 
World. He was the son of Cronus and Ehea, and 
brother of Zeus and Poseidon. His wife was Perse- 
phone, the daughter of Ceres, whom he carried off from 
the upper world whilst she was gathering flowers. 

Since they did plot 

The means that dusky Dis my daughter got, 

Her and her blind boy’s soandaTd company 
I have forsworn. IV. i. 88. 

England. Shakespeare refers to England as being inhabited 
by a race easily deceived, and as foolishly throwing 
away their money on any object of curiosity. 

A strange fish I Were I in England now, as once I was, 
and had but this fish painted, not a holiday fool there but 
would give a piece of silver II. ii. 28. 

Europe, one of the three divisions of the Ancient World, 
bordered by Asia on the east. Europe was considered 
the most enlightened and civilized portion of the 
globe, and the most advanced in military and peaceful 
pursuits. Europeans looked down upon Asiatics and 
j\fr leans as their inferiors. 
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Sir, you may thank yourself for this great loss 
That would not bless our Europe with your daughter, 

But rather lose her to an African. 11* i 139. 

Fate (see Destiny). The classical Fates were three in 
number — Clotho, the spinning fate ; Lachesis ox the 
one who assigns to man his fate ; and Atropos, or 
the fate that cannot be avoided. The Greeks regarded 
them as the dark and inexplicable powers of fate, 
daughters of the night. 

Stand fast, good Fate, to his hanging ! I. 1. 33. 

I and my fellows 

Are ministers of Fate. III. tii. 60. 

Fury. The name of a dog. 

Fury, Fury ! there, Tyrant, there I hark 1 hark f IV. i. 257. 

Hymen, the god of marriage, was invoked in the bridal 
song. He is described as the son of Apollo and one 
of the Muses. lie is represented in works of art as a 
young man carrying a bridal torch. 

Therefore take heed, 

As Hymen’s lamps shall light you. IV, i, 22, 

Here thought they to have done 
Some wanton charm upon this man and maid, 

Whose vows are, that no bed-rite shall be paid 

Till Hymen’s torch be lighted. IV. 1. 94. 

Ind, India. A country of which very little was known in 
Shakespeare's time, and whose inhabitants were con- 
sidered wild and barbarous. The name India was used 
in a vague sense to signify the south-east of Asia. 

Do you put tricks upon ’s with savages and men of Ind ? 

IL ii. 60 

Indian (see Ind). An inhabitant of India. 

When they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 
they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian. l£ ii. 83. 

Iria was the daughter of Thaumas and Electra. She was 
the messenger of the gods, but especially of Juno and 
Jupiter. It seems probable that Iris was originally 
a goddess of rain, or actually the personification 'of 
the rainbow. Ceres answering her, says : 

Hail, many colour’d messenger, that ne’er 
Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter; 

Who with thy saffron wings upon my flowers 
Diffusest honey-drops, refreshing showers, 

And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 
My bosky acres and my unshrubb’d down. 


IV, i. 76. 
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Italy, a country of Europe, washed by the Mediterranean 
Sea. In Shakespeare's time Italy was divided into 
many states, notably those of Milan, Venice and 
Naples. 

My Bon is lost ; and, In my rate, she too 
Who is 80 far from Italy removed 

I ne’er again ihall see her. II. i. 114, 

JoTe, Jupiter, was the great deity of the Latin nation. 
Jupiter took the supreme place as god and protector 
of the Eoman people. He was the god of the sky, 
and also of oaths. In the temple he reigned as Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus, the head of the state and the giver 
of its power and wealth ; in it were the earthenware 
image holding a thunderbolt and the quadriga which 
belonged to him as the god of thunder. His chief 
spouse and consort wag Juno. 

Jov 6’0 lightnings, the preonriors 
O* the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And sight'Outrunnlng were not. I. il. 201, 

Hail, many-colour’d messenger that ne’er 

Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter. IV. 1. 76. 

Tc the dread rattling thunder 

Have I given fire and rifted Jove’s stout oak. V. i. 44. 

Juno was a moon goddess, and the consort of Jupiter, and 
as such regarded as the queen of heaven. She was 
the model and pattern of dignified womanhood and 
matronly honour. 

High’st queen of state, 

0reat Juno, comes ; I know her by her gait lY. i. 101. 
Hourly joys be still upo^ you 

Juno sings her blessing on you. lY. 1. 108 

Juno does command 

Oome, temperate nympbs, and help to celebrate 
A contract of true love. lY. i. 131. 

She Is styled “ the queen o’ the sky ” in IV. i 70, and 
** wife of Jupiter ” in 77. See also lY, i. 125. 
a character in Stephano's song, in which she appears 
as something of a shrew. 

But none of us oared for Kate; 

ifiie had a tongue with a tang, 

Would cry to a sailor, ‘‘Go hangl” II. li. 52. 

Mail, MariaHi Margery, Meg, figure in St^hano's song 
as beloved by the sailors, in contrast to Kata. 
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The master, the swabber, the l^batswain and I, 

The gunner and bis mate 

Loved Mall, Meg, and Marian and Margery. II. ii. i9. 

Mars was an ancient Italian deity. Primarily he was a 
god of agriculture and of hcjds, but he afterwards 
became the god of war almost exclusively. His 
favourite was Venus, the goddess of love. 

But in vain 

Mars’s hot minion is returned again. IV. i. 97. 

Milan, a city in the northern plain of Italy. In the Middle 
Ages formed an independent duchy, but merged into 
the kingdom of Italy. 

The Duke of Milan 

And his more brave»^ daughter could control thee, 

If now ’twore fit to do ’t. L IL 488 

0 thou mine heir 

Of Naples and of Milan, what strange fiah 

Hath made bis meal on thee? U* 1. 117 

As thou got’st Milan, 

I’ll come by Naples IL I. 29d. 

Mountain, the name of a dog. 

Hey, Mountain, hey ! IV. 1, 25C. 

Naiads. The early Greeks and Eomans, like other nations 
in an early stage of civilization, saw in all the phe- 
nomena of nature, some divine agent : springs, rivers, 
grottoes, trees, and mountains, all seemed to them 
fraught with life. Over these powers of nature watched 
so many deities called naiads. Naiads dilTered from 
goddesses in being localised m some particular place 
on the earth. They appear as companions of country 
deities such as Pan, Hermes or Artemis — 

You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the windring brooks 
With your sedged crowns and ever-harmless looks, 

Leave your crisp channels, and on this green land 
Answer your summons. IV. i. 128. 

N&ples, a town in Italy, situated on the Western coast, 
south of Rome. It was a considerable port, and is 
mentioned by Shakespeare as the port to which the 
dispersed fleet returned — 

And for the rest 0 * the fleet 
Which I dispersed, they all have met again 
And are upon the Mediterranean flote, 

Bound sadly home for Naples. L ii 232 

See aho I. ii. 431 ; II. 1. 118, 251, 269 ; ii. 73 ; HI. ilS. 27 : 
V. L 149, 308 ; Ep. 5. 
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Neptune was the ohief^ sea-divinity of the Eomans. He 
was the son of Cronos and Ehea, and the brother of 
Jupiter, Juno, Pluto and Athene. The palace of 
Neptune was in the depth of the sea near Aegae in 
Achaia, where he kept his horses with brazen hoofs 
and golden manes. The attribute of Poseidon, which 
distinguishes him also in works of art, was especially 
the trident, with which his various works of power were 
done — 

The hre and cracks 

Of sulphurous roaring the most mighty Neptune 
Seem to besiege, and make his bold waves tremble, 

Yea, his dread trident shake. I. ii, 203. 

Ye that on the sands with printless foot 

Do chase the ebbing Neptune and do fly him. !. 84« 

Niglxt is described as one of the very first created beings, 
the daughter of Chaos, and the sister of Erebus. In 
the later poets Night is sometimes described as a 
winged goddess, and sometimes as riding in a chariot, 
covered with a dark garment, and accompanied by the 
stars in her course. 

Or Phoehus* steeds are founder’d 
Or Night kept chain'd below, IV. 1. 80. 

PaphLOS, the name of a town on the west coast of Cyprus. 
Paphos was the chief seat of the worship of Venus, 
who is said to have landed at this place after her 
birth among the waves. She had a temple here — 

I met her deity 

Gutting the clouds towards Paphos, and her son 
Dove-drawn with her. lY. i. 92^ 

jParadisa, the abode of blest spirits in the future life; a 
place of joy and peace. 

So rare a wonder’d father and a wise 

Hakes this place Paradise. IV. L 123. 

Fhoebuft, also called Apollo, was one of the greatest divinities 
of Greece. He was the son of Zeus and Leto. He 
was the god of prophecy and plagues, but he was 
above all the god of light and of tl^ Sun, in which 
capacity he was supposed- to drive his ohairiot of the 
sun from east to west each day — 

Or Phoihus’ steeds are ioundor’d 
Or Night kept ohain'd be!ow. 


IV. I SO. 
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SeteboB. The chief deity of the Patagonians, represented as 
being of great statnre and having a painted body. 
Shakespeare may have found this false god in Eden's 
Hist, of Travayls, in which we read, p. 434, ** The 
giantes, when they found themselves fettered roared 
like bulls, and cried upon Setebos to help them,” 

I must obey : bis art la of such power, 

It would control my dam’s god, Setebos, 

And make a vassal of him. I. ii. 373. 

Silver, the name of a dog. IV. i. 257. 

Sycorax, a witch; born in Algiers and banished for her 
crimes ; she was left on the desert island of the play. 
She imprisoned the spirit Ariel within a tree, gave birth 
to the monster Caliban and died on the island. 

Hast thou forgot 

The foul witch Sycorax, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop ? 

This damn’d witch Sycorax 
For mischiefs manifold and sorceries terrible 
To enter human hearing, from Argior, 

Thou know’st, was banished. 

It was a torment 

To lay upon the damn’d, which Sycorax 
Gonld not again undo. 

All the charms ^ 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you I 

I never saw a woman, 

But only Sycorax my dam and she; 

But she as far surpasseth Sycorax 
As great’st does least. III. li. HI. 

Tunis, a country in the north of Africa, in which Carthage 
was situated. The capital of Tunis is the city of Tunis 
situated on a bay, close to the former site of Carthage. 
She was of Carthage, not of Tunis. .. 

This Tunis, sir, was Carthage. II. i, 85. 

See also II. i. 74, 101, 261, 265. 

T3rrant, the name of a dog. (See Fury). IV. i. 268. 

Venus, the goddess of beauty, and love, and of fruitful 
increase, whether of animal or vegetable life. By one 
account she was the daughter of Zeus and Dione, by 
another she sprung from the froth of the sea. She 
was the mother of Cupid. 

Tell me, heavenly bow, 

If VenuM or her son, as thou dost lioiow, 

Do now attend the queen? 


I. ii. 257. 

I. ih 264. 

L ii. 290. 
I, ii. 340. 


XV. 1. 86. 
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MASKS AT COURT ON PRINCESS’S MARRIAGE, 
PEB. 1613. 

(From Harrison* a JDascription of England in Shahespoare^s ToutK) 

m. 1612-13. Shows a^id Masks on Feb. 11, 18, 15, 16, hefora and after tht 
Marriage of tha Princess Ehzabeth, daughter of James I* 1615. E. Howes. 
Stowe’B Annales, p. 916, col. 1, 1. 81, to col. 2, 1. 10 ; then 1. 56, p. 918, 
1. 57, col. 1. 

The appoynted day of Marriage of the lady Eliza- 
Triumphs upon beth, with the Palsgraue drew neere. In honor 

the u'ater in whereof, there were prepared, and that with great 

honor of the speed, dmers kuidea of triumphs, pastimes, and 

ensuing marry- sundry deuisea vpjni the water : the first was vpon the 

age of the Thursday night , before the wedding day and about X 

^incesse Eliza- of the clock that night was pui formed many pleasant, 

oeth to the strange, and variable fier-woi kos vpon the Thamis ouet 

PaUgraue. against White-hall : those enterr.iinments consisted of 

fantastiquo or enchanted Castles, Rocks, Bowers, 
Forrests, & other deuises flotmg vpon ye water, being as pleasant to behold 
by day, as they seemed strange by night, each property in due course 
seconded one another. 

And vpon the Saterday, though suddenly prepared, yet very well 
appointed a stately fleete of ships, galeons, argoses, galloys, and bergan- 
tines, which all this week in most triumphant manth r lay at anchor 
between London bridge and Whitehall, being in all warlike manner 
furnished with skilful, Nauigators, & nimble saylois, and with great 
Artillery, small shot, in as ample manner as if it had bin for the best of 
seruice, and in such state and brauory, as might well h.iue daunted a 
daring aduersarie : for amongst these imaginary vessels of w.irre, there 
were some that were ships of war in deed, one whereof w.ls the Kings 
pinnance, such as vntill then neuer shot the Bridge, nor thought possible 
to be brought so high into the ryuer : to encounter this Annado, there was 
also built a faire Castle at Stangate, and was fully furnished with small 
shot <fe great artillery, sufficient to haue staid ye passage of a proud enemy. 
This Castle with the forts, rocks, beacon, and store of warlike Turkish 
galleys, resembled Argier, to surprise and spoil the Christians ships 
oomming in their way : or to bee imagined the battell of Lepanto, botweeno 
th© Christians <fc the Turke, in the yeero 1571, for such was the signifi- 
cation of this dayes triumph, which was very well performed : it began 
about 2 a olocke in the afternoone, and held on vntill y» euening ; but the 
fioud oomming in, & the wind being easterly, impeacht some parte of their 
©ntended pastimea 

[Howaa then detcrlbet the marriage of the lady Elizabeth and the Palsgrave on 
Shrove Sunday, the I4th of February, 1612 13, and gots on with the Masks m honor 
of St : op. Bushio. below :] 

And that night in honor of this ioyfult nuptiall, there was a very stately 
Maske of Lords & Tjadies, wt many ingenious speeches, 
A Maske of delicate deuises, melodious musique, pleasant daunces, with 
omd other princely entertainements of tyme, aU which were 
Ijodtes, singularly well performed in the Banquetting house. 
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The 4 honorable Innes of Court, as well the elders and graue Ben hf'ra 
of each house, as the towardly young actiue gallani 
The semrall Gentlemen of the same houses, being of infinite desire to 
maskes of the expresse their singular loue and duteous aSection to hii 
Innes of Court . maiestie, and to porfonne seine memorable & Ewsceptablf 
seruice worthy their own reputation, in honor of thk 
nuptiall, & thereupon wt great expedition they loyntly and seuerall} 
consulted, and agreed amongst themselues to sotte out two scuerall rich 
and stately masks, and to performe them brauely, without respect of '♦barge 
or expences, and from amongst themselues they selected the most 
pregnant & actiue Gentlemen to bee their maskers, wlio, to the lasting 
honor of themsoluos and their societies performed all things as worthily • 
they imployed the best wits and skilfullestartizens in deuismg, composing 
and erecting their souerall strange properties, excellent speeches, pleasant 
devises and delicate musique, braue in habite, rych in ornanients, in 
demeanor courtly, in their going by Land and Water very st<itely and 
orderly , all which, with their rare inueutions and variable entertainments 
of time, were such, as the like was neuer performed in England by any 
Societie, and was now as gratiously accepted off by bis JSlaiestie, the 
Queene, the Prince, the Bnde and Bridegroome. Prom whom they 
receiued all princely thankes and encouragement : concerning which two 
maskes, with the multiplicitie of deuises, depending vpon those enter- 
tainements of time, though I may not sette downe the particulars, nor 
say all I ought m their deseruing commendations, by reason it would 
require a verie large discourse . yet for distinction sake I will briefly set 
downe their seuerall times and order of going to the court : Vpon Shroue- 
mundaie at night, the gentlemen of the middle Temple 
The Middle & Lincolnea Inne, with their Tray no for this businesse, 

Temple and assembled in Chancery-lane, at the house of Sir Edward 

Lincolnes Inne, Philips, maister of the Roles ; and about eyght of the 
clocke, they marched thence through tbeSti.iiKl, to the 
Court at White-hall, in this manner. First rode fifcie choyce Gentlemen 
richly attyred, and as gallantly mounted, with cuery one bis foote-rnen, 
to attend him : these rode uery stately like a vauntguard : next after, with 
fit distance, marched an anticue, or mock-maske of Baboons, attired like 
fantastique trauaillers, in very strange and confused manner ryding 
yppon asses, or dwarfe lades, vsing all apeish and mocking tnckes to the 
people, mouingmuch laughter as they past, with Torches on either side 
to shew their state to be as ridiculous, as the rest was noble ; After them 
came two chariots triumphal, very pleasant and full of state, wherein 
rode the choyce Muaitians of this Kingdome, m robes like to the Virginian 
priests, with sundry deuises, all pleasant and significant, with two rankes 
of Torches : ‘Then came the chiefe maskers with great state in white 
Indian habit, or like the great princes of Barbary, richly imbrodred wt the 
golden sun, with suteable ornaments in all poynts; about their neckes 
were rufs of Feathers, spangled and beset with pearle & siluer, and vpon 
their heads loftle coronets suteable to the rest . they wore long silk 
stockings, curiously imbrodred with gold to the midieg : their buskini 
were likewise imbrodred : and in their hands as they rode, they 
brandished Cane darts of the finest gold : their vizards were of Oliue 
oollour, their halre long dt black, downe to their shoulders ; the horses for 
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rich 8h«w equalled the Maakers ; their oaparieone were enohast with bum 
of golde and ornamentall Jewels, with silaer, scarfOing oner the whole 
caparison, & about their heads, which made such a strange & glarious 
show, that it dazelled the eyes of the beholders with great admirations, 
euery of these horse had 2 Moores to attend them attired like Indian 
slaues, with wreathes of gold and watshod (? watchet, light blue) about 
their heads, being about an hundreth in number; the Torch bearers 
carryed Torches of virgin waxe, the staues whereof were great Canes 
guilded all oner, and their habits were likewise of the Indian Garb, but 
more extrauagant then those of ye maskers : the maskers rode single, <fe 
had euery man his torchbearer ryding before him. All which, with the 
last triuiiiphall Chariot, wherein sate manie strange attired personages, 
with their embleams, conceitfull and variable deuises, made a wondrous 
pleasing shew. And thus they marched through the Strand to Whitehall, 
where the King, the Pnnce, the Bride & Bridegroome, and the chief 
nobilitie sfeoode in the gallery before the Tilt-yard to behold their 
approch ; and because there should be a full view had of their state & 
traine, the King caused them to march one tume about the list ; and being 
dismounted, they were honorably attended through ye gallery to a 
chamber, in which they were to make them ready for performance of 
their Scene ia the hall ; in which place, were erected their sundry pro- 
perties & deuises, formerly mentioned, where they performed all things 
answerable to the best of expectation, and receiued as royall thankea and 
commendations. 

The next day being Shrove-Tuesday, the gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple and Grayes Inne, with their traine, and many 

The Inner other gallant young gentlemen of both these houses as 

Temjple and their conuoy, assembled themaeluea at Winchester house, 

Qrayes Inne* being the appointed place for their Rendeuous; this 
nights entertainement consisted of 3 seuerall masks, viz. 
an Anti-maske of a strange & different fashion from others, both in habit 
& manners, and very delectable ; a rurall or countrey maske consisting of 
many persons, men & women, being all in sundry habits, being likewise 
as strange, variable and delightful!. The thiid, which they called the 
maina maske, was a maske of knights, attired in arming dublets of 
carnation sattin, richly imbrodred with starres of siluer plate, beset with 
smaller stars, spangles, and siluer lace, betweene gorgets of siluer maile, 
with long Venetian hose imbrodred suteable to the rest, silke carnation 
stockings imbrodred all ouer : their Garters and Roses answerable ; their 
Hats were of the same stuffe & imbrodred, cut before like a Helmet, & 
the hinder part like a Scollop, answering the Skyrts of their dublets; 
their hat bands were wreaths of siluer, in forme of garlands of wild 
Oliues; their feathers white and carnation, their belts imbrodred, siluer 
swords, little Italian falling Bands and cufs imbrodred , their haire faire 
& long, their vizards faire & youg, & concerning their sundry ingenious 
properties and deuises already erected in the Court hall : they were all 
excellent, fraught with art, state and delights, hauing all their Actors 
correspondent. These maskers, with their whole trayne in all triumphant 
manner and good order, tooke barge at Winchester stayres, about 7. of 
the olocke that night, and Bowed to White hall against the tyde : the 
oMefe Maskers went in the Kingea Barge royally adorned, and plenteously 
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furnished with a great number of groat war lights, that they alone made a 
glorious show: other gentlemen went in tbe Princes Barge, & cortayne 
other went in other fayro Barges, and were led by two Adiniralles: 
besides all these, they had fouro lustio warlike Galleyes to conuoy and 
attend them ; each Barge and Galley being replenished with store of 
Torch lights, made so rare and braue a show vpon y*-' water as the like 
was neuer seene vpon the Thamis : they had three peales of great 
ordinance in 3. seuerall places vpon the shore, viz. when they imbarked, 
as they past by the Temple, and at Strangate when they arrived at Court, 
where the King, prince Charles, the Bride & Bridegroom, stood in the 
vpper Gallery to beholdo them vpon the water, and to view them in 
particular at their arryuid ; they landed at y® privie stayres, and were 
receiued by the L. Chaiubcrlaine, and conducted to the vestry; for the 
hall wherein they should performe their scene was by this tyme filled 
with Gompauie, who although they were of very good fashion, yet were 
there manio principal! Ladies, & other noble personages, besides 
Ambassadors and other strangers of account not come, so as when they 
should be placed, the roome would bee so scanted, as it would proue very 
inconuenicnt ; whereupon his Maiestie was most gratiouslie pleased, with 
consent of the Gentlemen maskers, toi>ut it ofi vntill the next Saterdaie, 
and that then they should performe all their present entended entertain- 
monts in the great Banquettmg. house , adding this fauor withall, that 
this deferring should be no impediment vnto the outward ceremony of 
magnificence vntill that day; and vppon Saterday, at 7. of y® clocke at 
night, they came priuately in trooi>e, & wore brought to their places by 
the Earle of Northampton, and a choyce roome was reserued for the 
gentlemen of both these houses ; and that night they brauely performed 
their Scene, to y® great delight, & full satisfaction of all the beholders, 
and from his Maiestie the receiued as kmgly thanks, and gratious 
acceptation. 


THE ORIGIN OP THE PLOT. 

“THE TEMPEST” AND DIE SGHONE SIDEA.” 

[Heprinted from “Three Notelets on Shakespeare,” by 
W. J. Thoms, F.S A.] 

“The origin of the plot of the “ Tempest ” is for the present a Shake- 
spearian mystery,” are the words of our friend Mr. Hunter, in his 
learned and interesting dissertation upon that play. That mystery, 
however, I consider as solved — Tieck appears to entertain no doubt upon 
the subject — and I hope to bring the matter before you in such a manner 
as will satisfy you of the correctness of Tieck’a views in this respect. But 
to the point — Shakespeare unquestionably derived his idea of the 
“Tempest” from an earlier drama, now not known to exist, but of which 
a German version is preserved in Ayrer’s play, entitled, “ Die Schone 
Sidea ” (the beautiful Sidea) ; and tbe proof of this fact is to be found in 
the j»oints of rosomblanco between the two plays, which are far too 
striking and peculiar to be the rt-sult of accident. 
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It is tme that the scene in which Ayrer’s play is laid, and the names of 
the parsonages differ from those of the “ Tempest,” but the main 
inoidents of the two plays are all but identically the same. For instance, 
In the German drama, Prince Ltidolirh and Prince Leudegast supply the 
places of Prospero and Alonso, Lwiolph, like ProsperOf is a magician, 
and, like him, has an only daughter, Sidea — the Miranda of the 
“ Tempest ** — and an attendant sjnrit Uuncifal^ who, though not strictly 
resembling either Ariel or Caliban, may well be considered as the primary 
type which suggested to the nimble fancy of our groat dramatist those 
strongly yet admirably contrasted beings. Shortly after the commence- 
ment of the play, Ludolph having been vanquished by his rival, and 
with his daughter Sidea driven into a forest, robukcjs her for complaining 
of their chango of fortune, and then summons his spirit Runcifal to learn 
from him their future destiny, and prospects of revenge Runcifal, who 
is, like Ariel, somewhat “ moody,” announces to Ludolph that the son 
of his enemy will shortly become his prisoner. After a comic episode, 
most probably introduced by the German, we see Prince Leudegast, with 
his sou ICngeLbrecht — the Ferdmand of the “Tempest” — and the coun- 
cillors, hunting in the s.irao forest ; whim Engelbrecht and his companion 
Famulus, having separated from thoir associates, are suddenly encountered 
by Ludolph and hia daughter He commands them to yield themselves 
prisoners — they refuse, and try to draw their swords, when, as Prospero 
tells Ferdinand, 

“ I can here disarm theo with this stick, 

And make thy weapon drop,” 

so Ludolph, with his wand, keeps their swords in their scabbards, paralyzes 
Engelbrecht, and makes him confess his 

“ Nerves are in their infancy again. 

And have no vigour in them,” 

and when ha has done so he gives him over as a slave to Sidea, to tarry 
logs for her. 

The resemblance between this scene and the parallel scene in the 
“Tempest '* is rendered still more striking in a late part of the play, when 
SUiea, moved by pity for the labours of Engelbjecht, in carrying logs, 
declares to him, 

“ I am your wife, if you will marry mo,” 

an event which. In the end, is happily brought about and leads to the 
reconciliation of their parents, the rival princes. 

And now, my dear sir, when you consider these several particulars, 
and that Tieck, who is himself an eminent German critic, pronounces 
the work of his countryman to be most decidedly an imitation of an 
earlier English play— although we no longer possess that play — I say, 
when you consider aU these things, can you refuse your assent to the 
conclusion to which Tieck arrived long since, that it is more than p'obable, 
that Ayreria ” Sidea ” and Shakespeare’s ” Tempest,” “alike, but oh, how 
different!” wore both derived from one common source, and that an 
earlier English drama. 
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THE PLAY REGARDED AS AN ALLEGORY. 

"II I were to allow my fancy to run out in play after such an attempted Inter* 
pretation, I should describe Prospero as a iiian of >^eaiu8, the great artist, lacking 
at first in practical gifts which load to material success, an 1 set adrift on the 
perilous sea of life, in winch ho linda bis enchaut'*d island, where he may achieve 
his works of wonder lie bears with him Art m its infancy,— the marvellous child, 
Miranda The gros-^cr pa•^slons and appetites— Caliban— he subdues to hj-» service, 
‘ Mir ; ’Tw a vtfZttin, nr, 

I do not love to look on. 

Pros, Bntae'tie 

We cannot imu Inin,' 

and he partially informs this servant-monster with Intellect and Imagination; for 
Caliban has dim allinities with the higher world of spirits. But these grosser 
passions and ai)i)etites .ittfinpt to violate the purity of art Caliban would selre 
upon Miranda an i peoide the island witn Calibms, therefore his servitude must be 
strict And vviio is Ferdinand V I*, he not uitli his gallantry and his beauty, the 
young Fletcher, in coiiiunclion with wliom 'shakspere worked upon tlie two Noble 
Kmsinen and Henry \ 111 ? Metcher h conceived as a follower of the Shaksperian 
style and in<*thod in drsmatlc art; he had ‘oicd full many a lady with best regard,' 
for several virtues ban liked several women, but neve** any with whole-hearted 
devotion except Miranda And to Ferdinand the old bnebanter will entrust his 
daughter, ‘a thrid of liis own life' But Shakspere had perceived the weak point 
in Hetcher’s genius— Its want of hardness ol fibre, of patient enduranco, and of a 
sense of the solemnity an<l sanctity of the service of art. An 1 ther*'fore he finely 
hints to his fri(‘nd tliat his winning of Miranda must not be too light and easy. It 
shall be Ferdinand’s task to re iiove some thousands of logs, and pile them according 
to the strict injunction of Prospero. * Don't despise drudgery and dryasdust work, 
young poets,* .shakspere would seem to say, who nad hiuiaelf so carefully laboured 
over his English and Roman histones; ‘for Miranda's 8a.ve such drudgery may well 
seem light ’ Therefore, also, Prospero surrounds the marriage of Ferdinand to hla 
daughter with a religious awe. Ferdinand must honour her as sacred, and win her 
by hard toil But the wonc of the higher Imagination is not drudgery,— It Is swift 
and serviceable among all the elements, fire upon the topmast, thesea-nympb tmon 
the sands, Ceres the goddess of earth with harvest blessings in the Masque. It is 
essentially Ariel, an airy spirit, the imaginative genius of poetry but recently 
delivered in England from long slavery to aycorax. Prospero’s departure from the 
island is the abandoning by Sbakspere of the theatre, the scene of hia marvellous 
works — ' Graves at my counmand 

Have waked their sCeepera^ oped, and let them forth, 

By my so potent art ’ 

Henceforth Prospero is but a man . no longer a great enchant-er. He returns to the 
dukedom he had lost, in Stratford upon Avon, and will pay no tribute henceforth 
to any Alonso or Lucy of them all Dowden (iShak^pere : Htn Mind and Art). 

" It is not impossible, that dhakespeare in tihls piece, and especially In regard to 
this Caliban (whose name is a mere anagram or Cannibal) meant to answer the 
great question of the day, concerning the justifiableness of European usurpation 
over the wild aborigines of the new world; he felt a warm interest in the English 
colonization, in the creation of new nations. During the reign of James, Southampton 
was a prominent character of the Virginia Company, and "shared with Sandys and 
Wyatt the merit of first founding the political freedom of the colonists If it were 
indeed the poet's intentiou to give this historical back-ground to the story of 
Antonio’s usurpation, it Is a further evi lenoo of his wide views of history and oi his 
unbiassed mind, entirely free, as It was, from all false sentimentality. He shows 
the scrupulous philosophers, who doubted the lawfulness of colonization, the evils 
of policy and morality at home, where deeds quite as unnatural are practised, as 
eould have been done there. He perceived that what happened In the new world 
at that time was necessary, that with the extension of mankind, superiority of 
spiritual and moral power would ever inundate the realms of rudeness and 
hiurborisin, streaming, as it were, into an empty space. Shakespeare has stlf 
further displayed the pure healthiness of his political and historical wisdom, in f 
scene of this pli^. in composing which he has evidently had before him a chaptt 
of Montaigne^s Essays (1. 10} in Florio's translation (1603) He lets old Houzaio, nov 
in cMumest, but in playful conversation, deboribe the system of the commnnista, 
ioolallsts, and peaoe-eongressea, and Alonso give his opinion upon it." Here 
follows the passage of Act XL Beene 1 , beginning 

commmwealth I would by eontrariea,**^^ 
end endtog nothina tome!** HsmTCKUs (^' mmenULnea 
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" But cblefiy 1 delight in this play, because of Uie image which it presents to 
my rnlmi of the glonouB aupreniaf y of the righteous human soul orer all things 
by which it is surrounded Trospero is to me the represontativo of wi'ie and 
Yirtuous manhood, In its true relation to the combined elomeuts of existfiuce-- 
the physlt al ijowcrs of the externai world, and the varloi-ies of character with 
which it cotiics into voluntary, accideutal, or enl >rced contact 
“ Of the wonderful chain of being, of which Caliban is tiie densest and Ariel the 
most ethereal extreme, Bro^-poro is the middle link He— the wise and good man — 
is the ruling power, to whom the whole series is subject 
“ First, and lowest in the scale, coiims the gross and uncouth but powerful 
savage, wiio rejirescnts both the more ponderous and unwieldy natural 
eicinents (as the eiirtii an<i water), widch the wise Magician by his knowledge 
corniiels to his service, and the brutal and animal prot)eusitl<‘s of the nature of 
man, which ho, the t\pe of its noblest development, bolus in lordly Kubjugation. 

“Next follow the drunken, rii>ald, foolish retainers of the King of Naples, whose 
ignorance, kirivery and stupidity represent the coarser attributes of tiiose great 
unimlightenui masses, \\hich in all communities threaten authority by their 
conjunction with brute fort'eand saiage ferocity; and only under the wholesome 
restraint of a wise disc!i>liue can be gradually admonished into tlie salutary 
subserviency necessary for their cullisatlou 
“ Ascending by degrees m the scale, the next group Is that of the cunning, cruel, 
selfish, treacherous worl-iiings- l^rmces and Fotentates — the peers in outward 
circumstances of high birih and breeding of the noble Prospero— whose villainous 
policy (not unaided by his own dereliction of his duties as a governor m the 
pursuit of his pleasure as a philoBoohor; triumphs over his fortune, and, througli 
a devilish ability and craft, for a time gets the better of truth and virtue in his 
person, 

“From these, who represent the baser intellectual as the former do the ba^^tr 
sensual properties of iiumaiiity, we apjiroach by a most harmonious moral 
transition, through the agency of the sklibilly interposed figure of tlie kintlh 
gentlonian, Gonzalo, those charming types of youth and love, Ferdinauu and 
Miranda — iiie fervent chivalrous devotion of the youth, and the yielding hiiuplicU\ 
and sweetness of the girl, are lovely n‘pr«‘ientatloua of those natural emotions ol 
tender sentiment and passlouab* desire which, watched and guided, and guarded 
by the affectionate soficitude and paternal prudence of rrospiTo, are pruned of 
their lavish luxuriance and suj)ported in their violent wcakn<*ss by the wise will 
that teaches forbearance and self-control as the only price at which these exquisii*' 
flowers of existence may uulold their blossoms In prosperous beauty, and beai 
their rightful harvest of happiness as well as pleasure 
“Next In this wonderful gamut of being governed by the sovereign soul of 
Pros|)ero, come the shining figures of the MHS(j[ue- beautiful bright apjfmntioiis, 
fitly indicating the air, the lire, and all the more sn.iling aspects and subth r forces 
of nature These minister with prompt obedience to the magical behests of 
Science, and, when not tolling in appointed service for their great ta^k-nJaster, 
recreate and refresh his senses iftid his spirit with the ever- varying pageant of 
this beautiful Oulverse. 

** Last— highest of all— crowning with a fitful flame of lambent brightness this 
poetical pyramid of existence, flickers and fla'.lies the beautiful Demon, without 
whose exquisite oompanioni,hip we never think of tlie ro>al Magician with bis 
grave countenance of com tnand— Ariel seems to me to represent Uie keenest 
perceiving intellect — apart from all moial consciousness and sense of responsl- 
oiUty His power and knowledge are in some respects greater than those of his 
master — he can do what Frospero cannot — he lashes up the Tempest roun<i the 
Island— he saves the King and his companions from the snipwreck— he defeats the 
conspiracy of Sebastian and Antouio. and discovers the clumsy plot of the beast 
Caliban— he wields Immediate Influence ov<t the elements, and comprehends alike 
without indignation or sympathy— which are moral results — the '.in and sullermg 
of humanity. Therefore, because he is only a spirit of knovvh dg<‘, he is subject 
to the spirit of love — and the wild, subtle, keen, beautilul, powerful creature Is 
compelled to serve with mutinoas w’aywaraness and unwilling subjection the 
human soul that pitied and rescued it from its harsher slavery to sia- and which, 
though controlling it with a wise severity to the fuinlmeiit of its duties, yearhi 
after It with the tearful eyes of tender human love when its wild wings flash away 
into it* newly-recovered realm of lawless liberty.” 

FiiANCKS ANNM KMMBLX 
[NuUtt wjpon tome of Shak«Kj>4)ar§'i PJayt), 
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GLOSSAEY. 

Not®. — T he words oonfeained in this list may, for the moat part, be 

divided into two classes — 

(i) Words of uncommon appearance, which are not now in common 

use. These words will be found to be derived, generally, from 
Anglo-Saxon or some other branch of the Teutonic languages. 

(ii) Words of common appearance, but possessing a mejfcning that 

differs in some respect from that with which they are now 
ordinarily used. These words will be found generally to be of 
Latin origin, often introduced through French; they afford 
interesting illustrations of the modifications in meaning which 
many words have undergone since the time when they were 
first imported into the language. Many of the words employed 
by Elizabethan authors were the recent inventions of the age ; 
many were then used literally which have since come to be used 
metaphorically, or in a more restricted sense, whilst a few are 
used now with a wider meaning than they then possessed. 

The Derivations given are usually those suf^lied by Professor SJeeat, 

Abbreviations. — A.S. =* Anglo-Saxon; M.E,« Middle English; O.P. Old 

French ; M P. = Middle French ; F. =« French j G- ~ German ; 

Gk. » Greek ; L. = Latin ; Toel. =* Icelandic ; Arab. =* Arabic. 

Abuse, to deceive. F. abitser* L. abusiis, from ab, away, 
amiss, and utij to use. 

Whether thou be’at he or no, 

Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me. V. i. 112. 

The modern meanings of abuse are, to revile and 
to use amiss. 

Admire, to wonder. F. admirer. L. aihnirari. 

These lords 

At this encounter do so much admire 

That they devour their reason. V. i. 153. 

The word is now used with the narrower signification, 
to regard with pleasure. 

AsperBion, sprinkling, L. asjpersm, pp. of aspergere, to 
besprinkle, from L. as (for ad) and spargere^ to sprinkle. 

No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 

To make this contract grow. IV. i, 18. 

The modern meaning of aspersion is confined to the 
spreading of calumnious reports. 
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Attached, overcome, attacked O.F. attacker ^ to attach. 
Attack is a doublet of attach. 

Old lord, I cannot blame thee, 

Who am myself attached with weariijes*^. III. iii 4 

The word is still used legally, meaning to over- 
come or arrest. 

Bass, to utter in deep, low tones. The same word as Base, 
but so spelled in imitation of ItaL hasso^ base. 

The wind* did sing it to me. and the thunder, 

. . ..... did bass my trespass. III. iii. 97 . 

The word is now only used as a noun or an adjective. 

Bate, diminish, lessen. Short for abate by loss of a. M.E. 
abateri ; O.F. ahatre. Late L, abbattercj to beat down 
(as in Ital.) ; L. ad, to; and batere for battcere, to beat 

Remember I have done thee worthy service ; 

and thou didst promise 

To bate me a full year. I. li, 247 

Bate, I beseech you, widow Dido. II. 1 . 106 

We should now employ abate in this sense. 

Bombard, a leather vessel used to carry liquor, probably so 
called from its resemblance to a great gun or cannon 
F. hombarde, a cannon ; extended from F. hornbe, L, 
hombuSf a humming noise. Gk. the same. 

Yond same black cloud, 

• • • looks like a foul bombard that would shed his 

liquor. II ii. 20 

Bootless, profitless, without advantage. M.E. bote, boot. 
A,S. bdtf profit, IceL bdt, advantage, cure. 

You have often 

Begun to tell me what I am, but stopp’d 

And left me to a bootless inquisition. I. ll. 33. 

Bc^ky, wooded, shady. O.F. boscage. It. iosco, awood, and 
may be only a variant of bushy. 

Hail, niany->oolour’d messenger that 

* ♦ . with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 

My bosky acres, and my unshrubb’d down. IV. 1. 76. 

It is said that the *• Birdcage Walk * between Bucking- 
ham Palace and Westminster is a corruption of the old 
word ‘boscage.* We also have the words ‘bosket,’ 
‘bosquet,’ and ‘bosket,* all equivalent to grove. 
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Bourn, boundary, confines. F. borne, a bound ; for O.F. 
hodne, a boundary Late L. bodtna, a bound, a limit 
No kind of traffic 

Would I admit; 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. 11. i. 154 

Butt, a large barrel or cask. We find A.S. bytt ; but oui 
mod. word is really O.F. boute^ F. botte, ‘the vessel 
which we call a butt.' Late L. butta, buttis, a cask. 

They prepared a rotten carcase of a butt. I. li. 148. 

When the butt is out, we 

Will drink water , not a drop before. III. il. 1. 

Canker, waster, a consuming disease. L. cancer, a crab ; also 
an ‘ eating ’ tumour. Gk. KapKlvo<s^ Skt. karkata, a crab. 

But he’s something stain’d 

With grief that’s beauty’s canker. I. ii. 414. 

This word is used as a verb in 

And as with age his body uglier grows. 

So his mind cankers. IV. 1. 191« 

Capering, dancing, skipping. Ital. capriolare, to skip as a 
goat. Ital. capriola, ‘ a caper in dancing.' L. capra, 
a she-goat ; cf. caper, a he-goat. Gk. Kairpo^, a goat. 

Straightway, at liberty ; we . . . beheld 

Our royal, good and gallant ship, our master 

Capering to eye her. V, i. 235. 

Catch., a part song, or a song in which the singers catch 
up the strain one after the other at various intervals. 
Late L. captiare, extended form of L. captare, to catch. 
We find M.Du. kaetsen, to catch, borrowed from Picard, 
eachier. 

Will you troll the catch 

Yon taught me but while-ere ? IIL ii. 129. 

Chanticleer, cock (only used once elsewhere by Shakespeare 
in As You Like It, II. vii. dO). M.B. chaunte-cker, clear 
singing ; the first part of the word is derived from 
F. chanter, L. cantare; the second from O.F. cler 
L. clams, bright, clear, loud. 

I hoar 

The strain of struttin'’ chanticleer 

Cry, Cock-a>didd)6-d<’ Lii. 384* 

Ohembin, angel, a heavenly being. F. cherubin, Heb. k'ruv 
(pL k'rvmm), a mystic figure. 

O, acherubir 

Thou waft that did preserve me. 


t. U. 152. 
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Oherubin and cherub are the forms used for the 
singular, cherubim for the plural. 

Chirurgeonly, after the manner of a surgeon. F. chirurgieriy 
‘ a surgeon.’ L. chtrurgia, Gk. ^ working 

with the hands, art, surgery. Gk., x^^P hand, 
and cpyctK to work, 

Oon, Yon mb the sore, 

When you ihould bring the plaster. 

Seb. Very well. 

Ant, And most chirurgeonly. 11. 1. 143. 

Chough, a bird, especially a jackdaw. Sometimes a young 
crow was so called. Akin to Du. kctaWf Dan, kaa, 
imitative words from the jackdaw’s note. 

I myself could make 

A enough of as deep chat. II. 1 272. 

Coil, in Shakespeare, always means ' turmoil,* * confusion,' or 
‘ ado.' Gaelic, gotll — war, and must not be confused 
with the ^ coil ' of rope, which is derived from L. colligo 
(gather together), or F. cueillir^ to gather. 

Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 

Would not infect his reason ? I. h. 207 

Complexion, external appearance, particularly when ex- 
pressive of some natural disposition. F. compleotion, 
appearance. L. complesous^ pp. of com^plectit to surround' 

He hath no drowning mark upon him ; his complexion is 
perfect gallows. I. i. 32 

The word is now used almost exclusively of the outer 
appearance of the face. 

Confined, kept within limits, or capable of being restrained. 
F. confineTf to keep within limits. L. confinis, bordering 
on from con {cum), with ; and firiiSt a boundary. 

Let me embrace thine age, whose honour cannot 

Be measured or confined. V. i. 121 

Corollary, extra, more than is required. The word is derived 
from L. corollarium, a little garland given as an extra 
gift. 

Bring a corollary, 

Rather than want a spirit IV. I. 57 

The modem meaning of corollary is something added, 
in Geometry **an inference from a proposition/' 
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Correspondent, reRponsive. F. correspondre. L cor. (for 
cum), together, and respondere, to answer. 

I will be correspondent to command, 

And do my spiriting gently. I. ii. 298. 

Deboshed, debauched Always spelt deboshed (as it was 
pronounced) in Shakespeare O.F. desbaucher, from 
O.F. prefix des (L. dis.) away, and O.F. hauche, 
explained by Koquefort as ‘a little house,' and by 
Gotgrave as ‘ a course of stones or bricks in building ’ ; 
Godefroy gives deshaucher only in the sense of ‘ rough- 
hew.’ The original sense of bauche was probably ‘ balk,’ 
i e, beam. 

Why, thou deboshed fish, thou, was there ever man . , 

that hath drunk so much sack ah I to-day. 111. 11 . 80. 

Demi-puppets, elves, little fairies. O.F. dnni, half. L. 
a,cc. dimidiumt half; and M.E. popet, M.F. poupette, 

‘ a little baby ' ; dim. of L pupia^ a girl, a doll. 

You demi-puppets that 

By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make, 

Whereof the ewe not bites. V. i. 3G. 

Ditty, song, with reference rather to the words than to the 
air. M.E. dttie. O.F. diUy a kind of poem. L. 
dictatum, a thing dictated from dictate, freq. of dicer e, 
to say. 

The ditty does remember my drown'd father. 1 11 . 405. 

Doit, a small coin ; a Dutch or French coin worth half a 
farthing. Du. duit, a doit. Icel, pveit, a bit, a small 
coin. Icel, pvita, to cut. 

They will give not & doit to relieve a lame beggar, II. IL 88 . 

Dollar, a silver coin current in Holland, Germany and Spain, 
vary mg in value up to five shillings English. Low G. 
daler, Du. daalder, a dollar. Adapted and borrowed 
from G. thaler^ a dollar. 

Qon. When every grief is entertain’d that’s offered 

Gomes to the entert.imor — 

8eh. A dollar. H. 1. 16. 

Gon. Dolour comes to him, indeed; you have spoken truer 
than you purposed. 

Seh. You have taken it wiselier than I meant you should 

The coin now in use in Canada and the United States 
is of the value of from 4s. 2d. to ia. 4d. 
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Dolour, grief, sorrow. O.F. doLoir, to grieve. L. dolium, m 
cor-dolmm^ grief of heart. L. dolere, to grieve. M.E. 
dolour. 

See under dollar on page 207. 

Dowle, portion, part, piece. For probable history, see 
Supplementary Notes, III. iii. 65 

The elements, may as well, 

. . . wound the loud winds ... as diimniah 

One dowle that*s in my plume. III. iii. 61 

Drollery, a comical representation, a masque. M.F. droU, a 
pleasant wag. Du drollig^ odd, strange. M. Du. 
drolj a juggler. 

Alon. Give us kind keepers, heavens I What are these I 

Seb. A living drollery. 111. iii. 20, 

Ecstasy, madness, mental suffering or torture ; lit, displace- 
ment, a being beside oneself. Late L. ecstasis, a trance. 
Gk. cKorroo-t? displacement ; Gk. Ik out ; o-rcurts a 
standing. 

1 do beseech you 

That are of suppler joints, follow them swiftly, 

And hinder them from what this ecstasy 
May now provoke them to. III. iii. 106, 

The use of this word is now generally limited to 
mental disturbances due to joy. 

Encounter, meeting. O.F. mcontrer, to meet in combat. 
F. en, in ; contre, against. L. m, in ; contra, against. 

Fair encounter 

Of two most rare affections 1 III. i, 74. 

In Modern English the word usually signifies a 
hostile meeting. 

Engine, instrument, implement, or tool. O.F. engin, a tool. 
L. ingemum, natural capacity, also an invention. 

Treason, felony, 

Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 

Would I not have. H. 1. 166 

The word is now used more particularly of a machine 
composed of many and different parts. 

Entertainer, recipient or host. O.F. mtretenir. Late L. 
intertmere, to entertain, L. inter, among; tenere, to 
hold. 

Qmk When every grief is watertain’d that's offer’d. 

Oomet to the entertainer 

A Dollar 
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Entertain'd, experienced, undergone. See Entertainer. 

Entertainment, treatment. For derivation, see Entertainer. 

No; 

I will resist such antertaiimient till 

Mine enemy has more power 1. ii, ^4 

These three words have had their meanings narrowed 

Eeatly, nimbly, gracefully. M.E. /eet, /e^s. A.F./«^ O.F. 

fait. L. factum^ a deed. 

Foot it featly here and there. I. li. 880 

Peater, more gracefully. The derivation is the same as 
featly. 

And look how well my garments lit upon me; 

Much featcr than before ” II* 1. 279 

Flat-long^ flat, or flat-ways at full length. M.E.^at. loel. 
flatr, Swed. flat ; and long, an adverbial suffix. 

d nt. What a blow was there given 1 

Seb, An it had not fallen flat-long. II* 1. 186 

The suffix -long appears also as -ling. Of. also 
darkling, headlong, sidelong. 

Flote, sea. M.E, Jloten. A.S. fleot, a place where water 
flows. O.Fries, flet, a stream. 

And for the rest o’ the fleet 

Which I dispersed, they all hare met again 

And are upon the Mediterranean flote. L il. 232. 

Foison, plenty, abundance. O.F. foison, abundance. L. 
fuswnem, acc. of fusio, a pouring out, hence profusion. 
Later derivatives are seen in fusion, profusion, con- 
fusion, etc. 

Earth's increase, foison plenty, 

Bams and garners never empty. IV, 1. HO. 

Forth-riglits, straight paths, direct routes. Is only used by 
Shakespeare in one other passage. A.S. forth^ adv. ; 
related to fore, before; and nght, A.S. rtht. Goth. 
rathu. Get. rechU. L, rectvs, straight. 

Here’s a mase trod indeed, 

Through focth-rights and meanders 1 
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Freshes, streams, rivers. M.E. /res/i, also fersk, n'pnisenting 
A,B. /er«c, O ¥. fres, frets, ¥. frais, fresh 

He shall drink nought but brine, for I’ll not show him 

Where the quick freshes are III. ii. 76 

Frippery, an old clothes shop. M.F. /rtpter, a broker of old 
garments. 0 F. /repe, frayed out fringe, old clothes 
Probably from L fibra, a fibre. 

Let it alone thou fool ; it is but trash. 

O, ho, monster 1 we know what belongs to a frippery, 

IV. 1 223 

Gaberdine, loos© coat or smock. Span, gabardina, a cfiarse 
frock. O.F. galvardine, a loose frock. 

My best way is to creep under his gaberdine. II. u 40 

I hid me under the dead moon -calf's gaberdine for fear of 
the storm. II. ii. 117 

Harpy, fabulotis winged monsters, having the face of a 
woman, the body of a vulture and armed with sharp 

claws, and filthy and ravenous. O.F. harpie L. 

har^yia. Gk. pi. apirutat, lit, ‘ spoilers.' Gk. apw, base 
of opira^civ, to seize ; allied to L. rapere. 

Sinter Ariil like a harpy III. in 52. 

Bravely the figure of this harpy hast thou 

Perform’d, my Ariel. III. Ui. as. 

Hests, commands. A.S. hces, a command. A. 8. hatan, to 
command; cf, Icel. keit, a vow. O.H.G. heis, a 
oommand from heizan, to bid, command. 

Refusing her grand heats, she did confine thee, 

Into a cloven pine. 1. ii. 275 

0 my father, 

I have broke your best to say so 1 IlL L 36 

Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, 

Which spongy April at thy heat betrims. IV. i 64. 

Hint, subject, theme, allusion. Hint is apparently ** s 
thing taken or caught up . of Lowl. So. hint^ an 
opportunity. M.E. hmten, bo seize. 

It is a hint 

That wring • mine eyes to 
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Hoodwink, cover, oounterbalanoe. A.S. hod. G. hut. 
O.fi.G. h'lwtf hoty a hat ; and A.S. wmcian, to wink. 
Icel. vankay to wink. O.H.G, winkatiy stir, waver. 

Be patient, for the prize I’ll bring thee to 

Shall hoodwink this mischance. IV. i. 5K)8. 

Inch-meal, bit by bit, piecemeal. M.E. inche. A.S. ynce. 
L. uncia, an inch ; and Icel. mal, measure, time. Dan 
measure, meal. Goth, mely a time. 

Ak* Nhe infections that the snn sucks up 

From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall, and make him 

By inch-meal a disease 1 II* ih 1* 

Justle, drive, push. M.E. jousteiiy to tilt, push against. 
O.F. jozcsteTy to tilt. Late L. juxtarey to approach 
(with hostile intent). 

Howsoe’er you have 

Been justlect from your senses. V. 1. 157. 

Kibe, a chilblain. W. cibivsty chilblains; W. cihy a cup; 
gwst, a humour, malady ; hence * a cup-like malady * 
from the rounded form. 

If ’twere a kibe, 

’Twould put me to my slipper. II- i* 

Lakin, little lady. A diminutive of lady. ’ Our Lady ’ was 
the title used to designate the Virgin Mary. Lady, 
perhaps, meant * loaf -knead er.' A.S. hlc&fdige, a lady. 
A.S. hlafy a loaf, and (perhaps) A.S. digSy a kneader. 
By’r lakin, I oan go no further, sir. Ill* hi* !• 

Malignant, spiteful, malicious. O.F. nialmg, fern, maligne. 
L. maligniLSy ill-disposed ; for maligenuSy ill-born. L. 
maluSy bad ; and gen^ base of ; gignere, to produce. 

Thou liest, malignant thing I I* il* 257. 

Mantle, to cover as a mantle, obscure. M.E. manteL O.F. 
mantel y later manteaUy * a cloke.* L, mantelluMy a 
napkin, or cloak. Gf. L. ^anttley a towel. We also 
find Late L. manturriy a short cloak, whence Ital. and 
Span. mantOy a mantle. 

At last 1 left them, 

I* the filthy-mantled pool beyond your cell. IV. 1. 181, 

So their rising senses 
BtJgin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reaeon. V h 66. 
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Marmoset, a, smaii American monkey, the smallest of its' 
species. Much older than the discovery ol America 
M.B. marmosetie^ a kind of ape. M.F. marrnosetf ‘ the 
cook of a cistern or fountain, any antick image from 
whose teats water trilleth, any puppet or antick.' 
Thus it meant a grotesque creature. Late L. mar- 
moretum, a thing made in marble, applied to fountains. 
L. fmrrnoTj marble. 

And I will .... instruct thee how 

To snare the nimble marmoset. II. il. 181. 

Meander, a winding course, roundabout path. L. maeander. 
Gk. MawvSpos, a winding stream. 

Here’s a maze trod, indeed, 

Through forth-righta and meanders! III. iii. 3 

Minion, a favourite, darling. F. inignon, a favourite of 
doubtful origin. Cf. G. miiine, love. 

Mar’s hot minion is returned again. IV. i. 37, 

Moe, or Mo, more in number. A.S, md, orig. an adv. '*'orm, 
like G. mehr. More, larger, is from the A.S. wdtra, 
greater. The word “ more ” now does duty for both 
words. 

Milan and Naples hare 
Moe widows m them of this business making 
Than we bring men to comfort thorn. II. l, 138. 

Where but even now with strange and several noises, 

And moe diversity of sounds, all horrible 

We were awaked. V, i, 232. 

Maon>calf, a deformed monstrosity, an abortion, a dolt 
This word is only used by Shakespeare in this play. 
Formed of moon. A.S. rndnaj and calf. A.S. cealf, 
perhaps allied to Skt. garhha, womb. 

I hid me under the dead moon-oalf’s gaberdine. II. li. 117 
How now, moon-calf I how does thine ague f II. li. 144 

Moon-calf, speak once in thy life, if thou beoat a good 
moon-oalf. HI, 25. 

Morael, small person. M.B. morsel. O.F. morsel Of. Ital 
morsdh, Dimin. from L. morsum, a bit. L. morsm^ 
pp. of mordire^ to bite. 

Whiles you, doing thus, 

To the perpetual wink for aye might put 

Xbii ancient morsel. { 291 
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Mow, to grimace, or make faces. F. moue^ * a moe, or 
mouth,’ M. Du. mcmwe, the protruded under-lip, in 
making a grimace. 

Sometime like apes that mow and chatter at me. II. ii« 9. 

Enter the Shapes aaatn^ and dance with mocH and mows, 

III. iii. 83. 

Kach one, tripping on hie toe, 

Will be here with mop and mow, IV. i. 46. 

Murrain, a plague. Used in imprecation. It strictly means 
a disease among cattle. O.F. morine, a carcase of a 
beast, also a murrain. Norm, dial, murine. Of. Span. 
morrina. Port, morrxnha, a murrain. O.F. morir^ to 
die. L. mori, to die. 

A murrain on your monster, and the devil take 

fingers. HI* ii* 91- 

Ninny, a simpleton. Ital. a child. Gf. Span, mno, a child, 
one of little experience. Ital. ninna, a lullaby. 

What a pied ninny’s this. III. h. 78. 

Nonpareil, one without equal, matchless, F. non, not 
pareilt equal. L. wcw, not ; Late L, pariculus^ equal, 
double dimin. from par. equal. 

He himself 

Calls her a nonpareil. ^ 

Ooze, =>oft mud, deposit at the bottom of expanses of water # 
formerly wose. M.F. wose. A.S. wdSy moisture. Cog, 
Icel. vas, wetness. Perhaps confused with A.S. wetse, 
soft mud ; which is cognate with Icel. veisa, a stagnant 
pool. 

And think’ at it much to tread the oose 

Of the salt deep. !• il« 251 

Therefore my son i’ the ooue is bedded. HI. iii. ICXl. 

Pardl, a panther, leopard. L. parduSy Gk. wapZo^. An 
Bastern word ; cf. Pers. parSy a pard ; Skt. prdaku, a 
leopard. 

More pinoh-spotted make them 

Than pard or oat o’ moontan* IV. L 261. 
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Passion, grief, sorrow. P. passion. L. passionem, acc. of 
passio, suffering. L. passns, pp, of paii^ to suffer. 

Allaying both their fury and my passion 

With its sweet air. I ii 892 

Your father's in some passion. 

That works him strongly IV. i. 143. 

Shall not myself 

One of their kind, that relish all as sharply 

Passion as they, be kindlier moved than tliou art ? V. i. 24 

Patch, a paltry fellow, fool. Patch meant a fool or jester, 
from the parti-coloured or patch-like dress. M.E. 
platckf * a piece of cloth sewn on to a garment to repair 
it.* Of. Low. G. plakke, plakk, a spot, a patch. Du 
pleif a patch of ground. 

Caliban speaks to the Jester Trinculo — 

What a pied ninny's this I Thou scurvy patch 1 III. U. 73. 

Pertly, briskly, quickly ; the word was originally apertly, 
O.P. apertf asperi, open, skilful, ready, L. experttis, 
skilful. 

Appear, and pertly 1 IV. 1. 58. 

PhcBnix. L.phcsnix, Gk. a phoenix. Perhaps named 

from its bright colour, like that produced by the 
Fluxnicum dye. 

Now I will believe 
That there are unicorns, that in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phoenix ’ throne, one phoenix 
At this hour reigning there. III. iii, 21. 

For fuller explanation, see the Supplementary Note 
on this passage. 

Pied, spotted, variegated with different colours. From Eng. 
pioy a party-coloured bird, L. picta^ painted. As seen 
in magpie. L. pica^ a magpie. C/. L. pious, a wood- 
pecker. 

What a pied ninny's this. HI. ii. 78. 

Pioned, ooliuposed of poeonies. O.F. piom. L. pmonia, 
medicinal, from the supposed virtues of the plant, from 
F€Bon, its supposed discoverer. 

Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims. IV. i. 64. 

For a full discunaion of this line, see Supplementary 
Note. 
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Prescience, foreknowledge. O.F. prescience. L. yrmscientia, 
L. prce, before , scientta; knowledge, from stem of L. 
scire, to know. 

By my prescience 

I find my Benith doth depend upon 

A most auspicious star. L ii. 18(X 

Presently, immediately, at once. O.F. present, L. prmsens^ 
being in front or near. L. 'prce, and -sens, from the 
root of esse, to be. The modern F. prisentement bears 
the same meaning. 

^ Should presently extirpate me and mine. I. ii. 125. 

Ar% Presently ? 

Pro. Ay, with a twink, IV. 1. i2 

Prime, first, chief. F. prime, properly ‘prime,’ the first 
canonical hour. L. prima, fern, of primus, first. 

Prospero the prime duke. I. H. 72 

Provision, foresight. L. prd, before. L. visidnem, aco. of 
visio, sight, fr. L. videre^ to see. 

I have with such provision in mine art 

So safely order’d. 1 . ii. 28. 

Quaint, neat, odd, whimsical. M.E. queint. O.F. coint, 
* quaint, compt, neat, fine.’ L. cognitus, well-known, 
pp, of cognoscere, to know. 

Pine apparition ! My quaint Ariel. I. ii. 318. 

With a quaint dmhce the banquet vanishes. HI, iii. 62, 

Rack, light vapoury clouds, mist. Icel. rek, drift, motion, a 
thing drifted. 

Like this insubstantial pageant faded 

Leave not a rack behind. IV. i 165. 

Meaning to torture, the word is derived from M.Du. 
rachm, to rack, to torture. The radical sense of retch is 
to stretch. 

I’ll rack thee with old cramps. 1* ii* 870. 

Remorse, pity. L. remorsns, pp. of remordere, to bite again, 
to vex. 

You, brother mine, that entertain'd ambition, 

Exp^rd remorse and nature. V. 1. 75. 

Shakespeare frequently uses this word in this sense, 
which appears less closely connected with the Latin 
than is the modern meaning of * the gnawing pams or 
reuroaoh of conscience.’ 
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Sack, a white Spanish wine. The word is derived either 
from seCf in vin sec (a dry wine) or from Xeque^ a city 
of Morocco, or from saccus, a wineskin. 

I escaped upon a bufct of sack. II. ii. 128. 

Scamel, probably an error of the press for searnell, a water- 
fowl, a small and common species of gull. 

Sometimes I’ll get thee 

Young soamels from the rock. II ii. 184 

That is, when he could take the young birds, before 
they were able to fly. Sea-viall or mell, is still a pro- 
vincial name for this bird, which Montagu calls the 
common gull. Both parts of the word are of English 
origin. A. 8. sa, sea, and mceeWy a mew. See also the 
Supplementary Note on this passage. 

Signories, principalities of Northern Italy. It. sig/ioriay 
lordship O.F. seignoty seigneur, lord. L. senwrem, 
older, hence, greater. 

Through all the signories it was the first. I. li. 71. 

Sociable, in sympathy. L. sociahihs, companionable. L. 
sociare, to accompany ; L. sociics, companion ; allied to 
L. tequiy to follow. 

Mine eyes, even sociable to the show of thine 

Fall f el lowly drops. V. i. 63, 

Stover, food for cattle, fodder, h.iy. M.E. stover, necessaries. 
O.F, estover, estovotr, necessaries 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 

And fiat meads thatch’d with stover, them to keep. 

IV. i. 61. 

Suggestion, temptation. F. suggestion. L. acc. sugjestionem, 
L. suggestus, pp. of suggere, to bring under, supply L. 
sug (for under ; gerere, to bring. 

For all the rest, 

TheyTl take suggestion as a cat laps milk. II. i. 294. 

This word has widened in meaning, and is now used 
Cor any kind of proposal or hint. 
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Tabor, a small drum. M.F. tambour^ Span, tamhor. Arab. 
iambur, *a kind of lute or guitar with a long neck, 
and six brass strings, also a drum.* Arab, tabl, a 
drum , tabhal, a drummer. 

Tben I beat my tabor 

At which, like unback’d colts, they pricked their ears. 

ly. I 175. 

Teen, sorrow, trouble, vexation. M.E. tene. A.S. Uona, 
accusation, vexation. A.S. teon^ contracted form of 
tihan, to accuse. Cog. Goth, gateihan^ to tell, make 
known ; G. zeihen, to accuse. 

O, my heart bleeds 

To think 0 ’ the teen that I have turn'd you to. L ii. 68 

Tell, count, reckon. A.S. tellan^ past tense tealde. A.S 
talu, number, narrative. Cog. Du. tellen, Icel. telja. 
Swed. tdlja. 

Look he’s winding up the watch of his wit ; by and by it 
will strike. 

One : tell. H. L 12 

They’ll tell the clock to any business that 

We say befits the hour. IL U 296. 

Temperance, temperature. For its derivation see the next 
word. In the second line of the quotation the word is 
used as a Proper name. 

Adr, It must needs be of subtle, tender and delio.ite 
temperance. 

AnU Temperance was a delicate wench. II i. 

Temperate, chaste and cold. Is, temperaref to mingle in due 
proportions, to qualify. L. Umvv^- time, portion. F. 
iempirer^ to qualify, to temper. 

Oome, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 

A contract of true love. IV. i 132, 

Thrid, a third. M.E. thridde. A.S. thr^^ third, A.S. thri-^ 
for threo, three, Gog. Dan. tredU, G. dritU. Gk. 

Tpiro%, 

Fori 

Have given you hare a third of my own life. IF, 1 2. 

Tilth, tillage. A.S, tilth, a crop, cultivation; cf, Du. Uelt 
crop. M.E. iilien, A.S. tiUan, to till land. 

Would I admit; no name of magistrate : 

S>uza, bound of laud, tilth, vineya*^. none. 
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Sack, a white Spanish wme. The word is derived either 
from seCj in vin sec (a dry wine) or from Xeque^ a city 
of Morocco, or from saccus, a wineskin. 

I escaped upon a butt of sack. II. ii. 128. 

Scamel, probably an error of the press for searnell, a water- 
fowl, a small and common species of gull. 

Sometimes I’ll get thee 

Young soamels from the rock. II ii. 184 

That is, when he could take the young birds, beh)re 
they were able to fly. Sea-mall or mell^ is still a pro- 
vincial name for this bird, which Montagu calls the 
common gulL Both parts of the word are of English 
origin. A.S. sa, sea, and mceew, a mew. See also the 
Supplementary Note on this passage. 

Signories, principalities of Northern Italy. It. signoria^ 
lordship. O.E. seignor^ seigneur^ lord. L. senwrem, 
older, hence, greater. 

Through all the signories it was the first. I. li. 71. 

Sociable, in sympathy. L. sociabihs^ companionable. L. 
sociarBf to accompany ; L. socizcs, companion ; allied to 
L. tequif to follow. 

Mine eyes, even sociable to the show of thine 

Fall fellowly drops. V. i. 63. 

Stover, food for cattle, fodder, hay. M.E. stover^ necessaries. 
O.F. estover, estovoir, necessaries. 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 

And fiat meads thatch’d with stover, them to keep. 

IV. i. 61. 

Suggestion, temptation. F, suggestion. L, acc. snggestwnem, 
L. suggestus, pp. of suggere^ to bring under, supply L. 
$ug (for md), under ; gerere, to bring. 

Por all the rest, 

TheyTl take suggestion as a cat laps milk. II. i. 29i. 

This word has widened in meaning, and is now used 
(or any kind of proposal or hint. 
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Tabor, a small dram. M.F. tambour. Span, tambor, Arab. 
tamhur, ‘ a kind of lute or guitar with a long neck, 
and six brass strings, algo a drum.* Arab, tahl, a 
drum , tabbalt a drummer. 

Then I beat my tabor 

At which, like unback’d colts, they pricked their ears. 

IV. L 175. 

Teen, sorrow, trouble, vexation. M.B. tern. A.S. teona, 
accusation, vexation. A.S. teon, contracted form of 
tihan, to accuse. Cog. Goth, gateihan, to tell, make 
known ; G. zeihen, to accuse. 

0, my heart bleeds 

To think o’ the teen that I have turn’d you to. I. ii. 68 

Tell, count, reckon. A.S. tdlan, past tense tealde. A.S. 
talu, number, narrative. Cog. Du. tellen. Icel. telja. 
Swed. talja. 

Look he’s winding up the watch of his wit ; by and by it 
will strike. 

One: tell. H. 1. 12. 

They’ll tell the clock to any business that 

We say befits the hour. IL i. 296. 

Temperance, temperature. For its derivation see the next 

word. In the second line of the quotation the word is * 
used as a Proper name. 

Adf, It must needs be of subtle, tender and delicate 
temperance. 

Ant, Temperance was a delicate wench. IX 1. 42. 

Temperate, chaste and cold. L\ temperare^ to mingle in due 
proportions, to qualify. L. tzmpus. time, portion. F. 
iemp^reTt to qualify, to temper. 

Oome, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 

A contract of true love. IV. L 182. 

Thrid, a third. M.E. ihridde. A.S. thrio^ third. A.S, i/tri-, 
for three, three. Cog. Dan. tredie. G, dritte. Qk. 

T^4T0S. 

Fori 

Have given you here a third of my own life, IV, 1. 2. 

Tilth, tillage. A.S. tUth, a crop, cultivation; c/. Du. Uelt 
crop. M.B. iilien, A.S. tvlian^ to till land. 

Would I admit ; no name of magistrate : 

'’Vurn, bound of land, tilth- vineya*’d. none. H. L 155 
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Traf&c, trade, business. E. trafiquer, to traffic. Ital. 

trafficare ; cf. Span, trafagar. Port, traficar, 

F®r no kind of traffic 

Would I admit. II. 1. 

Trident, a three-pronged spear, A weapon associated with 
Neptune. F. trident, L. tridentem, acc. of tndenSj a 
three-pronged spear. L, in-, three ; dens, tooth, 
prong. 

Yea, his dread trident shake. I. ii. 206. 

Troll, sing, sing over. To troll, strictly meats to sing irre- 
gularly. O.F, trauler, to run hither and thither. G. 
trollen, to troll. Cog. M. Du. droUen, to troole. 

Will you troll the catch 

Yon taught me but while ere ? III. ii. 129. 

Urchins, goblins, imps. Walloon, urechon, irchon. Norm, 
dial, lUrichon, L. ericius, a hedgehog. 

Urohini 

Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 

All exercise on thee. I. ii, 827. 

Urchin-shows. Appearances of hobgoblins. (See Urchins). 

But they’ll nor pinch, 

Fright me with urchin-shows. IL 11. 4. 

Varlets, knaves, rogues. M.F. varlet, a groom, youth. An 
older spelling was vaslet, dimin. of O.F. vasal, a vassal. 

Say again, where didst thou leave these varlets. IV. i. 170. 

Visitation, visit. F. visiter. L. visitare, to visit, go to see ; 
frequent of visire, to behold. 

Poor worm, thou art infected t 

This visitation shows it. III. 1. 31. 

The word visitation is now used of official visits or of 
the infliction of good or evil. See also the Note on this 
passage. 

Ward, posture of defence. A. 8. weard, a guard, defender. 
Cognate with O.H.G, wartin. 0. Sax. warden, whence. 
F. garder and E. guard. 

Come from thy ward 

For 1 oan here disarm thee with this stick 


1. ii m. 
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An English word frequently has a twin form in a 
word borrowed from Latin or French. Similar to th6 
above are the native words wile, wise, doublets of the 
forms gutle^ guise, borrowed through French, from the 
Frankish. 

Welkin, sky, ,M.E, welhne, A.S. wolcnu, clouds. Cog. 
0, Sax, wolkan. O.fl.G. wolka, a cloud. 

But that the lea, mounting to ihe welkin’s cheek, 

Dashes the fire out. I. U. 4. 

Wezand, windpipe. Also spelt tueasand, and wesand. A.S. 
wdsend, the gullet. 

Or out hi8 weiatid with thy knife. III. ii. 102 

Whist, silent, of imitative origin like lush and hush and hist. 
Whist is a game requiring silence. 

Oourtsied when you have and kiss’d 

The wild waves whist. I. ii. 378. 

See also the Supplementary Note on the passage. 

Yare, ready, in good condition. M.E. yare, ready. A.S 
gearu, gearo, ready, prompt. Cog^ Du. gaar, done, 
dressed. Icel. porr, ready. 

Our ship 

Is tight and yare and bravely rig?;od as when 

We first put out to sea. Y. 1. 222, 

Yarely, briskly, quickly. See Yare. 

Fall to’t yarely, or wo run ourselves aground. I. i. 3. 

Zenith, success. F. zinith. Span, zenit. Arab, samt, a 
way, quarter, whence samUur-ras, the zenith, vertical 
point of the heavens. 

I jSnd my senith doth depend upor 

k moot auBpiotone «9tar. 


I. ii 181. 
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EXAMINATION PAPEES. 

ACT I. SCENE I. 

i. Who a.re the principal pereous concerned in this scene ’ 

2 Shew from the scene, Shakespeare’s accurate knowledge of seaman- 
ship 

3. Explain the following passages, nummg the speaker in each case . — 
Fare, yart I What cares these roarers for the name of king f Bring 
her to try with vta%n-course» Lay her a-hold. 

1, GWe some account of the altercation between the Boatswain and 

Gonzalo 

5 Eipiam with reference to the context : 

(а) “You do assist the storm.*’ 

(б) “ His complexion is perfect gallows.” 

(c) “We are merely cheated out of our lives by drunkards.” 

ACT I. SCENE II. 1 188. 

I Relate the story of Miranda up to the time of the opening of the action 
of the play 

2. What were the circumstances that led to the expulsion of Prospero from 

Milsin ? Can any blame be attached to him ? 

’3. Explain the following : oootless inqmsitton, teen, in few^a rotten carcass 
of a butt^ zenith, 

1 Explain with reference to the context: — 

(а) “ Lie there, my art.” 

(б) “ VVhat seest thou else 

In the dark backward and abysm of time ? ” 

(c) “ Would I might 

But ever see that man > ” 

5 Scan the following hues, pomtmg out how each differs from Shake- 
speare’s normal line. — 

(ai “ Of whence 1 am, nor that I am more better ” 

{b) “ How thou earnest here thou mayst Bat that I do not.” 
fc) “ He was Indeed the duke ; out o' the substitution ” 

\i) “Out of his chanty, who being then appointed ' 

ACT I. SCENE II. 188-375. 

L What were Prospero’s relations towards (i) Ariel; (ii) Caliban ? 

2. What references are made to Prospero t attempts toeducateand civilise 

Caliban ? 

3. Name the speaker and the circnmstancoa under which the following 

pasbagt'fe are spoken : — 

(a) “ How now moody? *' 

(b) ** 1 will be correspondent to command.” 

(c) •* This island's mine, by Sycorax my mother ” 

4. Quote and explain allusions to: Neptune, the Bermoothes, Argien, 

Setebos. 

6. Explain the following : in an odd angle ; tread the ooze t grand 
hests , urchins ; iOat> r with hemes inH, 
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ACT I SCENE II. 375— end. 

1. Describe the lauding of Ferdinand and his first meeting with Miranda. 
2 Give msiancea of Prospero's apparent harshness. Why does he assume 

such a character ? 

3. Quote or give the subi^tance of Ariel’s songs in this Act, and soan any 

two consecutive lines of them. 

4. Explain the following, giving the context: — 

(а) “ This music crept by mo upon the waters." 

(б) " It carries a brave form. But His a spirit." 

(c) “ Thou think St there is no more such shapes as he." 

5. Scan the following lines — 

(а) “With grief that’s beauty’s canker, thou mightst call him." 

(б) “They are both in either’s powers; but this swift 

business ’’ 

(c) " Having seen but him and Caliban : foolish wench t " 

(d) "Come, follow. Speak not for him." 

ACT I, AND INTRODUCTION. Pages v.-xii. 

L Shew from this Act Miranda’s sympathetic nature. 

2. How does it appear from this Act that (i) Prospero is a magician 

(ii) Ariel is a spirit of fit e and water. 

3. Explain and give the context of: 

(a) " The time Twixt six and now 
Must by US both be spent most preciously," . 

(b) " 'Tis a villain, sir, 

I do not love to look on." 

(c) " At the first sight 
They have changed eyes." 

4. What is there remarkable in the grammar of the following : — The villi 

above be done. In the dark backivard and abi/!>m of time. 0, if a 
vtrfjtn. and your affection not gone forth. Nor no sound that the 
earth owes liu more braver daughter. 

5. To what penod is the oompo'.iiion of the play assigned ? Giv# reasons 

bnefiy. 

ACT II. SCENE 1. 1-204. 

I. Contrast the conduct of Gonaalo in this scene with that of Antonio 
anu .Sebasiian. 

2 Give an acetmni of Gonzalo’s imaginary commonwealth. 

3 Explain the following . Hts word w mure than the miraculous harp, 

loeiijn d between loathness and obedience ; btjum, bound of Land, 
tilth vineyard, none, to excel the golden age; go a bat-fowUng, 
i. By whom, to whom, and under what circumetauces were the following 
passages spoken ?— 

(A) " You cram these words into mine ears, against 
The stomach of my sense." 

(5) “You rub the sore, 

When you should bring the plaster " 

(f) “ r the commonwealth 1 would by oontrarfet.'’* 

6. Quote explain alluatons to : Dido. Carthage. Clanbe^t 
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ACT IL SCENE I. 204---end. 

1. Give ail account of the plot of Antonio and Sebastian against Alonso 
How was it frustrated ? 

‘i. Shew that Amonin is the more hardened of the two traitors 
3 With what unusual meanings are the following words used wtnk'st^ 
distinctly, yield, wink, sudden 
i. Comment on the grammai of the following — 

(4i) “ You must be so too, if her-d me " 

(6) “ 'Tis as impossible that he’s undr(;wu'd 
As he that sleeps here, swims." 

(c) " She that from whom 

We wore all sea-swallow’d, though some cast again,'* 

{d) “ There was a noise, 

That’s venly." 

5. Describe the character of Qonzalo with illustrations from this scene, 

ACT II. SCENE II. 

1 Describe the meeting of Trmculoand Caliban. 

‘2. Shew that drink and its influence constitute an important element in 
this scene 

3 Explain the following passages, naming the speaker in each case - 
A foul bovihard : the dead moon-calfs gaberdine ; a butt of sack , 
snare the nimble martnoset ; young scameis, 
i. Explain the allusions to : a dead Indian ; savages and men of Ind ; 
the man i’ the moon ; freedom. 

5. Draw a contrast between Caliban and his two drunken associates. 

ACT II. AND INTRODtrCTION. Pa^es xii.-xxix. 

1. Shew from this Act (i) Gonaalo’s desire to comfoit the distressed , 
(ii) Ferdinand’s manliness ; (in) Caliban’s connection with the earth 

3. Explain the following giving the context : — 

iff) “ I myself could make 

A chough of as deep chat.” 

(h) ** They'll take suggestion as a catlaps milk." 

(c) ** Misery acquaints a man with strange bed-fellows.” 

[d) ** That’s a brave god and bears celestial liquor ” 

3. What public ceremony has been supposed to have furnished the poet 

with the occasion for writing this play ? 

4. From what sources is Shakespeare thought to have derived his plot ? 

5. How would an Elisabethan audience regard the magical portion of 

the play? 

6. What evidence do we f»os<?e88 that Shakespeare's contemporaries 

believed in magic more generally than we do? 

7. To what class of plays does The Tempest belong ? Name other plays 

of Shakespeare’s written about the same time. 

8 Give some account of magicians and the spirit world, illustrating your 
rfmarks by reference to tills play. 
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ACT m. SCENE I 

1. Sh««r from this sceud Mirauda’g sympathetic dispoeition. 

2 How do^ Ferdinand express his ^miration ol Miranda, and how does 
Miranda shew her frankness and innocent natare. 

) Point oat any peculiarities of Tersiiioation or of grammar in the 
following: — 

(а) “ Would be as heavy to me as odious, but ** 

(б) “I have broke your best to say so/* 

(c) “ And my dear father : how features are abroad.*' 

(d) ** My rejoicing 
At nothing can be more.*’ 

4. Explain fully . “ I forget : 

But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours 
Moat busy least, when I do it.** 

What other readings have been suggested for this passage? 

5. With what signidcations are the following words used in this scene. 

Quote the line or sentence containing each : Owed, ekiliees, hollowly 
eiLcounUr, fellow 

ACT in, SCENE Jl. 

1. Give examples of tlie witticisms of Trinculo the Jester. 

2. Describe the plot against Prospero's life and the communication of ii 

by Caliban to Stephano and Trinculo 

3. Explain with reference to the context ; 

(a) If th* other two be brained like ut. the state totters/* 

i b) **ril not se^ve him ; he is not valiant.** 
c) He that dies pays all debts." 

d) ** This will prove a brave kingdom to me, where I shall 
have my music for nothing." 

4. Explain, giving the denvation where you can : deboehed, natural, 
freshes, weeand, tabor, 

5. Discuss the grammatical construction of the following — 

(a) “ Where should they be set else ? he were a brave monster 
indeed, if they were set in his tail." 

(b) ** 1 never saw a woman. 

But only Syoorax my dam and she." 

(e) ** He’s but a sot, sis I am, nor hath not 
One spirit to command." 

ACT m. SCENE III. 

1. What is a Masque? In what respects does the “ living droUeirf ' ' o* 
this scene resemble one ? 

2. How are the crimes of the sinning characters brought home to them? 

3. Explain fully, commenting upon any grammatical peculiar! tiee 

“ whose wraths to guard you from — 

Which here, In this most desolate isle, else falls 
Upon your heads — is nothing but heart-sorrow 
And a clear life ensuing/* 

I. Explain the allusions contained in : In Arabia there %e one tree, the 
phoentsc* tree ; travellers ne'er did lie : a mate trod indeed, through 
forth^righte and meanders : Tnountameers dew-lofped like bull$ ; 
each putter-out of fim for one 
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5 Diacuas the gram nut r of . 

(а) “ 1 ueeda must real me." 

(б) “ For, now they are oppress’d with travel, they 

Will not, nor cannot, use such vigilance.” 

(c) ** The elements 

Of whom your swords are temper’d.” 

ACT III. ANT> INTRODUCTION. Pages xxxi.-xxxv. 

1. What were the usual occupations of the inhabitants of the island ? 

Quote from this Act in illustration. 

2. Show that music bears au important part in the action of the play. 

3. Quote from the play shewing (i) Ariel’s frohosomeness ; (ii) Caliban’s 

superiority to Stephano and Trinculo. 

4. Discuss the character of Prospero (i) as a magician ; (ii) as a father. 

ACT IV SCENE I. 1—163. 

L Describe the Masque of Juno. For what purpose is it introduced into 
the play. To what contemporary event may it bear reference ? 

2. How 13 Shakespeare’s classical knowledge exemplified in this scene ^ 

3. Quote and explain the references in this scene to Hymen, Phoebus, 

Venus, Dis, Paphos. 

4. With what epithets are the following words used : Hate, disdain^ towers, 

pageant, briers ? 

5. Ex^ain : Suggestion^ mop and moio^ flat meads thatch'd with stover, 

amain, pioned and twilled brims. 

ACT IV. SCENE I. 163— end. 

1. Describe Ariel’s treatment of Prospero’s would-be murderers 

2. Give examples of puna from this scene. 

3. Explain the following, giving the context : 

(a) “ I thought to have told thee of it, but I fear'd 
Lest I might anger thee.” 

(fc) “Oh, ho monster 1 we know what belongs to a frippery ’ 
(c) “We shall lose our time, 

And all be turn’d to barnacles, or to apes 
With foreheads villainous low.” 

4. Comment on the grammar of - 

(a) “ [they] beat the ground 

For kissing of their feet.” 

(h) “ Pray you, tread softly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot-fall.” 

(c) “ Good my lord, give me thy favour still.” 

(d) “ At this hour 
Lies at my mercy all mine enemies.” 

5. Explain : Played the Jack, jerkin, pass of pate, steal by line and level* 

ACT IV. AND INTRODUCTION. Pages xxxvi.-xlTii. 

1. Explain the following, giving the context in each case : — 

(a) “ All thy vexations 
Were but trials of thy love.” 

(b) ” Her waspish-headed son has broke his arrows, 

Swears he will shoot no more, but play with sparrows 
And be a boy right out.” 
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(c) ' “We are such stufi 

As dreams are made on, and onr little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 

2. Shew from this act that Prospero is a human being as well as a 

magician and has human weaknesses. 

3. Sketch the characters of Miranda and Ferdinand, with illustrations 

from the play. 

4. Contrast the characters of Ariel and Caliban, 

ACT V. SCENE I. 1-171. 

1. What is the time of action of the play ? Quote from this Act references 

to the time of day. 

2. Quote or give the substance of a passage illustratmg the extent of 

Prospero’s power as a magician. 

3. Describe the scene in which Prospero reveals himself to the ship- 

wrecked crew. 

4 Name the speaker and the circumstances under which the following 
passages were spoken ; — 

(а) “ 1’he rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance.” 

(б) “ Mine eyes, even sociable to the show of thine 

Fall fellowy drops.” 

(c) “ I drink the air before me, and return 
Or ere your pulse beat twice.” 

6 Rxplam : Green sour rxngUts ; mantle their clearer reason ; remorse . 
reasonable shore ; ta^te some suhtilties o’ the isle. 

ACT V. SCENE I. 171-end. 

1. Give in your own words a description of the general restoration which 
takes place in the last Act. 

2 Narrate the Boai'^wain’s story of his experiences since the shipwreck. 

3 What is an Epilogue? Give the substance of the epilogue to this play, 
i. Explain the following passages with reference to their contexts: — 

(a) “ How b^uteous mankind is I 0 brave new world 

That has such people in’t.” 

(b) “ Was Milan thrust from Milan, that his issue 

Should become kings of Naples ? ” 

(c) “0 Setebos, these be brave spirits indeed I ” 

(dj “ Every third thought shall be my grave.” 

5. Explain : No man was his oum ; three glasses since ; capering to eye 

her ; deal in her command wit hout her power ; bestow your luggage 

ACT V. AND INTRODUCTION. Pages xlvii.-lx. 

1. In what terms and why does Prospero renounce bis magic power? 

2. Explain the versification of the following lines : — 

{a) “ His brother, and yours, abide all three distracted.” 

(6) “ Him that you term’d, sir, the good old lord Gonzalo.” 

(c) “ Where the bee sucks, there suck I ” 

(d) " Under the hatches; the master and the boatswain.” 

3. Draw a comparison between the two plots described in the play. 

4. Write short notes on the characters of Alonso and Gonzalo, Antonio 

and Sebastian 

3. Sketch the characters of Sle’*^'%no and Trinculo 
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